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ARTICLE  I. 

PRESENT  ASPECTS  OF  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
SCIENCE  AND  REVELATION.* 

HY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

What  is  called  the  conflict  between  science  and  revelation 
is  largely  a  mere  conflict  between  certain  interpreters  of  na¬ 
ture  and  certain  interpreters  of  Scripture.  The  interpreters 
of  nature  are  no  more  infallible  than  are  the  interpreters  of 
the  Bible.  Both  are  dealing  with  facts  which  have  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  interpreted,  and  coordinated.  Broadly  considered, 
also,  science  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  facts  of  revelation 
as  it  has  with  the  facts  of  nature.  In  all  cases  we  should 
recognize  the  distinction  between  the  facts  themselves  and 
that  orderly  arrangement  and  explanation  of  them  which  we 
call  science. 

The  efforts  which  are  persistently  made  to  reduce  physical 
and  spiritual  forces  to  a  common  denominator  are  no  more 
successful  at  the  present  time  than  they  were  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  human  history.  The  attempts  to  obliterate  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  material  and  the  vital  forces  of  nature, 
and  between  the  mental  and  physiological  characteristics  of 
man  and  those  of  animals,  are  like  the  persistent  efforts  which 
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are  made  to  square  the  circle  or  to  produce  perpetual  motion. 
The  argument  is  never  more  than  that  from  “gradual  ap¬ 
proach.”  But  this  can  never  be  effective  to  cover  all  dis¬ 
tances.  The  attempts  to  bridge  the  “  abyss  ”  between  man  and 
the  apes,  and  the  “gulf”  which  yawns  between  living  and  non¬ 
living  matter,  are  no  more  successful  than  was  the  attempt  a 
few  years  ago  to  bridge  the  St.  Lawrence  by  a  single  span. 
Beyond  a  certain  point  all  efforts  to  strengthen  the  span  by 
adding  to  its  weight  weakened  rather  than  strengthened  it. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  limitations  which  are  set  to  the 
speed  of  trotting  horses.  Fifty  years  ago  the  limit  was  reached 
at  a  mile  in  2.40  minutes.  Recently  the  distance  was  covered 
in  2.04  minutes.  But  no  one  argues  from  this  that  it  will 
ever  be  reduced  to  nothing,  or  indeed,  to  much  less  than  two 
minutes.  In  the  words  of  the  late  John  Fiske,  “  the  antithe¬ 
sis  [between  thought  and  extension]  is  of  God’s  own  making, 
and  no  wit  of  man  can  undo  it.” 

Mind  and  matter  are  not  identical.  Of  this  we  are  con¬ 
scious  in  every  act  of  our  free  wills.  On  the  one  hand  we  re¬ 
gard  the  physical  forces  of  the  universe  as  bound  together  by 
a  law  of  cause  and  effect.  A  full  knowledge  of  the  effects 
in  nature  reveals  the  whole  line  of  causation  through  which 
they  have  come  into  existence;  while  a  full  knowledge  of  the 
physical  causes  operative  in  any  sphere  is  equivalent  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  results.  Not  only  is  the  tree  known  by  its 
fruit,  but  the  fruit  is  known  by  the  tree.  We  do  not  expect 
to  gather  grapes  from  thorns  or  figs  from  thistles.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  regarding  the  actions  of  the  human  will,  we 
have  no  such  certain  chain  of  reasoning.  A  moral  motive 
does  not  draw  like  a  locomotive.  If  we  know  the  parentage 
of  a  child  and  of  his  ancestors,  we  may  predict  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  probability  the  complexion  of  his  countenance,  the 
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color  of  his  hair,  and  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  var¬ 
ious  organs  of  his  body.  The  leopard  cannot  change  his  spots, 
nor  the  Ethiopian  his  skin.  But  we  cannot  with  any  approach 
to  certainty  foretell  what  will  be  the  development  of  his  moral 
character.  For  that  is  determined  by  his  own  free  will.  The 
child  of  purest  parentage,  born  into  a  home  of  sweetest  and 
most  persuasive  influences,  may,  by  his  own  perverse  choice, 
develop  into  the  very  incarnation  of  evil.  An  Aaron  Burr 
may  proceed,  and  did  proceed,  from  the  family  of  a  Jonathan 
Edwards.  A  Judas  may  resist,  and  did  resist,  all  the  sweet 
influences  of  his  Divine  Master,  to  become  a  traitor  execrated 
by  all  the  world. 

It  is  important,  also,  to  bear  in  mind  that  even  in  the  phys¬ 
ical  sciences,  where  cause  and  effect  are  commensurate,  the 
finite  mind  is  never  able  by  inference  to  arrive  at  absolute 
certainty ;  for  it  can  never  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
causes  from  which  effects  are  inferred,  or  of  the  effects  from 
which  causes  are  inferred.  .  Even  the  chemist  is  never  abso¬ 
lutely  sure  that  he  knows  all  about  the  elements  which  are  in 
his  crucible.  For  example,  until  1860  the  elements  caesium 
and  nibidium  were  unknown  Jo  chemists.  Although  it  was 
known  that  the  waters  of  Diirkheim  in  Germany  had  medical 
virtues  which  were  produced  by  some  unknown  cause,  it  was 
not  till  forty  tons  of  the  water  had  been  evaporated  that  there 
was  sufficient  residuum  to  enable  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  to 
discover  the  aforesaid  elements.  So  powerful,  however,  were 
these  elements,  that  they  exhibited  effects,  though  forming 
only  one-five-millionth  part  of  the  medicinal  water.  The 
recent  discovery  of  radium  is  even  more  remarkable.  So  rare 
and  so  difficult  to  obtain  is  this  paradoxical  element,  that  a 
single  grain  of  it  is  valued  at  $150,000.  By  these  and  similar 
facts  chemists  have  been  taught  humility.  No  longer  do  they 
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claim  to  know  all  about  everything  that  is  in  the  crucible. 
But  the  chemist  is  more  nearly  omniscient  in  his  field  than 
is  any  other  man  of  science. 

The  astronomer  with  imperfect  implements  peers  into  re¬ 
gions  so  vast,  and  deals  with  dimensions  so  nearly  infinite, 
that  his  inferences  must  be  limited  to  a  very  narrow  circle  of 
time  and  a  very  contracted  sphere  of  space.  No  telescope  or 
timepiece  is  perfect,  and  no  human  observer  is  infallible.  An 
error  by  Captain  Cook’s  party  in  observing  the  transit  of 
Venus,  a  hundred  or  more  years  ago,  led  to  an  error  of  more 
than  a  million  miles  in  computing  the  distance  of  the  sun. 
The  error  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  eyes  of  different  ob¬ 
servers  vary  as  to  the  promptness  with  which  they  respond 
to  the  impact  of  light  upon  the  visual  nerve.  Even  now,  with 
all  the  refinements  of  modern  apparatus,  astronomers  allow 
for  a  probable  error  of  two  hundred  thousand  miles  in  their 
estimates  of  the  distance  of  the  sun.  The  moon,  the  planets, 
and  a  cloud  of  asteroids  are  all  subject  to  the  influence  of 
unknown  forces  which  disturb  the  regularity  of  their  move¬ 
ments.  The  astronomer  who  would  venture  to  predict,  except 
provisionally,  what  will  happen  ten  million  years  from  now, 
would  do  so  at  the  risk  of  losing  his  reputation  for  sanity. 

Geology,  though  dealing  with  facts  which  are  nearer  at 
hand,  can  scarcely  give  a  better  account  of  itself.  As  a  science 
it  deals  with  the  action  of  past  physical  forces  too  numerous, 
too  vast,  and  too  complicated  to  yield  anything  but  inferences 
of  more  or  Jess  probability.  Especially  is  this  true  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  rate  at  which  geological  forces  have  accomplished 
their  results.  As  a  consequence,  there  are  two  rival  schools 
in  geology,  known  respectively  as  “  uniformitarians  ”  and 
“  catastrophists.”  Under  the  lead  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  whose 

Principles  of  Geology  ”  was  published  in  1830,  the  uni- 
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formitarians  have  demanded  almost  an  infinite  period  of  time 
for  the  accumulation  of  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and  an  equal 
stretch  of  time  for  the  slow  development  of  the  species  of 
plants  and  animals  that  are  now  existing.  Five  hundred 
million  years  was  regarded  by  Lyell  as  a  small  portion  of 
geological  time,  and  three  hundred  million  years  was  thought 
by  Darwin  to  be  a  “  mere  trifle.”  But  in  these  later  days 
Lord  Kelvin,  and  Darwin’s  distinguished  son,  the  late  George 
H.  Darwin,  professor  of  mathematics  in  Cambridge,  would 
limit  all  geologic  time  to  less  than  fifty  million  years ;  while 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  Darwin’s  great  compeer,  and  Charles 
D.  Walcott,  late  Director  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  would  be  content  with  a  period  of  thirty  million  years. 
Both  are  very  certain  that  it  cannot  be  more  than  twice  that 
length.  It  is  now  established  beyond  all  controversy  that 
periods  of  rapid  evolution  of  geologic  forces  and  of  living 
forms  have  alternated  with  numerous  periods  of  relatively 

p 

quiescent  conditions. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  statement  occurred  in  the 
floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley  in  the  spring  of  1913.-  Since  records 
were  kept,  a  continuous  fall  in  the  Ohio  V'alley  of  from  seven 
to  twelve  inches  of  water  over  tens  of  thousands  of  square 
miles  had  not  been  known  to  occur.  But  when  such  a  sheet 
of  water  came  down  in  the  short  space  of  three  days,  respect 
for  the  Biblical  conception  of  a  firmament  which  divides  “  the 
waters  which  are  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters  which 
are  above  the  firmament  ”  was  greatly  increased,  and,  in  Bib¬ 
lical  phrase,  one  could  speak  of  the  “  windows  of  heaven  ” 
being  opened,  without  criticizing  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
figure.  The  meaning  was  plain  enough. 

A  single  illustration,  drawn  from  this  flood,  of  the  extent 
of  some  of  the  breaks  in  the  “  uniformity  of  nature  ”  will  be 
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instructive.  Where  the  city  of  Columbus  spreads  out  over  the 
lower  terrace  of  the  Scioto  River,  during  the  flood  a  vast 
sheet  of  water,  a  half  mile  or  more  in  width,  and  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  depth,  poured  over  the  terrace  where  floods  had  never 
reached  before  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  one  place  I 
saw  where  the  surging  current  had  excavated  a  hole  thirty 
feet  in,  depth  and  hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  throwing  up 
from  the  bottom  bowlders  two  feet  in  diameter  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  smaller  material,  and  spreading  it  out  on  the 
level  space  beyond  in  a  stratified  deposit  five  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness.  The  floating  of  Elisha’s  axe  in  the  torrent  of  the  Jor¬ 
dan  was  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  floating  of  these 
glacial  bowlders. 

Speaking  of  glacial  bowlders  opens  the  way  to  say  some¬ 
thing  further  concerning  the  Glacial  period  itself  and  the 
catastrophes  connected  with  it.  Indeed,  the  Glacial  period 
must  be  regarded  as  a  world-wide  catastrophe  which  scientific 
men  up  to  the  present  time  are  totally  unable  to  explain.  For 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  during  the  Tertiary  period 
a  warm  climate  existed  over  all  the  land  area  approaching 
the  North  Pole.  A  subtropical  vegetation  then  flourished  in 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen.  But  climatic  changes  occurred 
and  progressed  until,  not  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years 
ago,  the  present  conditions  of  Greenland  extended  down  be¬ 
yond  the  New  England  coast,  and  in  Ohio  to  the  vicinity 
of  Cincinnati.  Again  climatic  changes  took  place  which  in  a 
comparatively  few  thousand  years  drove  the  ice  front  back 
to  Alaska  on  the  west  coast  and  to  Greenland  on  the  east. 
So  rapidly  did  these  changes  occur  that  a  large  number  of 
animal  species,  including  the  camel,  the  horse,  the  elephant, 
the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  megalonyx,  and  the 
tapir,  became  extinct  in  North  America,  v^here  they  had  form- 
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erly  flourished.  .  The  climatic  changes  to  which  these  species 
were  subjected  on  the  Continent  were  greater  and  more  rapid 
than  they  could  endure,  and  so,  as  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
produced  a  catastrophe  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

But  the  recent  floods  in  the  Ohio  Valley  are  small  affairs 
when  compared  with  those  which  everywhere  accompanied 
the  closing  stages  of  the  Glacial  period.  During  that  period 
water  accumulated  in  the  Salt  Lake  basin  to  a  depth  of  a 
thousand  feet,  expanding  the  lake  from  its  present  surface 
of  two  thousand  square  miles  to  an  extent  of  twenty  thousand 
square  miles.  Reaching  this  limit,  it  broke  through  a  dirt  dam 
at  the  northeastern  corner  and  emptied  the  upper  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  feet  of  this  vast  body  of  water  into 
Snake  River  through  the  Port  Neuf  Valley,  which  is  now 
threaded  by  an  insignificant  stream.  Gilbert,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  estimates  that  it  would  require 
twenty-five  years  for  a  stream  as  large  as  Niagara  to  draw 
off  this  body  of  water;  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  for 
something  like  that  period  there  was  such  a  stream  emptying 
through  this  little  valley  into  the  broader  valley  of  the  Snake 
River,  deluging  its  lower  portions  with  its  sediment-laden  cur¬ 
rents,  and  forming  deposits  calculated  to  confound  and  lead 
astray  the  believer  in  the  uniformity  of  nature,  whose  obser¬ 
vations  were  limited  to  recent  times. 

The  glacial  floods  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  were  even  more 
startling  and  abnormal.  I  have  elsewhere  produced  ample 
evidence  to  show  that  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  Glacial^  pe¬ 
riod,  and  indeed  while  the  region  was  occupied  by  man,  the 
Missouri  River  had,  during  the  summer,  to  dispose  of  twenty 
times  its  present  annual  flow,  and  I  have  presented  positive 
proof  that,  for  a  considerable  period,  floods  rising  to  a  height 
of  two  hundred  feet  annually  filled  the  lower  part  of  the  val- 
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ley.  Professor  Tarr  and  Dr.  von  Engeln  from  long  and  pa¬ 
tient  study  of  the  facts  make  a  more  startling  estimate  con¬ 
cerning  the  Mississippi  River ;  —  asserting  that,  after  being 
joined  by  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  it  had,  during  the  clos¬ 
ing  stages  of  the  Glacial  period,  to  dispose  of  sixty  times  its 
present  annual  flow!  Let  him  who  will,  try  in  his  imagina¬ 
tion  to  comprehend  such  facts. 

One  of  the  most  striking  illustrations  of  the  spasmodic 
manner  in  which  natural  forces  operate  is  seen  in  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  Muir  Glacier  in  Alaska.  In  the  twenty-five  years 
following  my  original  survey  of  the  glacier,  the  front  receded 
seven  and  a  half  miles,  and  the  surface  was  lowered,  by  melt¬ 
ing,  seven  hundred  feet.  Thus,  in  twenty-five  years  changes 
in  this  glacier  are  known  to  have  taken  place  far  greater  than 
some  of  less  extent  in  the  Alps  for  which  European  glacial- 
ists  demand  several  thousand  years.  It  is  thus  that  actual 
observations  discredit  even  the  most  confident  conclusions 
based  on  narrow  fields  of  observation. 

Xo,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  unifonniity  in  nature.  Every¬ 
day  witnesses  something  new.  An  infinite  variety  of  natural 
forces  is  combining  to  produce,  in  the  future,  results  which  it 
is  beyond  the  power  of  man  to  foresee,  and  has  been  produc¬ 
ing  in  the  past  a  series  of  effects  which  man  can  only  dimly 
infer.  Geology  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  an  exact  sci¬ 
ence. 

Still  more  uncertain  are  the  far-drawn  inferences  relating 
to  the  spread  and  development  of  living  beings  upon  the  earth. 
Life  is  a  mystery  which  science  is  unable  to  penetrate.  No 
mere  mechanical  explanation  of  life  is  sufficient.  In  the  well- 
chosen  words  of  Professor  James  Y.  Simpson,  “  Life  is  not 
matter,  nor  is  it  exhausted  by  the  concept  of  matter.  In  itself 
it  occupies  no  space:  it  has  no  weight  as  we  know  gravity.” 
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No  one  can  predict  what  particular  form  the  expenditure  of 
living  energy  will  take.  For  example,  “  the  energy  of  a  living 
cat  flows  along  paths  which  are  only  indirectly  determined 
by  outside  conditions.”  No  study  of  these  conditions  can  tell 
us  “  just  how  a  cat  will  jump.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  life  shows 
itself  always  in  some  specific  form  would  appear  to  negative 
completely  the  possibility  of  any  merely  chemical  interpreta¬ 
tion.” 

Still  more  emphatically  is  this  true  of  the  intellectual,  the 
spiritual,  and  the  moral  nature  of  man.  History  cannot  be 
brought  within  the  dimensions  of  a  physical  science.  The 
exalted  nature  of  man  opens  to  him  the  possibility,  yes  even 
the  necessity,  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  communion  with 
his  fellows  both  of  the  present  and  of  the  past,  and  of  re¬ 
ceiving  direct  spiritual  influences  from  the  divinity  in  whost: 
image  he  is  created. 

The  Christian  religion  rests  on  the  belief  that  the  Creator 
has  revealed  his  purposes  to  man  not  merely  through  the  dif¬ 
fused  light  which  “  lighteth  every  man  which  cometh  into 
the  world,”  but  through  the  specific  revelations  made  at 
various  times  and  places  to  holy  men  and  prophets.  These 
revelations  have  been  so  incorporated  into  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  as  to  become  the  property  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
serve  as  the  basis  for  further  religious  development.  The 
culmination  of  this  line  of  special  revelation  of  God  to  man 
was  reached  when  “  the  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us  ”  in  the  person  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  It 
need  not  offend  us  that  this  revelation  is  said  to  be  supernat¬ 
ural;  for  man  himself  in  his  higher  nature  is  supernatural. 
As  already  remarked,  the  mind  of  man  cannot  be  brought 
within  the  limits  of  the  physical  forces  of  nature.  Man,  in¬ 
deed,  has  a  physical  nature.  He  has  a  body;  but,  added  to 
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it,  there  is  a  spiritual  nature  which  manifests  its  power  in 
every  individual  determination  of  his  will.  The  will  power 
of  the  locomotive  engineer  which,  according  to  his  choice, 
directs  the  op)ening  of  the  valve  to  move  the  massive  train 
forward  or  backward,  weighs  nothing  and  has  no  length,  nor 
breadth,  nor  thickness;  and  so,  according  to  the  first  law  of 
physics,  could  impart  no  motion  to  a  body  which  possesses  all 
these  characteristics.  How  a  thought  imparted  to  an  animal 
can  produce  movements  in  the  physical  world  is  a  mystery 
which  baffles  all  efforts  of  science  to  solve. 

The  fallibility  of  scientific  men  is  not  properly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  general  public.  White’s  “  History  of  the  War¬ 
fare  of  Science  with  Theology  in  Christendom  ”  could  be 
easily  matched  with  a  history  of  the  civil  wars  of  scientific 
men.  Scientific  men  themselves  have  ever  interposed  the 
strongest  opposition  to  new  discoveries  which  supplant  earlier 
theories.  So  far  as  theologians  have  joined  in  this  opposi¬ 
tion,  they  have  usually  taken  their  cue  from  contemporary 
scientific  authorities.  The  most  influential  opposition  to  the 
Copernican  system  was  made  by  the  great  astronomer  Tycho 
Brahe  and  by  Lord  Bacon,  the  father  of  inductive  science. 
The  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  was  bitterly  opposed 
during  the  last  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  first  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  by  those  eminent  scientific  authorities 
Huyghens,  Bernoulli,  Cassini,  Leibnitz,  and  nearly  all  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Descartes.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  discredited  for  a  whole  century  the  fail¬ 
ing  of  meteorites  from  the  skies.  In  many  other  respects  this 
same  eminent  Society,  by  its  skeptical  narrow-mindedness, 
long  hindered  progress  in  modern  studies  of  nature.  Har¬ 
vey’s  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  Jenner’s  dis- 
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covery  of  vaccination,  and  Mesmer’s  discovery  of  animal 
magnetism  were  doubted,  disputed,  and  explained  away  with 
all  sorts  of  personal  abuse  by  the  scientific  men  of  their  time. 

Not  to  speak  of  many  other  similar  controversies  which 
present  themselves,  we  will  limit  ourselves  to  the  statement 
of  a  few  mistakes  of  scientific  authorities  relative  to  the  anti¬ 
quity  and  origin  of  man.  As  early  as  1826  Rev.  J.  McEnery, 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  discovered  in  Kent’s  Hole,  near 
Torquay  in  Devonshire,  England,  conclusive  evidence  of 
man’s  association  with  a  large  number  of  extinct  animals. 
Ten  or  twelve  years  later  Boucher  de  Perthes  found  similar 
evidence  in  the  gravel  terraces  at  Abbeville,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Somme  in  France ;  but  so  powerful  was  the  opposition  of 
the  eminent  men  of  science,  both  in  France  and  England,  that 
this  abundant  mass  of  evidence  could  get  no  recognition  until 
1859 ;  when  theologians  like  Professor  Charles  Hodge  and 
Professor  William  Henry  Green  were  as  prompt  as  the  men 
of  science  in  accepting  the  facts,  and  adjusting  them  to  their 
interpretation  of  the  Bible. 

But  since  that  time  a  constant  warfare  has  waged,  not  so 
much  between  theologians  and  scientific  men  as  between  sci¬ 
entific  men  themselves,  as  to  the  significance  of  these  facts. 
A  certain  school  of  scientific  men  have  constantly  exaggerated 
the  estimates  of  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  these  species 
associated  with  man  became  extinct. 

As  the  deposits  associated  with  man  are  reckoned  to  be  of 
glacial  origin,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  especial  attention  to 
the  various  extravagant  estimates  which  have  been  widely 
current  concerning  the  date  of  that  period,  but  which,  if  not 
disproved,  have  been  rendered  so  doubtful  as  to  be  of  no  sci¬ 
entific  value.  In  1842,  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  after  visiting  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  stated  in  a  Lowell  Institute  lecture  in  Boston  that 
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lie  believed  the  recession  of  the  Falls  could  not  have  been 
greater  than  one  foot  a  year  and  probably  not  greater  than 
one  foot  in  three  years.  As  the  time  occupied  in  the  reces¬ 
sion  is  one  of  the  best  chronometers  of  the  Glacial  period,  this 
estimate  has  assumed  great  importance  in  subsequent  discus¬ 
sions.  The  distance  which  the  Falls  have  receded  is,  in  round 
numbers,  seven  miles,  or  35,000  feet.'  This  would  give  to  the 
Falls,  on  the  shortest  estimate,  an  age  of  35,000  years,  or,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  Lyell  called  his  more  probable  estimate,  an 
age  of  more  than  100,000  years.  But  lo,  from  actual  obser¬ 
vations  and  measurements,  it  is  now  found  that  during  the 
last  seventy  years  the  actual  recession  of  the  Horseshoe  Fall 
has  been  at  the  average  rate  of  nearly  five  feet  a  year,  which 
would  reduce  the  age  to  7,000  years.  The  only  way,  there¬ 
fore,  of  extending  this  age  is  by  a  circuitous  path  of  reason¬ 
ing  drawn  from  other  considerations  of  a  speculative  char¬ 
acter. 

Not  long  ago  much  was  made  in  scientific  circles  of  con¬ 
necting  links  between  man  and  apes  which  had  been  discov¬ 
ered.  The  Neanderthal  man  and  the  Man  of  Spy  were  put 
forth  as  connecting  links  between  man  and  the  ape.  But 
later  estimates  of  the  Neanderthal  skull  show  its  brain  ca¬ 
pacity  to  have  been  larger  than  that  of  the  average  Euro¬ 
pean  of  the  present  time,  and  none  of  the  prehistoric  skulls 
discovered  in  Europe  have  had  a  brain  capacity  smaller  than 
that  possessed  by  some  existing  races  of  men. 

Much  has  also  been  published  in  high  scientific  quarters 
indorsing  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Tertiary  man.  This 
evidence  consisted  largely  of  what  seemed  to  be  artificially 
chipped  flints  found  abundantly  in  Tertiary  strata  in  Bel¬ 
gium  and  in  gravel  deposits  in  England  which  were  evidently 
of  corresponding  age.  The  most  recent  investigations,  how- 
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ever,  furnish  convincing  evidence  that  these  chippings  are 
not  artificial  but  natural. 

But  perhaps  the  most  widely  published  supposed  evidence 
of  Tertiary  man  was  drawn  from  the  Pithecanthropus  efectus 
discovered  by  Dr.  Dubois  in  Java  in  1894.  The  skull  was, 
indeed,  a  small  one,  but  probably  no  smaller  than  that  of 
some  of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  New  Britain.  The  Ter¬ 
tiary  age,  however,  of  the  deposits  in  which  these  remains 
were  found,  and  of  which  much  has  been  made,  has  been 
positively  disproved  by  investigations  which  have  recently 
come  to  light.  Since  1906  two  expeditions  have  been  sent 
out  from  Germany  to  collect  evidence  bearing  on  the  geo¬ 
logical  horizon  of  these  deposits.  Upon  examination  of  these 
collections  by  Professor  Schuster  of  Munich  all  the  fossil 
plants  are  found  to  be  of  existing  species,  so  that  he  con-, 
eludes  that  they  are  not  Tertiary  but  post-Tertiary. 

This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  general  public  needs  to 
exercise  great  caution  in  accepting  current  statements  about 
“  scientific  conclusions.”  There  is  no  body  of  scientific  men 
authorized,  or  competent,  to  give  infallible  judgments  upon 
scientific  theories.  The  greatest  scientific  men  have  often¬ 
times  made  the  greatest  mistakes ;  while  scientific  theories 
which  have  been  held  with  great  unanimity  for  a  long  period, 
have,  time  and  again,  been  shown  to  be  incorrect  even  if  the 
theories  displacing  them  have  not  been  able  to  explain  all 
the  facts. 

A  few  months  ago  the  editor  of  a  leading  theological 
journal  sent  around  to  a  large  number  of  the  professors  of 
various  sciences  in  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  United 
States  circulars  asking  a  postal-card  reply  to  the  question 
“  Do  you  believe  in  Evolution  ?  ”  The  futility  of  securing 
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light  by  such  a  process  appears  at  once  upon  giving  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  ambiguity  which  is  attached  in  common  use  to 
the  word  “  evolution.”  An  orderly  development  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  world  is  denied  by  few.  None  are  more  urgent  in  main¬ 
taining  it  than  are  those  who  believe  that  in  the  beginning 
God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  that  subsequently 
he  has  been  ever  active  in  maintaining  and  directing  its  move¬ 
ments.  But  unfortunately  there  has  crept  into  the  word 
“  evolution  ”  an  atheistic  significance,  which  has  led  to  much 
misunderstanding  and  confusion  of  thought.  The  real  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  evolution  with  which  theology  connects  itself 
is,  Does  the  orderly  development  of  the  universe  exclude  the 
idea  that  at  various  times  and  places  increments  have  been 
added  by  the  Creator  to  the  natural  forces  already  in  exist¬ 
ence,  and  that  during  the  whole  course  of  the  development 
there  has  been  a  divinity  shaping  its  ends? 

Now  there  is  no  logical  way  of  denying  the  theistic  view  of 
the  universe,  except  by  making  man  himself  an  automaton, 
and  denying  that  man  can,  and  does,  direct  the  resident  forces 
of  nature  into  new  channels,  and  that  he  makes  combinations 
that  would  not  arise  but  for  his  interference.  A  house,  a 
painting,  a  book,  an  organized  commonwealth,  none  of  them 
springs  from  the  resident  forces  of  nature,  ^and  yet  they  all 
are  included  in  any  reasonable  conception  which  we  have  of 
the  development  of  the  universe.  If  one  is  to  include  these 
things  in  his  theory  of  evolution  he  should  rid  the  word  of 
its  ambiguity,  and  guard  against  the  atheistic  import  which 
has  become  so  generally  incorporated  into  the  word. 

It  is  instructive  at  this  point  to  note  the  attitude  of  Dar¬ 
win’s  mind  with  regard  to  evolution,  spontaneous  generation, 
and  kindred  questions.  Evolution  was  not  a  favorite  word 
with  Mr.  Darwin.  Indeed  he  rarely  used  it.  Evolution  was 
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preeminently  Herbert  Spencer’s  word,  and  Darwin  had  very 
little  respect  for  Spencer’s  methods  of  arriving  at  conclusions. 
Writing  to  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  upon  the  subject  of  spon¬ 
taneous  generation,  Darwin  says  of  Mr.  Bastian’s  effort  to 
prove  the  theory,  “  I  am  not  convinced,  partly,  I  think,  owing 
to  the  deductive  cast  of  much  of  his  reasoning;  and  I  know 
not  why,  but  I  never  feel  convinced  by  deduction,  even  in  the 
case  of  H.  Spencer’s  writings.”  Again  he  writes  to  the  same 
effect  in  a  letter  to  John  Fiske,  who  was  a  prominent  ex¬ 
pounder  of  Mr.  Spencer,  “  I  have  long  wished  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  the  views  of  the  many  great  men  whose  doctrines 
you  give.  With  the  exception  of  special  points  I  did  not  even 
understand  H.  Spencer’s  general  doctrines;  for  his  style  is 
too  hard  work  for  me.  ...  I  find  that  my  mind  is  so  fixed  by 
the  inductive  method,  that  I  cannot  appreciate  deductive  rea¬ 
soning  :  I  must  begin  with  a  good  body  of  facts  and  not  from  a 
principle  (in  which  I  always  suspect  some  fallacy)  and  then  as 
much  deduction  as  you  please.  This  may  be  very  narrow¬ 
minded  ;  but  the  result  is  that  such  parts  of  H.  Spencer  as  I 
have  read  with  care  impress  my  mind  with  the  idea  of  his 
inexhaustible  wealth  of  suggestion,  but  never  convince  me ; 
and  so  I  find  it  with  others.” 

Again  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  in  1866,  speaking 
of  Spencer’s  “  Biology,”  Darwin  says,  “  I  have  now  read  the 
last  number  of  H.  Spencer.  I  do  not  know  whether  to  think 
it  better  than  the  previous  number,  but  it  is  wonderfully 
clever,  and  I  dare  say  mostly  true.  I  feel  rather  mean  when 
I  read  him:  I  could  bear,  and  rather  enjoy  feeling  that  he 
was  twice  as  ingenious  and  clever  as  myself,  but  when  I  feel 
that  he  is  about  a  dozen  times  my  superior,  even  in  the  mas¬ 
ter  art  of  wriggling,  I  feel  aggrieved.  If  he  had  trained  him¬ 
self  to  observe  more,  even  if  at  the  expense,  by  the  law  of 
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balancement,  of  some  loss  of  thinking  power,  he  would  have 
been  a  wonderful  man.”  In  another  letter  to  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  Darwin,  speaking  of  his  own  theory  of  Pangenesis 
by  which  he  would  explain  all  the  mysteries  of  heredity, 
writes :  “  H.  Spencer  says  the  view  is  quite  different  from  his 
(and  this  is  a  great  relief  to  me,  as  I  feared  to  be  accused  of 
plagiarism,  but  utterly  failed  to  be  sure  what  he  meant,  so 
thought  it  safest  to  give  my  view  as  almost  the  same  as  his) 
and  he  says  he  is  not  sure  he  understands  it.” 

The  worst  that  could  be  said  about  Darwin  would  be  to 
call  him  an  agnostic.  He  was  always  careful,  however,  to 
say  that  his  opinions  were  of  no  special  value  upon  the  ulti¬ 
mate  questions  of  philosophy.  But  Darwin’s  agnosticism 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  design  in  nature  impressed 
his  friend  and  colaborer  Asa  Gray  as  unaccountable  and  sur¬ 
prising.  To  Darwin’s  question  “If  it  is  not  impossible  to 
imagine  so  many  and  nice  coadaptations  as  we  see  in  orchids 
being  formed  all  by  a  chance  blow  ?  *’  Gray  replies,  “  Yes, 
perfectly  impossible  to  imagine  (and  much  the  same  by  any 
number  of  chance  blows).  So  I  turn  the  question  back  upon 
you.  Is  not  the  fact  that  the  coadaptations  are  so  nice  next 
to  a  demonstration  against  their  having  been  formed  by 
chance  blows  at  all,  one  or  many?  Here  lies,  I  suppose,  the 
difference  between  us.  When  you  bring  me  up  to  this  point, 
I  feel  the  cold  chill.” 

Science  has  no  conclusive  evidence  which  debars  us  from 
believing  that  the  Creator  has,  at  sundry  times  and  places,  in¬ 
jected  new  forces  into  the  evolving  scheme.  One  of  these 
times  was,  as  we  may  well  believe,  when  he  spake  the  word 
and  said,  “  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding 
seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit  after  his  kind,  whose 
seed  is  in  itself,  upon  the  earth :  and  it  was  so.” 
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It  is  true  that  Huxley,  when  he  thought  he  had  traced  the 
evolution  of  life  through  resident  forces  back  to  this  point, 
while  acknowledging  “  that  at  the  present  moment  there  is 
not  a  shadow  of  trustworthy  direct  evidence  that  abiogenesis 
[spontaneous  generation]  does  take  place,  or  has  taken  place, 
within  the  period  during  which  the  existence  of  life  on  the 
globe  is  recorded,”  yet  asserted,  that  “the  fact, does  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  any  conclusion  that  may  be 
arrived  at  deductively  from  other  considerations  that,  at  some 
time  or  other,  abiogenesis  [spontaneous  generation]  must 
have  taken  place.  If  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  is  true,  liv¬ 
ing  matter  must  have  arisen  from  not-living  matter ;  for  by 
the  hypothesis,  the  condition  of  the  globe  was  at  one  time 
such  that  living  matter  could  not  have  existed  in  it,  life  being 
entirely  incompatible  with  the  gaseous  state.”  ^  From  this 
it  clearly  appears  that  the  theory  that  life  originated  through 
spontaneous  generation  from  the  preexistent  resident  forces 
of  nature  is  not  science  at  all,  but  philosophy,  and  bad  phi¬ 
losophy  at  that. 

The  “  abyss  ”  which  separates  matter  from  mind  is,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  broader  and  deeper  than  that  separating  non-living 
from  living  matter.  Thought  and  matter  are  absolutely  in¬ 
commensurate.  The  transformation  of  the  motion  of  physical 
particles  into  the  sensations  of  living  beings  and  the  intellect¬ 
ual  conceptions  of  the  human  mind  is  as  deep  a  mystery  as 
can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  universe.  The  clearest  evi¬ 
dence  of  creative  design  and  of  the  Creator's  omnipotence  is 
to  be  found  in  the  power  of  man’s  mind  to  transform  the  mo¬ 
tions  in  his  physical  system  into  the  thoughts  of  his  mental 
vision.  And  this  power  was  possessed  by  primitive  man  as 
completely  as  it  is  by  modern  man. 

*  EncyclopsBilIa  Britannica  (9th  etl.),  vol.  iii.  p.  089, 

Vol.  LXXI.  No.  284.  2 
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In  estimating  the  antiquity  of  man,  evolutionists  greatly 
overestimate  the  relative  advance  which  man  has  made  in 
connection  with  modem  discoveries  and  inventions.  Primitive 
man,  who  invented  language,  who  learned  how  to  make  fire 
and  to  chip  implements  out  of  flint,  who  domesticated  ani¬ 
mals,  and  invented  the  arts  of  spinning  and  weaving,  and, 
highest  of  all,  the  art  of  conveying  his  thoughts  to  others 
through  writing,  made  the  greatest  relative  advance  that  has 
ever  been  made. 

Nor  has  science  done  anything  to  weaken  the  main  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  existence  of  God;  for  this  rests  upon  none  of 
the  uncertainties  of  science  but  upon  the  marvelous  facts  of 
human  nature  which  are  known  and  experienced  by  all  men. 
The  Bible  is  right  in  assuming  that  every  man  knows  that 
God  is;  and  so  the  ablest  thinkers  in  all  ages  have  rightly 
assumed  that  every  sane  man  looks  directly  from  nature  up 
to  nature’s  God.  Natural  science  deals  only  with  secondary 
causes  and  makes  no  legitimate  attempts  to  solve  the  ultimate 
mysteries  of  the  universe.  The  distinguished  preacher  Robert 
Hall  was  correct  when,  in  addressing  his  audiences  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England,  he  presented  and  relied  for  conviction  upon 
the  argument  for  God’s  existence,  drawn  from  the  axiom 
that  every  effect  must  have  an  adequate  cause,  by  showing 
that  physical  facts  were  but  links  in  a  chain  of  cause  and 
effect  which  we  were  tracing  upward  to  a  starting-point.  The 
longer  the  chain  the  greater  its  weight,  and  the  greater  the 
demand  for  a  God  to  support  it  who  was  himself  an  Omnipo¬ 
tent  First  Cause. 

The  steam-engine  is  indeed  wonderful,  but  it  is  far  more 
wonderful  that  the  food  we  eat  can  be  transformed  into  mus¬ 
cular  power.  The  printing  press  was  a  wonderful  invention, 
but  the  original  invention  of  written  language  was  far  greater. 
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The  telegraph  and  the  telephone  are  marvelous  mechanical 
contrivances,  but  neither  is  as  marvelous  as  the  nervous  sys¬ 
tem  through  which  the  impressions  of  the  senses  are  conveyed 
to  the  brain.  Wireless  telegraphy  seems  the  most  surpassing 
of  all  wonders  because  its  accomplishment  is  so  recent.  But 
the  waves  in  the  ether  of  space  are  no  more  mysterious  than 
those  which  pulsate  through  the  air  and  impress  the  mechan¬ 
ism  of  the  ear.  Moreover,  all  these  things  are  mechanical. 
The  click  that  goes  into  one  end  of  the  telegraph  wire  comes 
out  a  click  at  the  other.  The  waves  that  are  set  in  motion 
in  the  air  and  the  ether  end  in  simple  waves  as  they  began. 
The  wonder  of  wonders  is  that  these  clicks  and  these  waves 
of  sound  when  transmitted  to  the  brain  are  transmuted  into 
thoughts.  Up  to  that  point  the  steps  are  regular  and  natural. 
But  there  an  infinite  leap  is  made,  passing  from  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  immaterial.  This  transcendent  leap  every  self- 
conscious  person  takes  every  moment  of  his  waking  life.  We 
do  not  have  to  ascend  to  the  heights  above  nor  descend  to  the 
depths  below  to  find  the  works  of  an  Omnipotent  Creator. 
They  are  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  composite  nature 
of  body  and  soul. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  theologians  have,  from  time  to 
time,  sympathized  more  or  less  with  the  obstructive  views  of 
their  contemporary  scientific  coadjutors  who  have  set  up  an 
unreasonable  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  new  facts  in 
science,  and  new  conceptions  concerning  the  course  of  nature. 
But  it  is  equally  true  that,  as  a  result  of  a  clearer  understand¬ 
ing  both  of  the  facts  of  revelation  and  the  phenomena  of  the 
natural  world,  the  warfare  between  science  and  revelation 
ceases  and  the  supposed  reasons  for  it  disappear. 

The  true  way  to  secure  peace  between  the  interpreters  of 
the  Bible  and  the  interpreters  of  the  physical  phenomena  of 
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the  universe  is  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  both  parties.  Un¬ 
belief  is  more  often  the  daughter  of  ignorance  than  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  Bible  is  a  more  reasonable  book  than  many  of  the 
devotees  of  science  are  accustomed  to  assume.  Much  mis¬ 
understanding  would  be  avoided  if  they  would  but  study  it 
more  carefully  and  comprehensively. 

Respecting  both  the  natural  sciences  and  the  Bible,  vvc 
may  well  say, 

“There  are  more  thiugs  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 

Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy.” 

The  more  fully  one  studies  the  complicated  forces  of  nature, 
the  easier  is  it  for  him  to  believe  in  the  wonderful  stories  of 
the  Bible.  The  African  chief  who  discredited  his  English 
visitors,  when  he  was  told  that  in  England  water  oftentimes 
became  so  solid  that  an  elephant  could  walk  on  it  without 
wetting  his  feet,  only  displayed  a  slightly  greater  degree  of 
ignorance  than  is  exhibited  when  many  of  the  stories  of  the 
Bible  are  discredited  because  they  contradict  the  knowledge 
of  nature  derived  from  our  limited  experience.  Here,  as 
elsewhere, 

“A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 

Tliere  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.” 

Instead  of  increasing  the  difficulty  of  believing  in  the  main 
Biblical  narratives,  modern  science  has,  in  a  large  number 
of  instances,  diminished  the  difficulty  by  revealing  the  power 
of  the  secondary  causes  employed  to  bring  about  the  events. 
The  Noachian  flood  retains  all  its  grandeur,  while  losing 
much  of  its  incredibility  after  studying  the  facts  of  the  Gla¬ 
cial  period.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  are  relieved  from  many 
of  their  supposed  improbabilities  when  we  become  familiar 
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with  the  natural  history  of  the  Nile.  The  crossing  of  the 
Red  Sea,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Jordan  by  Joshua,  the  falling  of  the  walls  of 
Jericho,  the  whirlwind  which  translated  Elijah,  the  opening 
of  the  waters  for  Elisha,  the  swimming  of  the  borrowed  axe, 
the  destruction  of  Sennacherib’s  host,  and  numerous  narra¬ 
tives  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  skepticism  and 
ridicule,  are  readily  believed  when  one  understands  what  sci¬ 
ence  teaches  us  concerning  the  physical  forces  involved  in 
the  production  of  the  phenomena,  and  at  the  same  time  ad¬ 
mits  the  existence  of  a  God  who  foresees,  even  if  he  does  not 
in  fact  foreordain,  all  events. 

Thus  has  it  ever  come  about  that  the  great  centers  of 
theological  study  have  also  been  centers  where  the  physical 
universe,  which  has  been  well  compared  to  the  “  garment  of 
deity,”  has  been  studied  with  greatest  assiduity  and  greatest 
success.  Therefore  it  is  that  the  friends  of  Heidelberg  Uni¬ 
versity  rejoice  in  the  generous  contribution  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  this  commodious,  well  equipped,  and  beautiful 
temple  of  science.  Within  its  walls  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
faith  and  science  will  sit  down  side  by  side,  and  while  ex¬ 
tending  far  the  realm  of  science  will  permit  its  devotees  still 
without  fear  to  walk  by  faith  in  the  realm  of  the  unseen  and 
the  eternal,  and  to  follow  the  torch  of  revelation  towards 
those  realms  of  ultimate  truth  to  which  science  may  never 
attain. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

SHOULD  A  TEACHER  ALSO  BE  AN 
INVESTIGATOR? 

BY  CHARLES  W.  SUPER,  ATHENS,  OHIO. 

It  is  generally  admitted,  in  academic  circles,  that  the  col¬ 
lege,  or  at  least  the  university,  professor  should  likewise  be 
a  creator  of  knowledge.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  opinion 
is  a  wise  one,  unless  many  exceptions  be  admitted,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  application  to  the  historical  sciences.  Probably 
the  domain  of  inanimate  and  unconscious  nature  is  unlimited; 
the  field  of  history  is  rapidly  narrowing.  In  some  remote 
corners  of  the  earth,  or  in  some  large  library,  a  few  hitherto 
unexamined  records  may  still  exist  above  ground ;  within  the 
realm  of  civilization  they  are  comparatively  few  and  unim¬ 
portant.  Besides,  he  who  would  explore  hitherto  unused  or 
little  known  archives  needs  a  special  equipment  as  a  linguist 
in  addition  to  time  and  means,  all  of  which  are  generally 
lacking  to  students  after  they  have  attained  a  graduate  de¬ 
gree.  The  most  that  a  large  majority  of  the  best-qualified 
postgraduate  students  can  do  is  to  arrange  into  a  lucid  whole 
materials  already  well  known.  This  requires  judgment  and 
skill,  combined  with  no  small  measure  of  literary  ability.  Re¬ 
search  work,  in  order  to  be  of  any  value,  demands  special 
qualifications  which  the  best  educational  facilities  cannot  fur¬ 
nish.  Our  country  has  produced  historians,  broadly  speaking, 
in  strictly  European  subjects,  of  the  highest  rank.  I  need 
mention  only  Ticknor  and  Motley,  but  especially  Lea  and 
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Furness.  Only  one  of  these  was  connected  with  an  Amer¬ 
ican  university  for  a  comparatively  short  time  in  early  life. 
It  is  a  matter  for  profound  regret  that  the  old-time  scholar¬ 
ship  has  almost  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  A  few  years  ago 
a  pupil  of  the  late  Professor  Shaler  said  to  me :  “  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  an  American  now  living  under  sixty  years 
of  age  whose  knowledge  is  as  extensive  and  accurate  as  his 
was.”  The  more’s  the  pity.  Breadth  of  intellectual  outlook 
is  not  necessarily  inimical  to  profundity.  Few  persons  are 
aware  of  the  variety  of  subjects  on  which  Kant  lectured  that 
had  no  connection  with  metaphysics. 

Until  about  fifty  years  ago  it  was  a  comparatively  easy 
matter,  at  least  for  foreigners,  to  obtain  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
at  most  of  the  German  universities.  This  fact  was  tersely 
expressed  by  Professor  Kastner,  who  used  to  say:  “We 
take  the  donkey’s  money  and  send  him  back  to  his  country.” 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  “  foreigners  ”  in  those 
days  meant  not  only  natives  of  another  country,  but  also  na¬ 
tives  of  another  province.  Until  about  the  middle  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  non-German  students  at  a  German  university 
were  very  uncommon.  It  used  to  be  said  that  when  the  trains 
first  began  to  run,  or  rather  to  pass,  through  Marburg,  in 
their  leisurely  way,  the  Pedell  of  the  University  was  wont  to 
loiter  about  the  station  with  a  couple  of  diplomas  under  his 
arm,  filled  out  except  the  name  of  the  recipient.  If  he  saw 
an  intelligent-looking  young  man  among  the  passengers,  he 
would  approach  him  and  insist  on  his  accepting  one,  —  not 
without  paying  for  it,  o*f  course.  Of  three  young  men  whom 
I  knew  in  my  student  days  who  received  a  degree  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  only  one  was  willing  to  “  fight  the  faculty,”  as  they 
expressed  it  (that  is,  take  an  oral  examination),  the  other 
two  excusing  themselves  on  the  ground  of  an  inadequate 
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knowledge  of  German.  Yet  under  this  loose  system  most  of 
Germany’s  great  scholars  were  trained,  and  we  may  add  some 
of  their  great  writers.  So  little  has  the  form  to  do  with  doc¬ 
tors’  theses  that  the  successful  candidate  often  writes  in  a 
language  which  none  of  his  examiners  fully  comprehend;  or 
if  he  uses  German,  it  is  defective  not  only  in  style  but  even 
in  grammar.  Many  Germans  have,  within  recent  years,  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  that  comprehensive  scholarship  among  their 
countrymen  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  probable  that 
a  superior  style  is  not  a  matter  that  can  be  taught.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we  consider  how  much  the  French  accom¬ 
plish  in  this  direction,  we  must  be  convinced  that  proper  train¬ 
ing  counts  for  a  great  deal.  Besides,  when  we  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  enormous  output  of  the  German  press,  we  must 
admit  that  while  much  of  it  is  crude,  a  considerable  amount 
is  not  without  a  good  degree  of  excellence. 

There  are  in  this  country  at  present  at  least  a  score  of  uni¬ 
versities  that  have  a  larger  teaching  force  and  more  ample 
financial  resources  than  any  in  Germany,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  two  or  three.  Yet  they  have  not  made  their 
impress  upon  the  public  mind  in  a  very  marked  degree.  Most 
of  them  are  chiefly  known  through  their  exploits  in  athletics. 
Of  the  Nobel  prizes  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  medicine,  not 
one  has  come  into  the  hands  of  a  native  American.  Our  in¬ 
feriority  is  plainly  not  due  to  a  lack  of  resources.  Public 
opinion  does  not  encourage  the  highest  type  of  intellectual 
activity. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  research,  who  is  profited  by  an 
elaborate  Neue  Auffassung  des  Hamlet,  or  by  Der  IVort- 
schats  Mandeznllesf  Such  papers  require  no  ability  whatever, 
— merely  industry  or  an  unbridled  imagination.  Suppose 
that  a  student,  instead  of  writing  a  thesis  on  alliteration  in 
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Horace,  were  to  make  a  first-hand  study  of  his  poems  with¬ 
out  consulting  a  single  modern  author.  Such  a  study  would 
probably  not  contain  one  new  thought ;  but,  if  combined  with 
careful  translating,  it  would  be  of  the  highest  value  to  the 
investigator.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  broadening  his 
view  of  literature  and  of  sharpening  his  intellectual  insight, 
such  as  no  mere  W ortkraemerei  could  do.  For,  as  a  writer 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  puts  the 
case,  “  When  we  contemplate  the  vast  number  of  so-called  re¬ 
searches  published  every  year,  it  becomes  evident  that  science 
will  be  more  surely  advanced  by  improving  the  quality  of 
these  papers  than  by  increasing  their  bulk.” 

If  a  reform  is  desirable  in  the  physical  sciences,  it  is  even 
more  desirable  in  the  mental  sciences.  In  his  “  Practical 
Study  of  Languages,”  Henry  Sweet  says :  “A  good  deal  of 
what  is  grandiloquently  called  ‘  original  research  ’  is  purely 
mechanical  work,  requiring  almost  less  originality  than  the 
routine  of  a  bank  clerk.  The  ‘  researcher  ’  looks  through  a 
catalogue  of  manuscripts,  and  finds,  say,  a  Treatise  on  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  in  the  Kentish  dialect  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  or  a  fragment  of  a  translation  of  the  French  romance 
of  The  Adventures  of  Sir  Arthur  and  the  Green  Lady,  which 
his  professor  assures  him  has  never  been  published.  Our 
student  copies  it  by  the  help  of  a  facsimile  of  the  handwriting 
of  the  manuscript,  translates  it  with  the  help  of  the  Latin  or 
French  original,  and  then  publishes  the  text  with  a  glossary 
and  an  introduction,  two-thirds  of  which  is  perhaps  written 
by  his  professor.  On  the  strength  of  this  original  research 
he  is  then  himself  made  a  professor  —  a  professor  who  never 
in  the  course  of  a  long  and  laborious  career  shows  the  slight¬ 
est  glimmering  of  originality.  The  evils  of  the  German  sys¬ 
tem  which  requires,  if  not  the  reality,  at  least  the  semblance 
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of  originality  from  every  candidate  for  the  doctor’s  degree 
are  manifest  and  self-evident.  Any  measure  that  would  stop 
this  overproduction  would  be  welcome.”  Although  there  is 
a  slender  possibility  that  any  person,  unless  he  be  endowed 
with  exceptional  ability,  will  be  able  to  advance  the  cause  of 
science,  broadly  speaking,  there  is  no  lack  of  opportunity  for 
the  promotion  of  culture.  One  does  not  need  to  be  a  pro- 
,  ducer  of  literature  in  order  to  be  able  to  discriminate  between 
what  is  superior  and  what  is  inferior.  If  the  patronage  of 
good  music  were  confined  to  first-class  performers,  it  would 
be  slender  indeed. 

To  what  an  enormous  extent  recent  writers  fill  their  books 
with  matter  that  does  not  increase  the  sum  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Euripides.  In 
the  Preface  to  his  recent  six-hundred-page  volume  on  this 
dramatist,  the  late  Dr.  Nestle  cites  at  least  ten  different  au¬ 
thors  who  have  dealt  with  the  same  theme,  without  counting 
special  articles,  criticisms  of  the ‘text,  or  historians  of  Greek 
literature.  Yet  after  reading  this  accumulated  mass  of  fact 
and  opinion,  what  do  we  know  about  Euripides  that  we  can¬ 
not  get  by  a  careful  study  of  the  original?  We  have  here  a 
display  of  erudition  that  is  hard  to  distinguish  from  pedan¬ 
try.  The  same  affirmation  may  be  made  of  almost  any  well- 
known  writer  of  antiquity.  We  may  take  an  author,  analyze 
his  style,  study  his  technique,  if  he  be  a  dramatist,  ascertain 
his  philosophy  of  life  and  his  relation  to  contemporary 
thought,  and  find  the  labor  profitable.  But  if  it  has  been  once 
done  little  is  left  for  gleaners.  The  case  is  virtually  closed. 
Everybody  know's  that  the  latest  books  on  almost  every  sub¬ 
ject  are  filled  with  criticisms  of  their  predecessors.  Verily, 
they  do  not  increase  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  We  have 
in  two  recent  Greek  histories,  that  of  Busolt  and  that  of  Be- 
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loch,  characteristic  samples  of  German  thoroughness.  Al¬ 
though  the  first  extends  only  to  the  battle  of  Chaeronaea  and 
is  still  incomplete,  it  fills  nearly  twenty-five  hundred  pages. 
Sometimes  we  have  only  a  few  lines  of  the  author’s  at  the 
top  of  the  page,  the  rest  being  taken  up  with  a  mass  of  ref¬ 
erences  and  discussions.  The  second  is  somewhat  smaller 
and  less  burdened  with  footnotes,  covers  more  ground,  and 
is  far  more  readable.  Yet  after  working  our  way  through 
this  mass  of  matter,  how  little  of  value  do  we  find  that  is 
not  in  Grote,  except  so  far  as  it  deals  with  the  early  period, 
which  hardly  belongs  to  the  subject?  A  work  of  the  same 
character  is  Macan’s  Herodotus.  What  everybody,  both  an¬ 
cient  and  modern,  has  written  upon  Books  IV.-IX.  is  here  set 
forth  in  detail.  After  reading  all  the  author  has  to  say,  we 
find  that  it  is  almost  exclusively  subjective,  and  of  no  real 
value  except  as  a  sort  of  encyclopedia  of  other  men’s  theories 
and  opinions  with  the  author’s  assent  or  dissent.  There  is 
hardly  a  single  point  upon  which  we  get  any  additional  light. 
Neither  Busolt  nor  ^loch  nor  Macan  exhibits  the  grasp  and 
insight  of  his  distinguished  predecessor.  When  we  take  up 
Roman  history  we  find  ourselves  in  much  the  same  case,  com¬ 
pared  with  Mommsen.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  within 
the  last  score  of  years  by  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  know  more  about  ancient 
Rome  than  we  knew  after  the  appearance  of  Mommsen’s 
magnum  opus. 

I  have  no  desire  to  depreciate  the  merits  of  investigations 
in  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology.  There  are,  however,  not 
many  persons  who  claim  for  them  a  high  cultural  or  educa¬ 
tional  value.  If  similar  methods  are  applied  to  literary  sub¬ 
jects  they  are  even  less  profitable,  because  the  probability  of 
making  any  discovery  of  importance  is  extremely  remote. 
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But  if  studies  of  this  kind  are  pursued  on  a  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  plan ;  if  they  deal  with  personalities  that  have  ex¬ 
ercised  a  widespread  influence  upon  the  thought  of  the  world, 
they  not  only  fill  the  mind  of  the  student  with  knowledge, 
they  likewise  improve  his  taste.  They  give  him  what  the 
Germans  call  Bildung}  Science  is  more  concerned  with 
depth ;  education  or  culture,  with  breadth  of  comprehension. 
The  former  seeks  to  find  out  what  is  not  yet  known ;  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  what  is  the  common  property 
of  the  human  race. 

“Alles  Gescheidte  ist  schon  einmal  gedacht;  man  musz  nur 
versuchen  es  noch  einmal  zu  denken.”  It  ought  to  be  possible 
for  our  educators  to  devise  a  system  of  awards  for  students 
who  excel  in  broad  scholarship  and  literary  excellence,  some¬ 
what  after  the  English  method,  equal  to  those  granted  to 
students  who  have  a  talent  for  minute  research,  if  minute 
research  requires  talent,  but  who  lack  the  necessary  ability 
for  lucid  presentation,  or  who  deal  with  subjects  that  do  not 
admit  of  it.  I 

The  older  English  universities  have  doubtless  always  been, 
and  probably  still  are,  deficient  in  many  things.  English  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  may  have  attached  undue  importance  to  what  is 
of  doubtful  value.  English  teachers  may,  in  the  main,  be 
prone  to  lay  too  little  stress  on  certain  kinds  of  thoroughness. 
Rut  no  one  can  deny  that  the  great  English  schools  and  uni¬ 
versities  have  produced  a  long  line  of  scholars  of  the  highest 
rank.  Most  of  them  knew,  moreover,  how  to  put  the  results 
of  their  studies  into  masterly  English.  It  would  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  name  a  pleiad  of  men  who  have  more  profoundly 
influenced  modern  thought  than  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall, 

*  It  may  be  worth  noting  here  that  both  Bildung  and  culture  are 
essentially  nineteenth-century  words,  as  any  one  can  convince  him¬ 
self  by  consulting  an  historical  dictionary. 
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Maxwell,  Lubbock,  Tylor,  and  Thomson.  Yet  these  are 
hardly  second  to  a  score  of  others.  Carl  Hillebrand,  who 
wrote  in  four  languages  and  always  said  something  worth 
heeding,  says  in  one  of  his  essays :  “  More  wonderful  than 
the  fertility  and  perennial  youthfulness  of  Bulwer  are  the 
fertility  and  perennial  youthfulness  of  England,  which  in  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  has  produced  a  dozen  writers  of 
novels  who  are  scarcely  equalled  by  a  single  one  on  the  con¬ 
tinent.  Besides  these,  it  possesses  about  a  hundred  others 
who  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  the  continental  writers  of  fash¬ 
ionable  romances,  but  who  surpass  them  at  least  in  one  re¬ 
spect:  they  are  entertaining  while  the  enjoyment  they  afford 
their  readers  is  not  purchased  at  the  price  of  morality  or  of 
nature.”  Yet  the  writer  of  these  lines  is  here  speaking  of 
only  a  single  domain  of  intellectual  activity.  Perhaps  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  Great  Britain’s  distinguished  men  and  women  had 
no  direct  connection  with  its  universities ;  but  these  at  least 
set  up  a  goal  toward  which,  in  the  essentials  of  culture,  pop¬ 
ular  opinion  has  striven.  If  they  did  no  more  than  set  up 
a  standard,  it  may  have  been  so  high  that  comparatively  few 
could  attain  it.  They  accomplished  all  that  could  be  expected, 
if  they  incited  many  to  make  the  attempt. 

Culture  is  the  process  of  acquainting  ourselves  with  ”  the 
best  that  has  been  known  and  said  in  the  world.”  It  does 
not  connote  the  possession  of  extensive  knowledge.  It  is  an 
attitude  of  mind  rather  than  an  acquisition  of  the  intellect.  It 
cannot  be  acquired  by  mastering  the  best  course  of  education 
that  can  be  devised.  Culture  is  not  a  matter  of  knowledge 
but  of  appreciation ;  not  of  quantity  but  of  quality ;  not  of 
knowing  but  of  feeling.  It  is  not  acquired  by  analysis  but 
by  synthesis.  Richard  Porson  was  England’s  greatest  Hel¬ 
lenist;  at  any  rate  he  was  second  only  to  the  other  Richard 
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who  flourished  a  century  earlier.  Yet  he  was  as  far  from 
being  a  man-  of  culture  as  the  proverbial  east  is  from  the  west. 
No  greater  contrast  in  manners  and  character  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  than  that  which  presents  itself  when  we  compare  him 
with  another  distinguished  Greek  scholar,  Thomas  Arnold. 
Yet  both  were  nourished  primarily  on  the  same  intellectual 
pabulum.  The  negative  effect  of  Greek  learning  was  exhib¬ 
ited  by  two  distinguished  scholars  on  the  other  side  of  the 
North  Sea,  —  Wilhelm  Dindorf  and  Rudolf  Westphal.  When 
one  has  listened  to  the  anecdotes  of  these  two  men  related  by 
persons  who  knew  them,  anecdotes  that  will  never  find  their 
way  into  print,  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  familiarity 
with  Greek  did  nothing  to  mitigate  the  vices  that  were  in¬ 
herent  in  their  nature.  In  marked  contrast  to  these  two 
Germans  both  in  character  and  disposition  was  another  en¬ 
thusiast  for  everything  Greek,  Friedrich  Jacobs,  a  fellow 
countryman  of  theirs.  Evidently  it  was  not  their  intellectual 
pursuits  and  attainments  that  made  these  men  so  widely 
different.  If  external  influences,  if  studies,  if  knowledge  and 
scholarly  attainments,  could  have  accomplished  anything,  the 
bearing  of  all  these  men  must  have  been  alike. 

As  culture  represents  an  attitude  of  mind  rather  than  the 
possession  of  information,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  changed  with 
advancing  years,  or  by  enlarged  experience.  We  all  know 
men  who  are  boors  by  nature,  men  whom  no  amount  or  kind 
of  knowledge  can  transform  into  anything  else.  With  sci¬ 
ence  it  is  different.  In  the  nature  of  the  case  its  domain  is 
unlimited.  Hence  the  mind  of  the  scientist  may  be  far  less 
cultured  than  that  of  Plato,  or  of  Cicero,  or  of  Plutarch,  but 
in  the  amount  of  knowledge  be  infinitely  in  advance.  Plutarch, 
and  less  systematically  Dio,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  last 
champions  of  a  liberal  education  who  belonged  to  the  ancient 
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world.  Both  would  have  been  shocked  to  hear  it  advocated 
on  grounds  of  utility.  But  because  the  education  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world  omitted  a  direct  questioning  of  nature,  the  society 
which  it  sought  to  conserve  passed  away.  Science  is  not 
merely  a  conservator  of  society,  it  is  likewise  a  motor  which 
increasingly  impels  it  forward.  Culture  is  a  matter  that  is 
always  individual ;  science  is  universal.  The  work  of  the 
scientist  is  judged  by  its  value,  not  by  the  character  of  the 
men  behind  it.  The  possessor  of  true  culture  is  above  his 
environment  and  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  may  be,  and 
generally  is,  the  admiration  of  the  small  circle  of  those  who 
know  him  directly  or  indirectly;  but  he  will  have  little  in 
common  \vith  the  many.  To  them  he  will  be  the  visionary 
who  attaches  undue  importance  to  things  of  little  worth,  or  of 
no  worth  at  all.  Hence  they  will  always  be  few  who  seek  it. 

When  we  read  or  listen  to  the  oral  reminiscences  of  stu¬ 
dents  who  attended  college  under  the  old  regime,  we  are 
constrained  to  believe  that  their  faculties  often  contained 
superior  men.  The  president  usually  did  a  good  deal  of 
teaching,  and  thus  came  into  personal  contact  with  all  the 
undergraduates.  The  teaching  force  took  themselves  and 
their  vocation  seriously.  The  instructors  regarded  themselves 
not  only  as  the  teachers  of  the  young  men  entrusted  to  their 
care,  but  the  custodians  of  their  morals  as  well.  There  is 
no  better  evidence  of  this  than  the  compulsory  attendance  at 
chapel  and  at  the  Sunday  services.  They  held  these  exer¬ 
cises  to  be  an  important  part  of  their  vocation,  or  they  would 
not  have  put  them  at  such  an  unseemly  hour  as  they  often 
did.  The  student  might  find  these  duties  very  irksome  and 
unreasonable,  but  they  could  not  help  seeing  that  to  their 
teachers  they  were  a  serious  matter.  Moreover,  these  rarely 
commended  the  higher  education  because  it  was  pecuniarily 
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profitable.  Had  they  done  so,  their  meager  salaries  would 
at  once  have  convicted  them  of  a  glaring  inconsistency.  Ed¬ 
ucation  to  them  meant  culture;  it  meant  the  opening-up  of  a 
larger  vista  before  the  minds  of  youth,  a  preparation  for  life 
as  a  whole  rather  than  a  preparation  for  some  particular  vo¬ 
cation.  Most  of  the  presidents,  and  not  unfrequently  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  faculty,  were  men  of  considerable  ability,  of  no 
mean  scholarship,  and  of  great  force  of  character.  They 
wTote  few  books  because  they  spent  most  of  their  time  in  the 
classroom.  As  most  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  the 
president  always  were  ministers  of  the  gospel,  they  rarely 
came  before  the  public  except  in  the  pulpit.  Their  sacred 
calling  w^as  therefore,  to  a  considerable  extent,  reflected  in 
their  work  as  teachers,  and  gave  to  it  at  least  a  quasi-religious 
character.  If  they  w^ere  not  what  would  now  be  called  good 
teachers,  they  were  usually  excellent  drill-masters. 

As  the  subjects  taught  were  chiefly  historical,  this  was  a 
decided  advantage  to  the  students.  When  every  member  of 
a  class  w'as  liable  to  be  called  on  any  day  to  recite,  he  was 
pretty  sure  to  prepare  himself  for  the  ordeal.  He  might  get 
up  his  Homer  or  his  Virgil  with  the  help  of  a  translation; 
but  if  he  had  not  consulted  the  grammatical  references  his 
slipshod  work  was  almost  certain  to  be  detected.  -Although 
most  of  the  graduates  expected  to  enter  the  legal  or  medical 
profession  or  the  ministry,  there  was  virtually  nothing  in  the 
curriculum  that  looked  to  one  of  these  professions  rather 
than  another.  It  had  been  devised  for  the  training  of  the 
mind  rather  than  for  the  communication  of  knowledge.  Al¬ 
though  there  was  among  the  students  a  good  deal  of  indul¬ 
gence  in  horseplay  and  in  drink,  and  although  they  often 
made  themselves  conspicuous  by  their  rowdyism,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  there  was  more  immorality  among  them  than 
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there  is  in  their  twentieth-century  successors.  While  the  col¬ 
lege  affected  a  much  smaller  portion  of  the  ccmimunity  than 
it  affects  now,  the  effects  produced  seem  to  have  been  deeper 
and  more  permanent  than  most  of  the  students  themselves 
were  aware  of,  until  long  after  their  college  days  had  passed. 
A  young  man  who  went  to  college  did  so  for  the  purpose  of 
studying.  That  many  spent  their  time  otherwise,  is  well 
known. 

Professor  Gayley  has  graphically,  if  somewhat  hyperbol- 
ically,  described  the  activities  of  the  modern  college  boy  in 
his  “  Idols  of  Education  ” :  “  Class  meetings,  business  meet¬ 
ings,  committee  meetings,  editorial  meetings,  football  rallies, 
baseball  rallies,  pyjama  rallies,  vicarious  athletics  on  the 
bleachers,  garrulous  athletics  in  dining  room  and  parlor  and 
on  the  porch,  rehearsals  of  the  glee  club,  rehearsals  of  the 
mandolin  club  and  of  the  banjo,  rehearsals  for  dramatics  (a 
word  to  stand  the  hair  on  end),  college  dances  and  class  ban¬ 
quets,  fraternity  dances  and  suppers,  preparations  for  the 
dances  and  banquets,  more  committees  for  the  preparations; 
a  running  up  and  down  on  the  campus  for  ephemeral  items 
for  ephemeral  articles  in  ephemeral  papers,  a  soliciting  of 
advertisements,  a  running  up  and  down  for  subscriptions  to 
the  dances  and  the  dinners,  and  the  papers  and  the  clubs;  a 
running  up  and  down  in  college  politics,  making  tickets,  pull¬ 
ing  wires,  and  adjusting  combinations,  canvassing  for  votes  — 
canvassing  the  girls  for  votes,  si>endmg  hours  at  sorority 
houses  for  votes  —  spending  hours  at  sorority  houses  for  sen¬ 
timent  ;  talking  rubbish  unceasingly,  thinking  rubbish,  re¬ 
vamping  rubbish  —  rubbish  about  high  jinks,  rubbish  about 
low,  rubbish  about  rallies,  rubbish  about  pseudo-civic  honor, 
rubbish  about  girls ;  —  what  margin  of  leisure  is  left  for  the 
one  activity  of  the  college,  which  is  study  ?  ”  There  is  no 
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panacea  for  mental  atrophy  nor  for  laziness  either  in  the  pro¬ 
fessor’s  chair  or  outside  of  it.  The  man  himself  is  the  de¬ 
cisive  factor.  But  it  is  not  often  that  the  lover  of  science  or 
the  lover  of  literature  becomes  cold  toward  his  mistress. 

It  is  a  prevalent  belief,  although  an  erroneous  one,  that 
the  professors  in  German  universities  are  all  investigators. 
Every  one  who  has  been  a  student  at  a  German  university 
knows  that  lectures  are  often  read  from  paper  that  is  yellow 
with  age.  The  contrast  is  marked  when  a  new  leaf  appears 
once  in  a  while  that  has  evidently  been  inserted  “  within  the 
memory  of  men  now  living.”  Owing  to  the  diminishing  num¬ 
ber  of  fields  still  unexplored,  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
labor  necessary  to  discover  anything  which  is  not  already 
known,  research  work  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  not 
merely  a  finding  something  which  the  seeker  does  not  hap¬ 
pen  to  know,  is  daily  becoming  more^  difficult.  In  the  uni¬ 
versities  that  use'  the  German  language,  there  are  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  doctors  of  philosophy.  That  all  of  these,  or  even 
a  considerable  proportion,  could  increase  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge  or  have  done  so,  is  a  preposterous  supposition. 
This  being  the  case,  there  is  an  increasing  field  of  useful¬ 
ness  for  the  inspiring  teacher.  If  he  chooses  so  to  regard  it, 
his  work  is  new  with  every  fresh  pupil.  There  are  men 
whose  enthusiasm  is  not  dulled  with  advancing  age.  It  is 
an  erroneous  assumption  that  a  man’s  efficiency  necessarily 
decreases  after  a  certain  number  of  years  have  passed  over 
his  head.  The  services  of  some  men  are  more  valuable  at 
seventy  than  those  of  others  at  thirty-five.  With  some  teach¬ 
ers,  experience  increases  efficiency  and  keeps  it  at  high  tide 
with  class  after  class ;  with  a  larger  number  it  produces  in¬ 
difference,  routine,  and  intellectual  hebetude. 

Our  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  destined  to  divide 
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more  and  more  sharply  into  two  classes.  Those  that  are 
supported  by  taxation  will  be  compelled  to  devote  themselves 
to  the  practical  branches;  the  culture  studies,  such  as  the 
ancient  languages,  literature,  and  philosophy,  will  be  left  to 
those  that  are  supported  by  endowments.  In  some  of  the 
larger  state  universities,  Greek  is  scarcely  taught,  and  even 
Latin  has  a  very  subordinate  place.  Much  harm  has  come 
to  the  cause  of  higher  education  from  the  competition  for 
students.  When  the  president  of  a  college  or  university  is 
chiefly  concerned  to  boast  of  a  large  enrollment,  but  especially 
of  large  graduating  classes,  the  cause  of  scholarship  must 
suffer.  Sometimes  a  young  man  who  has  been  graduated 
through  sympathy  wakes  up  and  makes  his  mark  in  later 
years ;  but  it  is  a  poor  policy  to  take  many  risks  of  this  kind. 
Quite  too  many  young  people  are  literally  “  lured  ”  into  col¬ 
lege  when  they  should  be  devoting  themselves  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  some  practical  vocation. 
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The  Colorado  Mine  War. 

ARTICLE  III. 

THE  COLORADO  MINE  WAR. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  A.  A.  BERLE,  D.D.,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

It  has  long  been  one  of  the  axioms  of  statesmanship,  so- 
called,  that  the  surest  method  by  which  a  nation  can  be  di¬ 
verted  from  the  steady  and  serious  contemplation  of  its  own 
domestic  affairs,  is  to  fix  the  attention  upon  things  in  foreign 
lands;  and  Mr.  Seward  is  said  to  have  advised  Mr.  Lincoln 
to  engage  in  a  foreign  war,  in  order  to  turn  thus  the 
attention  of  the  x\merican  people  from  their  interest  in  the 
question  of  slavery.  The  vast  European  war  which  is  now 
engrossing  the  thought  of  the  civilized  world  is  having  pre¬ 
cisely  this  effect  upon  some  of  the  most  pressing  of  our 
domestic  problems  which  are  fraught  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  good  or  evil  to  our  own  people.  One  of  these 
is  finding  its  most  costly  and  dangerous  expression  at  the 
present  moment  in  Colorado,  in  the  fierce  and  deadly  strug¬ 
gle  which  is  being  waged  in  that  State  in  what  is  now  gen¬ 
erally  known  as  the  Colorado  Mine  War.  And  war  is  no 
misnomer  for  the  contest.  For  it  has  had  all  the  bloody  and 
murderous  accompaniments  of  war.  Machine  guns,  repeater 
rifles,  fire,  and  devastation  have  been  really  and  actually 
present  in  this  struggle.  Men  have  been  killed  in  open  bat¬ 
tle.  Property  has  been  destroyed.  Women  and  children 
have  met  their  death  exactly  as  they  are  now  being  reported 
as  meeting  it  in  the  bloody  struggle  of  Europe.  The  only 
reason  they  are  not  being  massacred  in  Colorado  at  this  min- 
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ute  is  that  the  cavalry  of  the  United  States  are  camped  on 
the  spot  ready  to  open  fire  upon  disturbers  of  the  peace  who¬ 
ever  they  happen  to  be.  Civil  government  has  broken  down 
in  Colorado  precisely  as  it  has  in  the  war-swept  portions  of 
Europe.  The  orderly  processes  of  law  exist,  where  they 
exist,  only  because  the  military  arm  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  is  present,  and  permitting  them  to  be  exercised. 

Only  the  intense  preoccupation  of  the  national  mind  with 
the  vaster  affairs  of  Europe  prevents  this  matter  from  being 
one  of  the  most  acute  problems  to  be  solved  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future.  Only  the  fresh  questions  forced  upon  us  by 
our  foreign  relations  prevent  the  nation  from  thinking  with 
the  greatest  possible  tenseness  and  anxiety  concerning  an 
issue  which,  sooner  or  later,  must  be  threshed  out  in  the 
forum  of  the  national  political  arena,  and  cause  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  some  definite  principles  with  reference  to  the 
future  relations  of  some  kinds  of  enterprises'  to  the  national 
and  state  governments.  One  of  these  is  the  mining  industry. 
The  Colorado  war,  important  and  frightful  as  it  has  been 
and  is,  is  but  a  part  of  a  vaster  question  which  is  looming 
up  in  this  land,  of  which  deadly  hints  have  already  been  given 
at  Lawrence,  at  Paterson,  at  Butte,  and  at  Los  Angeles.  Un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  higher  and  more  effective  organization 
and  the  political  instruction  of  the  laboring  millions,  the 
question  is  rapidly  ceasing  to  be  a  question  of  the  relations 
of  capitalist  and  laborer,  and  liecoming  one  which  has  to 
do  with  the  permanence  of  republican  government.  It  is  rap¬ 
idly  taking  on  a  form  which  has  to  do  with  the  permanence  of 
judicial  administration,  the  existence  of  processes  of  law,  and 
the  determination  of  the  questions  of  industrial  development 
and  relations  by  civil  processes.  In  Colorado  at  present,  no¬ 
tice  has  been  given  that  the  appeal  is  to  be  made  to  force, 
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and  force  of  the  deadliest  kind.  The  question  is  no  longer 
one  which  has  to  do  with  wages,  with  conditions  and  with 
the  proper  supervision  of  industrial  relations,  but  whether 
there  shall  be  any  courts,  any  law,  or  any  administration  of 
any  kind  that  will  not  be  coerced  by  threats  of  destruction. 
This  is  the  situation  in  Colorado  at  the  present  time.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  people  in  that  State,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  party  affiliation,  are  combining,  first  of  all,  to  restore 
the  rule  of  law.  They  are  making  every  effort  to  restore 
conditions  which  will  bring  back  the  sovereignty  of  their 
State,  and  leave  them  no  longer  h  satrapy  governed  by 
the  military  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  present  government  of  Colorado  is  the  private  beliefs 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  By  his  order  the 
troops  are  in  that  State,  and  by  his  orders  they  remain. 
Through  this  order  they  are  issuing  all  sorts  of  decrees,  bear¬ 
ing  not  only  upon  peace  and  order,  but  upon  the  relations'  of 
mine  owners  and  their  workmen.  They  are  defining  the 
status  of  industrial  relations.  They  are  determining  whether 
a  man  may  work  in  that  State  or  not.  They  are  ruling  as 
to  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  resident  of  Colorado.  They  are 
determining  whether  he  has  or  has  not  a  right  to  work  in 
the  mines.  They  are  thus  assuming  functions  which  show 
clearly  that  civil  government  has  utterly  broken  down ;  and 
while  the  machinery  of  government  is  there,  it  is  permitted 
to  work,  when  it  does  work,  only  by  sufferance  of  the  com¬ 
manders  of  United  States  troops. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  in  any  State  in  the  Union  should 
receive  the  interested  attention  and  mature  thought  of  every 
citizen  of  this  land.  And  it  should  receive  this,  because  it 
indicates  with  unerring  precision  what  may  reasonably  be 
expected  if  there  is  not  a  check,  and  a  powerful  check,  put  at 


once,  upon  certain  tendencies  which  are  growing  not  only 
in  the  western  portions  of  the  land,  but  in  every  part  of  the 
land  with  increasing  force  and  power.  The  laboring  hosts 
of  the  United  States  are  no  longer  a  downtrodden  fraction! 
“  helpless  in  the  hands  of  capitalists.”  The  notion  that  the 
laboring  millions  are  any  longer  in  fear  of  their  employers, 
or  that  they  are  to  be  considered  in  any  other  manner  than 
a  thoroughly  well  organized  group  of  combatants  perfectly 
capable  and  perfectly  equipped  to  meet  on  fair  terms  their 
antagonists,  .is  a  superstition.  The  labor  question  has  ceased 
to  be  one  in  which  sympathy  for  the  “  laboring  masses  ” 
should  play  any  part  whatever.  The  history  of  the  dynamit¬ 
ing  outrages  shows  that.  But  it  is  even  more  clearly  shown 
by  the  vast  sums  which  are  now  at  the  command  of  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  any  labor  struggle.  In  Colorado,  the  present  contest 
must  be  costing  the  labor  side  many  thousands  of  dollars, 
running  possibly  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Without 
these  funds  this  strike  and  its  attendant  results  could  not 
possibly  have  been  brought  about.  These  funds  come  from 
every  part  of  the  land.  They  come  by  as  real  a  tax  upon 
millions  of  men  as  any  tax  ever  laid.  These  funds  are  be¬ 
yond  public  scrutiny,  and  are  accounted  for  to  nobody  who 
has  the  public  interest  at  stake.  Unlike  the  great  corpora¬ 
tions,  that,  at  least,  are  subject  to  legislative  supervision  and 
control,  the  United  Mine  Workers,  for  example,  can  com¬ 
mandeer  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  for  which  no  ac¬ 
counting  at  all  need  be  given  to  any  responsible  authority 
which  represents  the  public  interest.  The  sooner  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  this  fact  is  comprehended,  the  better  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  for,  on  the  settlement  of  the  principle 
involved,  depend  the  perpetuity  of  our  courts,  the  continuance 
of  legal  and  civil  administration,  and  the  possibilities  of  or- 
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derly  industrial  and  social  development.  But  at  least  it 
should,  once  and  for  all,  dissipate  any  foolish  or  maudlin 
sympathy  for  these  organizations,  as  a  part  of  the  solution 
of  the  problems  with  justice  and  righteousness.  The  pres¬ 
ent  writer  yields  to  absolutely  nobody  in  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed.  His  life  has 
been  spent  in  that  cause.  But  no  well-informed  person  can  fail 
to  see  that,  from  now  on,  this  matter  is  to  be  regarded, 
by  the  neutral  and  disinterested  portion  of  the  population, 
not  as  a  case  of  the  “  oppressed  ”  rising  against  their  “  op- 
pressois,”  but  as  that  of  two  equal  or  very  nearly  equal  con¬ 
tending  forces  which  are  battling  against  what  belongs  to 
neither  of  them,  but  to  the  general  public  and  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  namely,  order  and  law,  and  seeking  to  insure  that  there 
shall  be  in  this  country  an  imperium  in  imperio!  It  has  been 
a  common  saying  that  there  was  such  a  government  within 
the  government,  and  that  it  has  been  one  of  wealth.  This 
may  have  been  the  case.  It  is  probably  not  the  case  now. 
There  is  an  inner  government  of  labor  organization,  which 
is  quite  as  capable  of  tyranny,  rapine,  cruelty,  and  robl^ery 
as  the  inner  government  of  wealth.  What  we  want  now,  is 
to  see  that  fact  clearly,  in  order  not  to  substitute  one  tyranny 
for  another.  It  will  do  us  little  good  if  we  throw  off  the 
tyranny  of  capitalists,  only  to  substitute  another  called  labor. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  now  no  difference  in  the  methods 
of  these  two.  Tyranny  operates  exactly  alike  wherever  it 
is.  Many  people  have  not  yet  emerged  from  the  dream  that 
the  “  labor  ”  millions  are  a  helpless  lot  of  people  who  need 
to  be  “  sympathized  ”  with  every  time  they  make  an  issue  or 
raise  an  argument.  That  was  once  the  case.  It  is  the  case 
no  longer.  There  is  not  a  stain  on  the  record  of  the  ma¬ 
rauders  of  capital  which  is  not  now  also  upon  the  record  of 
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the  marauders  of  labor.  There  is  this  difference,  however. 
That  so-called  capitalists  will  never  command  any  sympathy 
and  will  never  get  a  just  consideration  of  their  case,  if  they 
happen  to  have  one,  unless  the  people  of  this  country  wake 
up  to  the  fact  just  indicated.  It  is  not  unthinkable  that  the 
public  will  in  time  come  to  feel  as  bitterly  over  labor  tyranny 
as  it  has  in  times  past  felt  over  capitalist  tyranny.  Nothing 

t 

brings  this  fact  into  bolder  relief  than  the  struggle  in  Colo¬ 
rado.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  from  the  very  outset,  that, 
in  trying  to  understand  the  situation,  the  combatants  are  not 
one  big  and  the  other  little.  They  are  big  balanced  foes,  and 
there  is  no  sympathy  to  be  wasted  on  either.  What  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  needs  to  do  is  to  remember  this  fact,  and  try  to 
examine  with  impartial  justice  the  documents  in  the  case,  and- 
get  at  the  basic  elements  of  the  contest. 

THE  BASIS  OF  THIS  DISCUSSION. 

The  basis  of  this  discussion  was  secured  by  means  of  a 
ten-days’  visit  to  Colorado,  during  which  "the  present  writer 
talked  with  many  people,  representing  every  conceivable  shade 
of  opinion  and  interest.  He  discussed  the  question  as  a 
whole,  and  many  particular  points  of  the  struggle,  with 
leaders  on  both  sides,  and  public  men  who  were  wholly  dis¬ 
interested.  He  talked  with  officers  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company,  examined  documents  submitted  by  them,  in¬ 
cluding  their  briefs  submitted  to  the  Congressional  Commit¬ 
tee,  together  with  countless  other  publications  from  people 
who  could  have  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  any  kind.  In 
a  similar  way,  he  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  labor  lead¬ 
ers,  talked  with  the  president  of  the  Colorado  Federation  of 
Labor,  got  their  documents  and  briefs,  sought  out  every  au¬ 
thority  obtainable  setting  forth  the  facts  from  their  point  of 
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view.  He  sought  mine  operators  who  were  unionized,  or  had 
been,  and  others  who  were  not.  He  talked  with  public  offi¬ 
cials  of  every  kind  and  rank.  He  sought  out  officials  of 
courts,  sheriffs  and  mayors  of  towns.  He  visited  some  of  the 
mines  and  some  of  the  battlefields,  and  saw  himself  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  bloody  fray.  He  saw  homes  of  miners  and 
examined  their  living  conditions.  He  talked  with  many  per¬ 
sons  who  were  a  part  of  the  trouble  when  it  was  at  its  worst, 
like  clerks  who  took  up  arms  to  defend  themselves  from  at¬ 
tack  and  thought  only  of  self-defense.  He  talked  with  the 
head  of  the  Colorado  military  forces  and  some  of  his  subor¬ 
dinates.  He  talked  with  the  commanding  officers  of  the 
United  States  Troops  and  got  their  views  as  to  conditions 
and  all  that  they  could,  by  the  terms  of  their  employment, 
communicate.  He  discussed  the  questions  at  issue  with  lead¬ 
ing  citizens  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion.  He  has  pa¬ 
tiently  examined  a  mass  of  documents  almost  unbelievable 
in  volume,  and  tried  to  sift  out  of  their  special  pleading  and 
obvious  partisanship,  what  was  true  and  what  was  false.  He 
has  endeavored  to  sift  these  impressions  through  an  unbiased 
mind,  and  make  the  deductions  which  the  personal  elements 
in  all  such  discussions  naturally  invited.  He  asked  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  to  name  the 
strongest  man  on  the  other  side,  and  then  sought  especially 
to  weigh  and  examine  that  witness,  as  being  the  one  most 
feared  by  the  foe.  In  a  similar  way  he  asked  the  President 
of  the  Colorado  Federation  of  Labor  to  name  the  strongest 
man  on  his  opposing  side,  and  made  that  witness  a  special 
subject  of  examination  both  as  to  character,  acts,  and  ideas. 
He  sought  thus  to  know  upon  what  the  leaders  placed  their 
emphasis.  He  sought  to  get  each  side  to  pin  its  cause  to 
something  on  which  they  were  willing  to  stand  or  fall.  In 
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this  way,  he  believes  he  has  been  in  a  position  to  get  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  evidence  submitted,  and  make 
reasonable  inferences  from  the  facts  in  dispute.  If  there  was 
a  fairer  way  to  get  at  the  basic  truth  of  this  struggle  than 
this,  the  writer  does  not  know  it.  He  accepted  favors  from 
nobody  and  is  under  obligations  to  nobody.  In  the  weeks 
since  that  time,  all  this  material  has  been  carefully  gone  over 
and  collated,  and  one  of  the  significant  things  about  it,  which 
may  be  stated  at  this  point,  is,  that  the  amount  of  falsehood 
which  has  been  spread  over  the  land  concerning  the  strike 
is  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  whole  business.  Perhaps  the 
journalistic  situation  in  Colorado  and  the  country  at  large, 
is  responsible  for  some  of  this.  But,  at  all  events,  it  may 
be  laid  down  that  there  are  no  more  monstrous  lies,  libels, 
and  iniquitous  misrepresentations  possible,  than  have  been 
sent  abroad  from  Colorado  with  reference  to  this  struggle. 
Unless  we  are  willing  to  believe  that  the  State  of  Colorado 
is  full  of  wanton,  brutal  assassins,  and  that  all  the  natural 
emotions  and  common  standards  of  human  action  are  dropped 
into  a  well  at  one  fell  swoop,  then  a  very  large  part  of  what 
has  been  written  about  the  Colorado  Mine  War  may  as  well 
be  discarded  at  once.  The  facts  are  horrible  enough.  The 
truth,  naked  and  unembellished,  is  a  story  to  make  Americans 
hang  their  heads  with  shame.  The  simple  narrative  of  what 
took  place  (alas,  that  is  just  what  it  is  so  hard  to  get)  should 
make  every  man  pause,  and  consider  how  momentous  are  the 
issues  at  stake.  And  for  this  very  reason  it  is  needful  to 
avoid  making  deductions  on  the  basis  of  falsehoods  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  prejudice  and  sympathy.  We  are  here  dealing  with 
what  may,  before  long,  as  surely  bring  about  civil  war  in 
this  country  as  anything  can  be.  Principles  of  action  are 
forming,  which,  if  they  bear  murders,  machine  guns,  repeat- 
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ing  rifles,  fire  and  slaughter  in  the  green  tree,  may  well  bring 
us  to  civil  war  when  they  are  matured.  While  this  article 
is  being  written,  already  similar  scenes  are  being  enacted  in 
Biitte,  and  the  forces  are  lining  up  for  what  may  at  any  time 
become  another  war  like  the  Colorado  war.  In  California, 
agencies  are  at  work  already,  which  seek  to  bring  about  a 
struggle  like  that  which  has  broken  out  in  Colorado  and  Mon¬ 
tana.  But  we  shall  not  get  anywhere,  unless  we  get  to  a 
frame  of  mind  which  will  automatically  reject  the  clouds  of 
lies  which  flood  the  land.  Public  opinion  based  on  these  or 
on  prejudiced  and  partisan  expositions  of  the  situation,  will 
surely  err.  It  has  taken  weeks  of  study  and  reflection  to  get 
what  portion  of  the  truth  the  present  writer  has  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  he  makes  no  pretense  to  having  the  last  word.  The 
“  last  word  ”  will  not  be  written  for  many  years  probably. 
What  is  needed  now,  is  the  right  attitude  toward  the  whole 
problem.  Only  patient  and  long-continued  investigation  will 
bring  forth  the  full  truth.  This  is  the  reason  why  mani¬ 
festoes  of  one  kind  and  another,  other  than  such  as  seek 
merely  to  urge  public  opinion  to  a  fair  consideration  of  the 
facts,  are  worse  than  fruitless.  On  the  contrary,  they  are 
likely  to  make  a  bad  matter  worse.  All  that  this  article  aims 
to  accomplish  is  to  give  one  fair  observer’s  attitude. 

AS  TO  MINE  CONDITIONS. 

No  mining  conditions  in  the  country  are  what  they  should 
be.  The  work  of  mining  is  so  hard,  and  the  necessary  diffi¬ 
culties  attendant  upon  the  prosecution  of  the  industry  are 
such,  that  the  work  of  mining  will  always  be  hard  work,  and 
work  full  of  risks  and  dangers  to  life  and  health.  The  State 
of  Colorado  has  what  both  operators  and  mine  workers  pro¬ 
nounce  the  best  mining  law  in  the  country.  When  it  is  asked 
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why  the  conditions  are  not  better,  this  being  the  case,  tlie 
labor  leaders  tell  you  that  the  law  is  not  enforced.  They  will 
tell  you  that  the  mine  operators  are  not  complying  with  the 
law.  But  admitting  this  to  be  the  fact,  that  is  an  impeach¬ 
ment  not  of  the  mine  operators,  but  of  the  civil  authorities 
of  the  State,  whose  business  it  is  to  enforce  its  laws.  But 
when  you  ask  disinterested  citizens  as  to  whether  the  gen¬ 
eral  enforcement  of  law,  in  this  respect,  is  as  good  as  the 
general  enforcement  of  law  in  other  respects,  you  will  be 
told  that  the  laws  here  are  enforced  about  as  well  as  they 
are  in  many  other  things,  and  that  this  cannot  be  singled  out 
as  an  exceptional  case  of  non-enforcement  of  the  laws.  That 
the  law  is  not  or  has  not  been  enforced  seems  clear  enough 
from  the  common  admission  of  everybody  concerned,  but  it 
cannot  be  cited  as  a  case  of  exceptional  lawlessness  on  the 
part  of  the  mine  operators.  There  are  many  laws  on  our 
statute  books  which  are  not  enforced.  This  is  about  what 
that  allegation  against  the  mine  owners  amounts  to.  They 
should  comply  with  the  law.  And  the  State  authorities  are 
there  to  see  that  they  do,  as  with  all  other  industries  and  all 
other  interests. 

There  is  no  uniformity  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  miners  work  and  live.  There  are  some  exceptionally 
good.  There  are  others  exceptionally  bad,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  the  industries  of  Massachusetts,  for  example.  I  saw 
miners’  homes  which,  for  light,  air,  and  general  sanitary 
comfort  and  convenience,  make  some  of  the  factory  cities 
of  Massachusetts  look  very  disgraceful.  But  there  is  no  uni¬ 
formity,  and  the  variety  is,  in  part,  in  ve^ry  large  part,  due  to 
the  personal  equation  among  the  miners  themselves.  And 
here  we  face  a  matter  which  has  a  large  part  to  do  with  con¬ 
ditions.  Many  thousands  of  these  miners  are  from  the  Bal- 
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kan  States,  and  brought  with  them  the  civilization,  ideas,  and 
ideals  of  these  States.  What  those  are,  let  the  recent  Balkan 
war  itself  portray.  But  this  is  hardly  enough,  for  many  of 
these  workers,  freed  from  the  restraints  of  their  European 
environment,  are  seven  times  more  ready  to  beccwne  subjects 
of  violence  than  they  would  be  in  their  native  environment. 
It  is  this  which  gives  such  deadly  significance  to  the  invasion 
of  foreign  agitators.  But  these  same  populations  in  other 
places  and  under  other  industrial  conditions  show  exactly 
the  same  characteristics  that  they  exhibit  here,  and  this 
is  what  makes  it  absurd  to  speak  of  “  mine  conditions  ”  as 
though  that  term  described  all  the  workers.  But  that  some 
of  these  workers  seem  to  prosper  under  their  conditions,  or 
at  least  choose  the  saving  of  money,  to  using  it  for  their 
own  improvement,  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  saved  collectively  thousands  of  dollars  which  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  holds  for  them  as  a  sav¬ 
ings  bank,  paying  four  per  cent  interest,  —  exactly  what  the 
savings  banks  of  Massachusetts  are  paying,  —  and  that  in 
June  over  $14,000  was  paid  in  interest  on  these  deposits.^ 
Moreover,  the  curious  fact  is,  that,  while  the  war  is  on,  the 
strikers  still  have  their  money,  some  of  them,  on  deposit  with 
the  Company,  and  are  drawing  interest  on  their  savings  while 
in  the  Company’s  employ !  Certainly  workers  who  can  draw 
$14,000  in  interest  semi-annually  are  not  exactly  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  helpless!  But  it  may  be  found  that  some  of  these 
very  people  are  living  under  conditions  which  are  not  sani¬ 
tary  or  wholesome.  This  is  equally  true  of  thousands  of  for¬ 
eigners  in  New  England,  who  will  save  their  money  and 

*  The  amount  on  deposit  In  May,  1913,  was  $494,239.03,  and  the 
amount  remaining  In  May,  1914,  was  $411,471.89.  The  interest 
earned  in  1913  was  $14,470.60.  This  is  hardly  indicative  of  ina¬ 
bility  to  accumulate  savings  under  the  prevailing  conditions. 
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still  live  under  conditions  which  they  might  easily  improve  if 
they  chose. 

The  mine  operators  themselves  admit  that  the  conditions 
need  improvement.  What  they  contend  is,  that  the  improve¬ 
ment  goes  on  steadily,  and  this  seems  to  be  justified  by  the 
facts.  So  far  as  I  could  judge,  there  has  been  a  continuous 
improvement  in  this  respect.  I  asked  various  mine  operators 
whether  they  thought  their  workers  had  any  grounds  of  com¬ 
plaint,  and  they  promptly  said,  “  Yes.”  I  did  not  find  any 
operators  who  did  not  freely  admit  that  there  was  need  for 
improvement,  and  great  need.  What  they  contended  was 
that  they  were  making  the  improvement  as  rapidly  as  the 
conditions  of  the  industry  admitted,  —  a'contention  that  was 
partly  true  and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  partly  not  true.  But  in 
any  case  the  conditions,  speaking  by  and  large,  were  not  such 
as  to  bring  about  the  strike,  and  the  strike  did  not  arise  from 
the  mining  conditions  per  se.  As  a  simple  matter  of  truth, 
when  the  mine  conditions  are  considered,  it  depends  entirely 
on  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  investigator  approaches 
the  question.  You  can  get  facts  to  prove  any  contention, 
the  best  and  the  worst.  You  can  make  out  any  kind  of  a 
case  you  please,  if  merely  “  making  out  a  case  ”  is  your  aim. 
The  truth  is  that  mining  conditions  in  Colorado  are  and 
have  been  improving.  There  is  a  growing  regard  for  life, 
health,  and  the  well-being  of  the  workers  on  the  part  of  the 
mine  operators.  Under  kindly  feelings,  as  I  found  in  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  mines,  these  improve  rapidly,  and  under  others, 
where  some  great  common  catastrophe  has  made  a  feeling 
of  common  sorrow  between  the  operators  and  the  workers, 
the  feeling  is  not  only  good  but  cordial.  This,  I  was  told, 
was  specially  true  in  one  case,  where  only  six  men  came  out 
on  the  strike,  though  a  tent  colony  had  been  erected  for  the 
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whole  force.  The  difference  lay  in  the  relation  of  the  work¬ 
ers  and  that  particular  mine  operator. 

There  are  certainly  portions  of  the  Colorado  mining  law 
which  have  not  been  enforced,  and  the  enforcement  of  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  the  miners.  But  the  strike  did  not 
grow  out  of  mining  conditions.  It  grew  out  of  something 
very  different,  and  something  which  involves  much  more 
than  the  settlement  of  the  Colorado  strike. 

WHAT  ACTUALLY  MADE  THE  STRIKE. 

The  strike  was  not  the  act  of  the  mine  workers  of  Colorado 
in  the  first  instance,  of  which  the  proof  is  pretty  clear  from 
the  fact  that  less  tlian  one  third  of  them  responded  to  the 
call.  There  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  which  actually  “  voted  ”  the  strike,  but  this  is  a  matter 
of  more  or  less  doubt.  But  that  it  represented  the  mass  of 
the  mine  workers  seems,  on  careful  examination  of  the  facts 
in  the  case,  not  to  be  true.  And  this  is  the  more  likely  since 
the  mass  of  the  workers  were  not  conscious  of  their  griev¬ 
ances  to  the  extent  which  made  them  willing  to  strike,  and 
so  large  a  proportion  of  them  were  quite  satisfied  with  their 
conditions  that  they  could  not  be  supposed  to  be  willing  to 
strike.  What  actually  happened  was  something  very  like  the 
following.  For  several  years  there  had  been  a  contest  going 
on  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  which  had  been  hanging 
on  in  an  unsettled  state,  and  which  was  the  subject  of  con¬ 
stant  action  of  one  kind  and  another  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  It  seems  to  have  been  resolved  to  make  the  issue 
in  the  southern  region,  and  the  subsequent  arrangements 
show  that  the  plan  was  one  which  contemplated  matching  the 
entire  resources  of  the  Mine  Workers  organization  against 
the  non-unionized  operators  in  Colorado.'  Representatives  were 
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sent  into  the  region,  and  strike  sentiment  was  “  worked  up,” 
and  finally  a  “  convention  ”  called  and  the  strike  “  voted.” 
The  composition  of  this  convention  leads  irresistibly  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  not  a  genuine  convention,  was  not  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  workers  in  the  fields  where  the  strike  was 
to  be  begun,  and  was  merely  an  official  stalking  horse  for  a 
gigantic  effort  to  unionize  the  mines.  The  evidence  on  this 
point  is  more  or  less  mixed  and  conflicting;  but,  as  stated,  it 
mak^  the  conclusion  almost  irresistible  that  the  strike  was' 
not  a  genuine  one,  in  the  sense  that  workers  were  rebelling 
themselves  against  conditions  or  rose  from  a  public  senti¬ 
ment  among  themselves.  It  is  this  fact  which  makes  the 
strike  and  its  subsequent  development  so  ominous.  If  this 
conclusion  is  correct,  there  is  no  place  in  the  United  States 
where  an  alien  group  of  leaders  may  not  come  in  and  start 
a  strike  which  will  have  as  its  accompaniments  riot,  murder, 
bloodshed,  and  every  other  form  of  disorder.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  of  the  entire  land  share  in  this  awful  respon¬ 
sibility,  if  these  conclusions  are  correct,  because  they  are  fur¬ 
nishing  the  money  with  which  this  war  is  carried  on,  with 
which  arms  were  purchased,  with  which  armed  men  were 
brought  into  collision  and  human  life  destroyed. 

This  matter  takes  on  a  somewhat  more  culpable  character 
when  it  is  known  that  the  right  of  free  contract  among  the 
men  was  not  seriously  impaired,  if  at  all.  Men  came  and 
went  at  their  own  free  will;  and,  in  fact,  the  miners,  as  a 
class,  are  a  roving  class  who  leave  one  mine  and  go  to 
another  without  assigning  reasons,  and,  generally  speaking, 
merely  because  some  chum  has  gone  or  there  is  a  desire  for 
a  change.  This  process  was  never  disturbed  and  is  not  dis¬ 
turbed  now.  But  the  fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
workers  were  aliens,  men  ignorant  of  our  language  and  ig- 
Vol.  LXXI.  No.  284.  4 
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norant  of  a  good  many  other  things  which  tend  to  stable 
social  conditions,  made  then  easily  inflammable,  and  subjects 
of  agitation  which  culminated  in  trouble.  The  facts  seem 
to  indicate,  with  rather  strong  emphasis,  that,  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  without  the  outside  stimulation  and  agitation,  there 
would  have  been  no  strike  whatever,  especially  as  the  uneasy 
elements  did  not  appear  to  be  either  large  enough  in  num¬ 
bers  or  influential  enough  in  character  to  bring  about  such  a 
strike  as  actually  occurred.  It  was  not  a  strike  of  wage  garn¬ 
ers  who  had  become  rebellious  against  intolerable  conditions; 
the  conditions  were  not  uniform  enough  for  that,  and  some 
were  too  prosperous  to  strike  in  any  case.  It  was  an  “  im¬ 
ported  strike,”  brought  in  by  an  outside  organization,  with 
possibly  the  best  intentions  in  the  world  and  possibly  for  some 
good  ends.  But,  as  the  case  appears  to  me,  the  invasion  was 
one  which  was  not  justified  by  the  conditions;  and  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  it  represented  the  mine  workers  actually  in 
the  employ  of  the  companies  when  declared,  is  utterly  un¬ 
justified  by  the  evidence.  Of  course,  it  acquired  force  as  it 
extended,  especially  as  other  instrumentalities  were  brought 
to  bear  which  augmented  the  numbers  of  the  strikers.  The 
strike  was  inaugurated  purely  for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  unionizing  of  the  mines.  That  is  the  important  fact. 
This  is  not  denied  seriously  by  the  leaders  of  the  mine  work¬ 
ers  themselves.  Ultimately,  the  union  question  was  the  main 
question,  because  it  always  was  the  real  issue,  and,  as  regards 
the  actual  beginning  of  the  strike,  the  only  issue  which  was 
of  sufficient  force  to  bring  about  the  results  that  followed. 
That  the  strike  made  the  workers  conscious  of  wrongs  of 
which  they  were  not  conscious  before,  may  be  admitted.  That 
they  were  made  aware  of  rights  of  which  they  had  not  been 
previously  aware,  is  also  probably  true.  But  it  was  not  any 
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serious  consciousness  of  wrongs  nor  revolt  against  evil  con¬ 
ditions  which  made  the  strike  possible  in  the  first  place.  It 
was  a  war  for  the  unionizing  of  non-union  mines  and  the 
compulsion  of  the  mine  operators  to  accept  unionizing  at  the 
hands  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

WHAT  UNIONIZING  REALLY  INVOLVES. 

I  have  before  me,  while  writing,  a  copy  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
tracts  which  is  made  when  mines  are  unionized,  styled  “Arti¬ 
cles  of  Agreement  and  Scale  of  Wages  between  the  Coal 
Operators  in  the  Northern  Colorado  Coalfields  and  District 
No.  15  U.  M.  W.  of  A.”  This  is  dated  July  14,  1908,  and 
expired  March  31,  1910.  The  important  article  in  this  agree¬ 
ment  is  Article  4,  which  I  give  entire,  in  order  that  the 
reader  may  see  just  what  “  unionizing”  involves.  It  is  some¬ 
times,  in  fact  generally,  held,  that  the  principle  of  collective 
bargaining  is  the  one  for  which  the  United  Mine  Workers 
are  struggling.  But  a  careful  perusal  of  this  article  will 
show  that  this  is  not  “  collective  bargaining  ”  as  any  other 
union  would  carry  it  on,  or  as  any  other  union  would  submit 
to  having  it  carried  on.  The  nature  of  this  article  and  the 
issues  bound  in  it  form  substantially  the  crux  of  the  entire 
problem,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  that  there  is  any  possibility  of 
carrying  on  business  as  it  is  now  carried  on  under  such  an 
agreement.  The  article  is  as  follows : — 

“  Article  4.  The  operators  agree  to  check  off  all  dues,  initiation 
fees,  fines,  assessments  from  the  miners  and  mine  laborers  also 
check  weighman’s  fees  for  which  an  order  shall  be  signed  by  each 
miner  or  mine  laborer,  addressed  to  the  operator  and  shall  be  in 
the  following  form  to  wit: 

“ . 19 

“To . 

“  I  hereby  authorize  you  to  deduct  from  time  to  time  from  what¬ 
ever  sum  may  from  time  to  time  be  due  me  while  in  your  employ 
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whatever  sum  may  be  due  from  me  as  dues  initiation  fees  fines  as¬ 
sessments  to  any  Local  of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  to  which  I  may  belong, 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  reported  to  you  by  the  Secretary  of 
said  Local  and  to  pay  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  said  Ixx.'al; 
and  also  to  deduct  from  time  to  time,  while  in  your  employ,  such 
sum  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  due  from  me  to  the  check  weigh- 
man  at  the  mine  at  which  I  may  be  employed  and  to  pay  the  same 
to  said  check  weighman.  It  is  understood  that  the  check  weigh- 
man’s  wages  shall  have  preference  over  other  deductions.  After 
powder,  oil,  and  cotton  are  paid  for  the  union  deductions  above 
provided  for  shall  be  made.” 


From  this  agreement  it  appears  that  every  miner  or  mine 
laborer  on  being  employed  becomes  automatically  a  member 
of  the  U.  M.  W.  of  A.  Otherwise  he  cannot  be  employed. 
If  he  is  already  employed,  he  must  become  a  member  or  be 
discharged.  But  this  is  not  all.  He  must  sign  an  agreement 
by  which  all  the  union  fines,  fees,  dues  of  every  description, 
are  to  be  deducted  from  his  wages  by  the  operator,  his  em¬ 
ployer,  and  his  employer  must  hand  over  this  sum  to  the  sec¬ 
retary  who  makes  the  requisition  upon  him !  Thus  the  mine 
operators  become  organizing  agents  and  collectors  for  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  keep  in  existence  and 
practically  force  into  capacity  for  continuance  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  is  their  greatest  industrial  foe.  In  other  words 
the  mine  operator  is  to  become  financier  and  organizer  for 
those  who,  from  his  point  of  view,  seek  to  destroy  him!  If 
anything  more  absurd  from  the  standpoint  of  industrial  jus¬ 
tice  can  possibly  be  imagined,  it  is  hard  to  sec  what  it  is. 

But  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  and  this  understanding 
throws  light  on  the  developments  later  on.  The  miners  are 
a  moving,  restless  lot  of  men.  They  represent  many  types, 
nationalities,  and  degrees  of  ignorance.  If  the  secretary  him¬ 
self  undertook  this  work  of  collecting,  he  probably  could  not 
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possibly  do  it,  and,  failing  to  do  it  in  any  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  would  throw  the  whole  system  into  disorder. 
This  is  the  reason  why  the  union  seeks  to  compel  the  mine 
operator  to  collect  the  various  fees  and  dues,  because  it  gives 
the  semblance  of  equal  dealing  to  it,  and  actually  secures  the 
collection,  a  thing  which  probably  would  not  be  secured 
otherwise.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  without  this  fea¬ 
ture,  the  unions,  especially  in  regions  where  the  miners  of 
the  type  who  engaged  in  this  strike  exist,  could  not  hold  to¬ 
gether.  This  is  not  collective  bargaining!  This  is  compell¬ 
ing  your  antagonist  to  employ  the  agencies  of  his  organization 
to  collect  your  sinews  of  war,  and  making  him  hand  over 
every  month  thousands  of  dollars  to  a  person  who  accounts 
to  nobody  except  the  inner  circle  of  his  organization,  while 
the  man  who  makes  that  inner  circle  potent  by  financing  it 
and  seeing  that  .nobody  shall  escape  its  clutches,  is  the  mine 
operator  under  this  union  agreement  1  Is  it  strange  that  such 
an  agreement  should  provoke  a  bitter  fight?  Just  what  other 
union  would  make  such  a  demand?  What  union  composed 
of  intelligent  men  would  yield  such  a  command  over,  their 
wages  to  any  secretary  whatever?  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
without  this,  the  unions  would  disintegrate,  because  it  would  not 
be  possible  to  keep  them  together,  because  collections  would 
not  be  equally  made,  and  any  break  would  soon  lead  to  dis¬ 
satisfaction  and  dissolution.  This  was  told  to  me  by  a  labor 
leader  in  Colorado.  He  thought  it  perfectly  fair  to  require 
this  of  the  mine  operators,  because  without  it  the  union  could 
not  exist !  This  is  also  the  reason  why  it  is  possible  to  send 
thousands  of  dollars  from  other  States  into  Colorado  to  carry 
on  the  strike.  It  does  not  seem  as  though  any  enlightened 
man  can  see  in  such  a  program  anything  that  has  to  do  with 
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industrial  justice.  It  looks  very  like  commandeering  your 
foe  to  do  your  work  for  you.  It  is  here  that  the  crash  came, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  battle  is  being  fought.  Nobody  has 
the  slightest  desire  to  prevent  any  sort  of  organization  by  the 
miners,  anywhere,  at  any  time.  All  the  other  elements  of  dif¬ 
ference  could  be  adjusted  in  a  moment.  But  to  pass  over 
thousands  of  dollars  into  the  war  chest  of  the  organization, 
which  says  you  have  no  right  to  your  property  and  that  you 
are  a  robber  anyhow,  and  have  no  social  conscience,  looks  to 
the  operators  like  asking  an  impossibility.  That  is  the  reason 
why  they  fight  it  with  such  fierceness.  That  is  the  reason 
why  they  will  not  open  the  discussion  on  this  basis.  This  is 
the  real  issue  of  the  strike,  and  has  been  admitted  to  be  such 
to  me  by  all  parties  to  the  controversy.  It  as  surely  involves 
the  life  of  the  union  as  it  involves  the  liberty  of  the  coal  oper¬ 
ators  !  Of  both  these  propositions  there  seems  to  be  no  room 
for  reasonable  doubt.  Under  this  agreement  the  coal  op>erator 
who  made  it,  said  that  it  simply  made  him  the  vassal  of  the 
union,  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  reckon  in  the  matter 
of  output,  since  the  union  might  any  time,  without  consulta¬ 
tion,  decree  a  day  or  days  off  and  no  work  done,  entirely 
irrespective  of  the  contract  obligations  of  the  operator.  It 
simply  transferred  the  control  of  his  property  to  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Local,  to  whom  he  handed  thousands  of  dollars 
every  month  to  be  used  for  his  further  subjection  in  vassalage 
to  the  union.  ,  It  is  this  which  makes  the  struggle  one  of  life 
or  death.  And  the  question  is  whether  it  shall  be  life  to  the 
union  or  vassalage  for  the  operator!  Without  this  utilizing 
of  the  operator  for  the  maintenance  of  the  union  it  cannot 
persist.  With  it  the  operator  becomes  the  tool  of  the  union 
for  his  own  further  subjection  thereto! 
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BLOODSHED  AND  THE  MILITIA. 

There  is  not  the  space  here  to  recount  the  evidence  as  it 
relates  to  the  bloodshed  and  the  savage  encounters  which 
took  place  between  the  strikers  and  the  mine  guards  and  the 
strikers  and  the  militia  of  the  State  of  Colorado.  Only  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  given,  because  the  evidence,  so  voluminous 
and  conflicting,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  so  much  mis¬ 
representation,  that  nothing  but  a  most  exhaustive  treatise 
could  give  even  a  partial  statement  of  the  facts.  But  the 
strike  being  on,  violence  appeared  naturally  enough,  —  not 
because  the  military  were  called  in,  but  because  the  materials 
for  violence  were  at  hand.  The  same  strikers  would  act 
about  the  same  under  the  same  stimuli  at  Lawrence,  or  Pat¬ 
erson,  or  anywhere  else,  as  they  did  at  the  mines  in  Colorado. 
The  fact  is  that  when  the  first  attacks  were  made  the  rest 
followed  naturally  enough  because  the  only  instrumentality 
which  many  of  them  knew  was  violence.  They  were  not  con¬ 
sulted  about  the  strike,  and  they  were  simply  directed  in  the 
rest  of  the  contest  that  was  waged.  Placing  blame  for  the 
initial  uses  of  force  is  a  difficult  matter.  It  is  not  clear, 
and  probably  never  will  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody. 
But  this  much  is  certain,  that  the  militia  of  Colorado  are  the 
most  cruelly  libeled  body  of  men,  and  their  officers  slandered 
beyond  all  bounds  of  reason  and  justice,  if  what  evidence  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  and  sift  out,  is  worth  anything. 
Called  originally  to  preserve  order,  they  did  so  for  months ; 
and  only  when  the  political  ends  of  the  strikers’  organization 
began  to  prevent  the  civil  administration  from  working  prop¬ 
erly,  did  the  real  trouble  begin.  If  the  Colorado  militia  had 
been  kept  on  the  spot,  properly  equipped  and  properly  sup¬ 
ported  from  the  capitol  at  Denver,  the  later  bloody  contests 
would  not  have  occurred.  That  seems  certain.  And  in  the 
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bloodiest  of  all  the  fights,  the  so-called  “  Ludlow  Massacre,” 
a  brutal  misnomer  as  I  believe,  the  people  of  Colorado,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  ashamed,  have  every  reason  to  believe  in  and 
take  pride  in  their  militiamen  for  their  resolute  efforts  to  save 
life  under  fire.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  the  statement  that 
the  militia  were  recruits  from  the  mine  guards  is,  in  effect, 
a  vile  falsehood.  That  there  were  mine  guards  among  them 
is  unquestionable.  That  they  constituted  the  animus,  or  were 
responsible  for  the  directing  operations  of  the  militia,  is,  I 
believe,  untrue.  That  the  militiamen,  on  the  whole,  per¬ 
formed  their  difficult  task  with  credit  to  themselves  and  the 
State  of  Colorado,  I  believe  to  be  true.  There  is  a  great  mass 
of  testimony  on  the  subject,  —  some  of  it  “perjured  to  the 
gullet,”  as  Kipling  would  say.  There  is  much  that  unques¬ 
tionably  is  intended  to  be  truthful,  but  which  is  so  colored 
as  to  be  worthless,  because  so  imaginative.  There  are  some 
bare  and  verifiable  facts ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  the  question 
turns  upon  the  character  of  the  heads  of  the  militia,  and 
here  we  are  on  pretty  sure  ground.  Not  that  the  whole  duty 
was  done  prettily  and  with  the  Decalogue  in  mind.  Nobody 
could  look  on  the  bullet-scarred  buildings  at  which  I  gazed 
and  see  the  situation  as  it  appeared  to  me,  and  ask  for  So- 
cratic  calm  in  anybody’s  mind.  It  is  not  a  question  as  to 
whether  anybody  or  everybody  was  acting  from  the  highest 
motives  possible.  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  fearful 
charges  spread  broadcast  about  the  volunteer  soldiery  of 
Colorado  are  even  approximately  true.  Personally  I  believe 
most  of  them  to  be  vile  lies.  And  I  believe  that  the  vilest 
creatures  in  connection  with  the  whole  sad  catastrophe  are 
those  scavenger  journalists  and  magazinists  who,  to  make 
a  lurid  story,  accepted  at  face  value,  and  printed  as  gospel 
truth,  stories  which  a  careful  examination  of  these  stories 
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with  responsible  agencies  could  have  proven  false.  In  this 
case  the  party  that  had  the  rallying  cries,  and  that  held  the 
wires,  were  the  ones  who  sought  to  help  the  strikers’  cause 
by  printing  the  most  lurid  and  heart-rending  stories  of  mas¬ 
sacre  and  cruelty.  The  truth  was  bad  enough.  Heaven 
knows,  ^^'hcn  the  young  soldier  of  Colorado  seeks  to  save 
life  under  murderous  fire,  and  then  is  pilloried  the  country 
over  as  being  engaged  in  “  massacres,”  great  wrong  has 
been  done,  which  should  shame  into  everlasting  damnation 
the  foul  hands  that  penned  the  lies.  I  feel  strongly  about 
this,  because  I  had  myself  been  led  to  believe  in  the  horrible 
stories  of  butchery  by  the  militia  of  Colorado.  With  the 
faults  common  to  military  organizations,  and  they  are  bad 
enough,  it  is  still  true  that  Colorado  has  reason  to  be  proud 
cf  General  Chase  and  his  troops  in  their  trying  task  in  the 
coal  strike  in  the  southern  coal  fields.  This  is  not  to  palliate 
one  single  wrong  of  which  individuals  may  have  been,  and 
unquestionably  were,  guilty.  It  is,  however,  to  lift  up  a  voice 
in  protest  against  a  wrong,  which  cries  to  Heaven,  against 
men  risking  their  lives  in  defense  of  law  and  order. 

THE  PARAMOUNT  ISSUE  AT  PRESENT. 

But  all  these  things  have,  for  the  moment,  sunk  into  the 
background,  before  the  greater  and  more  serious  issue  which 
is,  at  the  present  moment,  supreme  before  all  else;  and  this 
is  whether  there  shall  be  any  civil  order  and  rule  of  law  in 
the  State  of  Colorado.  The  first  thing  to  settle  is  whether 
the  Kantian  maxim  “  the  law  that  there  shall  be  a  law  ”  has 
any  validity  in  the  public  life  and  civilization  of  Colorado. 
As  the  case  stands  now,  all  things  are  held  in  leash  to  the 
rule  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  The  prac¬ 
tical  Mexicanization  of  a  great  state  in  this  fashion  is  a 
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much  more  momentous  matter  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  the  right  or  wrong  of  any  particular  struggle. 
The  invasion  of  the  State  by  what  amounts  to  an  armed 
force,  breeding  and  carrying  on  insurrection  through  force, 
is  the  real  question  at  stake ;  and  that  the  United  Mine  Work¬ 
ers  of  America  deliberately  undertook  to  do  this,  and  have 
done  it,  is  my  solemn  conviction  from  a  study  of  all  the  facts. 
This  does  not,  be  it  thoroughly  understood,  vindicate  the 
coal  operators  in  everything  they  have  done  nor  absolve  them 
from  their  failure  to  do  things  which  they  ought  to  have 
done !  No  one  with  any  considerable  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  desirous  of  doing  justice  to  all  concerned  can  take  such 
a  position.  But  this  is  not  at  the  moment  the  supreme  issue. 
The  State  of  Colorado  must  settle,  before  it  settles  all  else, 
the  question  whether  it  is  to  have  a  state  administration 
which  will  uphold  law  and  will  maintain  order,  and  will  do 
this  without  the  intervention  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  military  forces  of  the  Union.  At  the  present 
time,  men  are  being  denied  their  fundamental  constitutional 
rights  by  the  presence  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States.  The  right  of  private  contract,  the  right  to  seek  em¬ 
ployment  and  continue  therein  unmolested,  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  there  can  be  no  peace  until  these  are  restored. 
There  is  no  genuine  pending  issue  which  is  not  provided  for 
in  the  civil  code,  and  there  is  no  wrong  for  which  the  laws 
and  courts  of  Colorado  do  not  provide  adequate  relief.  It  is 
to  the  law  and  the  courts  to  which  these  issues  must  be 
brought  for  their  settlement.  The  introduction  of  murderous 
weapons  and  the  gaining  of  industrial  ends,  even  proper  ends, 
by  force  and  arms,  must  be  resisted  by  all  law-abiding  people 
as  leading  either  to  tyranny  or  anarchy.  The  religious  lead¬ 
ers  of  Colorado  owe  it  to  themselves,  their  religion,  and  the 
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rights  of  humanity,  to  see  to  it  that  this  question  is  settled 
first  and  settled  at  once.  Once  a  sound  and  thoroughly  law- 
respecting  administration  is  installed  in  the  capitol  at  Denver, 
the  adjudication  of  the  various  questions  will  come  apace. 
The  State  of  Colorado  owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the  country  at 
large  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  troops 
and  to  secure  the  administration  of  its  own  affairs  in  a  lawful 
manner,  and  to  this  end  every  citizen  of  Colorado  owes  his 
serious  and  earnest  efforts,  not  only  for  Colorado’s  sake  but 
for  that  of  the  nation  as  well. 

It  is  the  one  hopeful  sign  that,  as  the  facts  become  better 
known,  and  as  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  people  finds 
expression  and  utterance,  this  is  becoming  the  ruling  feeling 
in  Colorado.  Nobody  wants  the  thousands  of  hard-working 
miners  at  all  oppressed,  robbed  of  a  single  right,  or  hin¬ 
dered  in  the  free  exercise  of  every  privilege  to 'which  they 
are  entitled.  But,  by  these  same  tokens,  nobody  can  tolerate 
for  a  moment  the  invasion  of  the  State  by  a  group  of  men 
who  seek,  with  irresponsible  and  unlimited  funds,  to  supply 
arms  and  ammunition  to  ignorant  men  and  urge  them  to 
commence  a  bloody  assault  upon  the  laws  and  orderly  admin¬ 
istration  of  public  affairs.  That  this  has  been  done  seems 
to  me  beyond  question ;  and  while  not  endeavoring  to  decide, 
with  anything  resembling  finality,  upon  some  of  the  issues 
of  the  original  differences  between  the  miners  and  the  oper¬ 
ators,  it  appears  to  me,  that  now,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
among  men  of  upright  intentions  and  true  loyalty  to  the 
ideals  of  justice  and  fair  dealing  between  man  and  man. 
That  issue  is  whether  Colorado  shall  be  governed  by  military 
power  under  the  personal  direction  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  by  her  own  state  administration.  Governor, 
legislature,  courts  and  laws,  as  becomes  a  civilized  state.  To 
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this  question  there  seems  to  be  but  one  answer,  Colorado 
should  at  once  resume  her  own  government,  and  govern  and 
put  down  all  endeavors  to  make  her  the  bloody  battlefield  for 
private  interests,  whether  these  call  themselves  labor  inter¬ 
ests  or  any  other.  That  is  the  paramount  problem  in  Colo¬ 
rado  at  this  moment! 


Appendix. 

Those  who  wish  to  consult  the  documents  in  the  case  will 
find  the  following  furnishing  a  very  fair  statement  of  both 
sides : —  • 

The  two  briefs  entitled  “  Conditions  of  the  Coal  Mines  in 
Colorado,”  that  for  the  “  Coal  Mining  Operators  ”  and  that 
for  the  “  Striking  Miners,”  and  the  “  Reply  Brief  for  the 
Striking  Miners,”  both  issued  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  Also  the  statement  issued  by  the  Colorado  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  entitled  “  Militarism  in  Colorado,”  and 
the  “  Report  of  the  Commanding  General  to  the  Governor 
of  Colorado  ”  entitled  “  The  Military  Occupation  of  the  Coal 
Strike  Zone  of  Colorado,”  and  the  document  entitled  “An 
Answer  to  the  Report  of  the  Commanding  General,  etc.,” 
issued  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Also  the 
speeches  of  Hon.  George  J.  Kindel,  Congressman  from  Colo¬ 
rado,  together  with  the  entire  report  of  the  Congressional 
Investigating  Committee.  Governor  Ammons  gives  his  own 
statement  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  1914. 
There  are  a  vast  number  of  minor  pamphlets  and  reports  of 
investigating  bodies  of  all  kinds,  but  the  above  give  a  fair 
view  of  the  respective  contentions. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.— WHO  WROTE  IT  ? 

BY  GERRY  W.  HAZELTON,  ESQ.,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

The  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Job  is  one  of  the  things 
which  never  can  be  absolutely  settled,  one  of  the  things  upon 
which  modern  discoveries  and  inventions  shed  no  light;  and 
yet  no  one  can  read  it,  much  less  study  it,  without  wish¬ 
ing  the  author  were  known.  Unfortunately  it  presents  a 
question  which  literary  critics  have  not  been  able  to  solve ; 
and  yet  their  views  upon  the  subject  are  entertaining,  even 
though  they  fail  to  solve  the  problem,  or  to  agree  among 
themselves. 

The  writer,  without  presuming  to  influence  the  judgment 
of  others,  is  thoroughly  persuaded  that  the  only  basis  upon 
w’hich  the  question  can  be  intelligently  considered  and  rea¬ 
sonable  probability  of  the  fact  established,  is  by  a  citation 
of  well-known  facts  rather  than  by  critical  speculation,  and 
therefore  ventures  to  call  the  views  hereinafter  expressed  a 
lawyer’s  argument. 

1.  The  assumption  that  no  one  knew  the  writer  of  the 
book,  and  that  no  satisfactory  evidence  can  be  adduced  to 
solve  the  mystery,  I  regard  as  entirely  unwarranted.  The 
person  capable  of  such  a  wonderful  •  achievement  could  not 
be  unknown.  It  is  hardly  less  than  a  moral  impossibility. 
His  scholarship,  his  intellectual  endowments,  must  have  ren¬ 
dered  him  distinguished.  They  are  what  always  have  and 
always  must  insure  eminence.  This  is  the  teaching  of  uni¬ 
versal  experience. 
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To  meet  this  objection  Froude  suggests  that  the  author 
of  the  book  may  have  led  the  life  of  an  exile;  but  if  a  He¬ 
brew  exile  had  written  it,  that  fact  alone  would  have  identi¬ 
fied  his  name  with  his  work.  But,  aside  from  this,  no  such 
work  could  have  been  conceived  or  accomplished  by  a  her¬ 
mit.  It  is  instinct  with  human  sympathy;  its  hero  has  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  conspicuous  discharge  of  all  his 
duties  and  obligations  to  society ;  he  has  remembered  the  poor ; 
he  has  made  the  widow’s  heart  sing  for  joy;  he  has  admin¬ 
istered  judgment  in  righteousness,  and  in  every  particular 
has  performed  his  duties  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived. 
It  is  utterly  unthinkable  that  a  hermit,  or  one  who  had  exiled 
himself  from  society,  should  have  chosen  such  a  theme  for 
the  exploitation  of  his  powers.  The  achievement  of  such  a 
a  masterly  production  compels  the  conviction  that  the  writer 
must  have  been  dealing  with  a  theme  which  appealed  to  him, 
and  challenged  all  his  energies  of  heart  and  mind.  To  sup¬ 
pose  a  recluse  writing  the  Book  of  Job,  is  like  supposing  the 
author  of  “  Home,  Sweet  Home,”  exploiting  the  value  of 
celibacy. 

The  author  of  this  book  was  a  person  of  education,  of  wide 
observation,  familiar  with  social  and  economic  affairs  and 
civic  conditions.  He  understood  the  functions  of  courts  and 
judges  and  their  relations  to  orderly  government.  He  was 
an  expert  in  the  construction  of  sentences  and  the  use  of  apt 
language.  He  comprehended  the  value  of  the  dramatic  ele¬ 
ment  in  such  a  poem,  and  employs  it  with  marvelous  skill. 
He  would  be  distinguished  in  any  age  for  his  intellectual 
resources,  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  of  such  a  person  as 
shunning  society  and  choosing  the  life  of  a  recluse.  It  is 
equally  difficult  to  think  of  a  person  so  richly  endowed  as 
unknown  to  his  contemporaries. 
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One  would  naturally  think  that  a  search  instituted  in  good 
faith  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  author  of  this  rare 
production,  would  be  directed  toward  some  one  in  that  dis¬ 
tant  period  capable  of  producing  it,  rather  than  to  credit  it 
to  some  unknown  author.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
to  certain  minds  there  is  a  fascination  in  mystery.  It  is  also 
true  that  certain  literary  critics,  like  expert  witnesses,  are 
inclined  to  advance  theories  of  their  own  in  regard  to  mooted 
questions,  as  seen  in  the  attempt  to  show  that  Bacon  wrote 
Shakespeare’s  plays. ^ 

2.  The  Jewish  traditions  located  the  date  when  the  book 
was  written  as  coincident  with  the  period  when  Moses  was 
in  the  land  of  Midian.  If  this  be  true,  and  no  adequate  rea¬ 
son  has  ever  been  disclosed  for  disputing  it,  the  author  of 
the  book  is  at  once  suggested;  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
he  is  the  one  and  only  person  capable  of  producing  the  work. 

Among  all  the  ancient  Hebrew  writers  of  whom  we  have  . 
any  knowledge,  there  is  not  one  to  whom  such  a  production 
can  be  credited,  except  the  great  lawgiver;  and  when  we  re¬ 
call  his  wonderful  career,  and  contemplate  his  wholly  unique 
and  exceptional  intellectual  equipment,  we  can  readily  under¬ 
stand  why  for  centuries  he  was  accepted  as  its  author. 

The  name  of  David  has  been  suggested  in  this  connection; 
but  David’s  inclinations  and  ambitions  were  in  a  different 
domain.  He  chose  to  devote  his  pen  to  devotional  litera¬ 
ture,  in  which  field  he  stands  in  a  class  wholly  apart  from 
and  above  all  others.  In  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  he  has  left 
the  world  the  choicest  gem  of  religious  literature  ever  penned. 

‘One  of  these  critics  gravely  urges  that  the  book  must  have 
been  written  before  the  time  of  the  patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac, 
and  Jacob,  because  it  contains  no  reference  to  those  eminent 
characters.  The  same  argument  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be 
Invoked  to  locate  the  production  before  the  Flood. 
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But  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  for  believing  he  wrote  the 
Book  of  Job.  It  is  as  far  removed  from  his  chosen  domain 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 

It  has  also  been  surmised  that  Ezra  may  have  been  the 
author.  What  should  have  prompted  such  a  suggestion  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  All  we  know  of  him  is  as  a  chronicler 
of  events.  He  prepared  certain  historic  data  which  have 
been  assigned  their  place  in  the  sacred  record,  but  there  is  not 
a  line  of  original  thought  in  his  writings.  It  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that,  in  the  time  of  these  Jewish  writers,  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  such  a  work  could  not  have  been  left  in  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  subse¬ 
quent  writings  of  Moses,  we  find  evidences  of  versatility,  of 
literary  finish,  of  dramatic  art  and  skill,  which  shed  a  flood 
of  light  on  our  inquiry.  The  peculiar  characteristics  dis¬ 
closed  in  the  inimitable  story  of  Joseph  are  too  suggestive  to 
be  ignored  or  cast  aside  in  support  of  the  theory  that  some 
unknown  exile  wrote  this  book.  This  story  is  the  work  of 
a  master.  Not  a  word  can  be  added  or  erased.  No  writer 
has  ever  essayed  to  criticize  it,  and  no  intelligent  person  can 
read  it  without  feeling  that  it  bespeaks  a  practiced  hand. 
The  Song  of  Miriam  and  the  Song  of  Deliverance  also  fur¬ 
nish  additional  evidence  of  the  literary  accomplishments  of 
the  writer. 

There  is  also  another  incident  which,  though  it  may  be 
thought  trifling,  is  worthy  of  attention  in  passing.  In  the 
nineteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  when  instructing  the  judges, 
Moses  uses  this  language :  “  Thou  shalt  do  no  unrighteous¬ 
ness  in  judgment.  Thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the 
poor,  nor  honor  the  person  of  the  mighty,  but  in  righteous¬ 
ness  shalt  thou  judge  thy  neighbor.”  In  the  twenty-ninth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Job  we  are  told  that  when  he  took  the 
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seat  of  justice,  he  “  put  on  righteousness,  and  his  judgments 
were  as  a  robe  and  a  diadem.”  The  exalted  conception  of 
the  judicial  function  is  identical  in  the  two  cases,  and  the 
same  word  is  used  to  express  it.  Critical  experts  are  apt  to 
make  much  of  such  a  coincidence. 

Froude  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  no  allusion  is  found 
in  the  book  to  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  to  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea,  or  to  the  events  which  surround  Mount  Sinai.  But 
this  omission,  if  it  can  be  credited  with  any  significance,  only 
tends  to  show  that  it  was  written  prior  to  those  historic  events ; 
in  other  words,  while  Moses  was  tending  his  flocks  in  Midian. 
If  writtei?  after  Israel  became  a  nation,  such  an  omission 
might  be  difficult  to  explain. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  suggest  that  the  settings 
of  the  poem  are  distinctly  pastoral.  Wealth  is  measured  not 
by  gold,  but  by  flocks  and  herds.  The  incidents  which  attend 
agricultural  pursuits  are  made  prominent.  The  poem  moves 
on  amid  rural  scenes. 

3.  What  was  the  motive  behind  the  production?  This 
is  a  factor  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  any  rational  at¬ 
tempt  to  solve  the  problem.  Whoever  the  author,  he  must 
have  been  moved  and  inspired  by  some  adequate  motive. 
Obviously  it  could  not  have  been  written  for  gold,  or  the 
writer’s  name  would  l)e  known.  Can  any  motive  be  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  conditions  which  obtained  after  the  Exodus  ? 
None  has  ever  been  disclosed,  and  it  is  safe  to  affirm  none 
can  be.  But  when  we  consider  the  circumstances  under  which 
Moses  departed  from  Egypt,  we  cannot  resist  the  conviction 
that  the  condition  of  his  brethren  in  bondage  must  have  been 
the  subject  of  his  deepest  solicitude,  the  burden  of  his  earnest 
and  anxious  thought. 

He  was  now  dwelling  amongst  Gentiles.  They  knew  from 
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his  own  lips  all  the  incidents  of  his  own  eventful  life,  as  well 
as  the  history  of  the  chosen  people.  They  understood  his 
loyalty  to  that  people  and  to  the  Hebrew  faith. 

How  natural  for  them  to  urge  that  if  the  Israelites  were 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  remain 
in  bondage  for  centuries.  Thus  this  illustrious  servant  of  the 
Most  High  found  himself  confronted  with  a  problem  which 
excited  his  deepest  interest.  “  Is  the  fact  that  God  should 
allow  his  chosen  people  to  remain  in  bondage  for  generations, 
evidence  that  he  has  forgotten  them  ?  ”  Over  this  question 
he  pondered  long.  Watching  his  flocks  under  that  Oriental 
sky,  what  daydreams  challenged  his  meditations  we  shall 
never  know.  But  this  vital  inquiry  he  could  not  dismiss,  nor 
could  he  answer  it  lightly.  It  was  something  to  ponder  over. 
The  great  productions  over  which  the  world  loves  to  linger 
are  not  the  emanations  of  the  passing  moment.  Into  them 
have  entered  all  the  writer’s  resources  and  powers  of  mind 
and  heart.  The  average  observer  looks  at  the  rough  block 
of  marble  on  the  sculptor’s  frame  and  sees  nothing  in  it  but 
its  exterior  outline;  the  artist  sees  in  it  the  face  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna,  and  cuts  away  the  stone  till  he  finds  it.'  “  There  is 
infinite  truth  in  everything,”  says  Emerson ;  “  we  see  only 
up  to  the  measure  of  our  capacity.” 

Such  a  masterly  production  as  the  Book  of  Job  compels 
us  to  look  for  a  masterly  mind.  Fortunately  we  do  not 
have  to  look  in  vain.  Here  in  Midian  at  the  time  when  this 
book  was  probably  written,  we  find  the  object  of  our  search 
—  the  greatest  mind  of  antiquity.  This  is  the  mind  engaged 
in  dealing  with  the  mighty  problem  which  confronted  him 
until  finally  the  great  poem  is  conceived  and  in  due  time 
molded  into  shape  to  take  its  place  with  the  choicest  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  human  intellect.  How  long  he  was  engaged 
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in  accomplishing  his  object  we  cannot  know ;  but  we  must 
assume,  from  the  construction  and  finish  of  the  poem,  that 
it  was  prepared  with  the  utmost  deliberation  and  painstaking 
care.  Froude  suggests  that  it  does  not  harmonize  with  Jew¬ 
ish  theology,  but  this  is  hypercritical.  When  the  fact  of  its 
Hebrew  origin  is  admitted,  such  lack  of  harmony,  if  any, 
sheds  no  light  on  the  mooted  question.  But,  aside  from  this, 
the  poem  was  not  written  to  exploit  the  Jewish  theology. 
The  fact  is  that,  up  to  the  incident  of  the  burning  bush, 
Moses  had  no  knowledge  of  the  events  which  were  later  on 
to  be  written  into  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people,  —  and 
we  may  add  into  the  history  of  the  human  race,  —  and  no 
conception  of  the  part  he  would  take  in  that  history.  He  had 
no  knowledge  that  he  might  not  live  and  die  in  the  land  of 
Midian,  He  had  heard  the  tradition,  as  Froude  suggests, 
among  the  Gentiles,  of  some  great  and  good  man  of  the  Ori¬ 
ental  world  who  had  passed  through  such  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
perience  as  that  unfolded  in  the  poem,  and  seizes  upon  it  and 
employs  it  to  demonstrate  that,  however  good  men  may  suf¬ 
fer  for  a  time,  the  Most  High  does  not  forget  them  if  they 
trust  in  him ;  and  so,  when  contending  with  the  “  physicians 
of  no  value,”  he  says.  Hold  your  peace,  let  me  alone.  Though 
he  slay  me’,  yet  will  I  trust  him.  If  our  contention  as  to  the 
time  when  the  book  was  written  and  as  to  the  person  w^ho 

wrote  it  is  correct,  then  it  was  written  primarily  not  for  He¬ 

brew  readers,  but  for  the  people  with  whom  he  mingled,  and 
hence  was  at  once  a  vindication  of  his  own  faith  and  an 

answer  to  his  Gentile  readers  “  out  of  their  own  mouth.” 

The  book  is  so  crowded  with  rich  thought  felicitously  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  so  thoroughly  pervaded  with  devotion  and  loy¬ 
alty  to  God,  that  the  Hebrews  were  proud  to  accept  it  as  part 
and  parcel  of  their  national  literature,  and  well  they  might  be. 
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4.  How  did  it  find  its  way  into  the  sacred  canon,  partic¬ 
ularly  as  the  author’s  name  was  not  subscribed  to  it,  or  in¬ 
dorsed  upon  it  —  an  interesting  inquiry,  but  easily  answered. 
When  Moses  went  down  into  Egypt  as  the  servant  of  the 
Most  High,  he  left  his  property  and  effects  in  the  custody  of 
his  family  in  Midian.  When  his  father-in-law  and  family 
came  out  to  visit  him  in  the  wilderness,  they  took  with  them 
this  manuscript  which  they  knew  he  prized,  and  doubtless 
other  of  his  personal  effects,  and  thus  the  poem  passed  into 
the  custody  of  the  author  and  was  preserved  with  his  later 
writings. 

5.  Why  did  he  neglect  to  identify  it?  There  are  two 
sufficient  reasons.  He  might  have  assumed  that,  being  with 
his  other  writings,  its  authorship  could  not  fail  to  be  known; 
or  he  might  have  felt,  after  his  name  became  illustrious  as 
the  chosen  servant  of  the  Most  High,  and  the  great  states¬ 
man  and  lawgiver  of  Israel,  that  the  authorship  of  the  poem 
was  entirely  inconsequential.  It  was  a  mere  incident  in  his 
career;  and  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  only  Hebrew  thus  ex¬ 
alted,  he  is  the  only  one  who  could  claim  the  benefit  of  the 
inference.  Other  writers  would  have  followed  the  Hebrew 
custom  of  signing  the  manuscript. 

To  illustrate :  after  Lincoln  had  signed  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  reestablished  the  republic,  his  standing  in 
the  world’s  esteem  would  not  be  affected  if  the  Gettysburg 
speech  were  omitted  from  his  public  utterances.  The  merits 
of  that  address  may  be  conceded,  but  it  is  not  essential  to  his 
fame,  and  he  could  afford,  without  impairing  his  standing 
and  his  rank  in  history,  to  be  indifferent  to  its  preservation. 
Had  it  never  been  published,  as  the  poem  never  had  been,  he 
would  be  mone  the  less  “  Lincoln,  the  great  historic  figure  ” ! 

We  have  seen  that  the  settings  of  this  poem  are  pastoral. 
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and  one  can  think  of  no  surroundings  more  inspiring  or  more 
conducive  to  meditation  than  those  of  the  shepherd  watching 
his  flocks  in  such  a  country  and  in  such  an  age.  The  picture 
IS  one  on  which  we  love  to  linger.  It  is  rural.  It  is  free 
from  disturbing  incidents.  It  invites  contemplation.  It  is  the 
natural  domain  for  daydreams,  and  it  is  impossible  to  think 
of  a  resourceful  mind  content  to  remain  inactive  in  such  en¬ 
vironment  for  forty  years.  I  prefer  to  think  that  here,  and 
not  in  the  hut  of  the  exile,  must  we  look  for  the  mind  in 
which  this  wonderful  book  was  conceived  and  wrought  into 
undying  phrase;  and  I  prefer  also  to  associate  the  book  with 
a  name  which  became  in  God’s  good  time  the  most  illustrious 
on  the  pages  of  world  history. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

THE  LAW  AND  THE  GOSPEL  OF  GIVING. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  FRANK  FOX,  D.D.,  SIOUX  FALLS, 
SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

An  old  English  fable  tells  us  that  once  a  barefooted  boy 
trudging  along  a  dusty  highway  found  a  golden  coin.  He 
lived  threescore  years  and  ten,  and  found  a  fortune;  but  he 
never  saw  one  of  Turner’s  sunsets  or  landscapes.  Fields, 
forests,  fountains,  and  flowers  had  no  beauty  or  attraction 
for  him.  For  him  the  path  of  life  was  but  a  dusty  highway 
in  which  to  hunt  for  dollars.  For  an  ever-increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  life  is  a  search  for  material  treasure.  There  is 
one  little,  wretched,  shriveled,  mean,  contemptible  word 
which  expresses  the  ideal  and  sums  up  the  ambition  of 
earth.  That  word  is  get.  The  ideal  and  ambition  of  heaven 
are  expressed  in  the  little  word  give.  To  right  the  wrongs 
and  relieve  the  wretchedness  of  earth,  we  must  oust  that  word 
“  get  ’’  and  enthrone  in  its  place  the  heaven-born  word  “  give.” 
In  the  Old  Testament,  God  gave  man  a  law  to  gfuide  his  giv¬ 
ing:  in  the  New  Testament,  He  gave  him  the  gospel  to  gov¬ 
ern  his  giving. 

THE  LAW  OF  GIVING. 

1.  The  tithe  is  older  than  human  history. 

Man  steps  across  the  threshold  of  sacred  story  with  an 
offering  in  his  hand  from  field  and  flock.  Abraham  gave 
a  tenth  of  the  spoils  of  battle  to  Melchizedek,  the  priest  of 
God.  At  Bethel,  Jacob  vowed  to  give  to  God  a  tenth  of  all 
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he  should  give  him.  Greek,  Roman,  Arabian  and  Cartha¬ 
ginian  devoted  a  tenth  of  the  spoils  of  war  and  of  the  profits 
of  trade  and  of  confiscated  goods  to  sacred  purposes.  Tithing, 
then,  in  its  origin  was  a  voluntary  system.  It  seems  to  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  Mosaic  system  as  a  simple  and 
reasonable  requirement,  already  justified  by  a  well-nigh  uni¬ 
versal  practice. 

2.  There  was  a  threefold  requirement  in  the  iaw  of  tith¬ 
ing. 

(1)  A  tenth  of  the  increase  of  field,  and  flock,  and  herd, 
and  orchard,  and  vineyard,  and  of  the  spoils  of  war  was 
given  to  God.  This  tenth  must  be  paid  in  kind ;  if  redeemed, 
one-fifth  must  be  added. 

This  was  for  the  support  of  the  Levites  who  ministered 
in  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  The  Levites  in  turn  gave  a  tenth 
of  all  they  received  to  support  the  High  Priest. 

(2)  Forty  years  later,  when  the  tribes  were  about  to  enter 
Canaan,  the  law  of  tithing  was  extended.  An  additional  tenth 
must  be  brought  to  the  central  sanctuary  for  a  public  festi¬ 
val  (Dent.  xii.  5-18).  Those  living  far  from  the  central 
place  of  worship  might  sell  their  sacrifice  and  buy  again  in 
Jerusalem.  The  Levites  were  to  share  in  this  feast. 

(3)  Every  third  year  another  tenth  was  devoted  to  a 
home  festival.  The  poor  and  the  Levite  were  to  have  a  part 
in  this  feast  (Deut.  xiv.  28-29).  After  taking  the  tithe  every 
third  year,  every  Israelite  must  declare  before  God,  that  he 
had  done  his  best  to  fulfill  the  commandment  of  God  (Deut. 
xxvi.  12-15).  In  tithing  sheep  the  flock  was  shut  up  in  a 
pen,  and,  as  they  passed  out  in  single  file,  every  tenth  animal 
was  marked  with  a  rod  dipped  in  vermilion.  No  man  dare 
change  the  animal  so  marked  (Lev.  xxvii.  32-33).  So,  un¬ 
der  the  law,  one  tenth  was  given  to  the  Levite  and  the 
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priests ;  a  second  tenth  was^  set  apart  for  festival  purposes ; 
and  every  third  year,  a  third  tenth  was  to  be  eaten  in  the 
home  town  in  company  with  the  poor,  the  Levite,  the  so¬ 
journer,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow.  This  is  supported 
by  Tobit  i.  7-8,  and  by  Jerome  and  Josephus. 

3.  Tithing,  being  voluntary,  was  often  neglected,  there 
being  no  way  to  compel  a  recreant  Israelite  to  pay  his 
tithes. 

The  obligation,  being  a  moral  one,  was  left  always  to  the 
free  will  of  the  worshiper.  Any  decay  in  the  religious  life 
of  the  nation  affected  the  tithing  system  at  once  (Mai.  iii. 
8-10).  Failure  to  pay  tithes  brought  financial  as  well  as 
moral  loss ;  for  drought  and  locusts  and  invaders  came  in  to 
consume  that  which  men  withheld  from  God.  Even  with 
bursting  barns  there  came  leanness  and  barrenness  of  soul. 

4.  Little  is  said  in  the  early  church  about  tithing. 

However,  in  the  fourth  century,  Jerome,  Augustine,  and 

other  church  leaders  began  to  advocate  tithing.  Soon  the 
law  of  tithing  became  an  established  rule  in  the  church.  In 
the  Reformation  tithing  passed  over  from  the  Roman  to  the 
Reformed  churches.  The  modern  church  has  developed  an 
exaggerated  voluntaryism,  and  tithing  has  almost  disappeared 
from  Protestant  Christendom.  The  church,  after  facing  fail¬ 
ure  after  failure  to  provide  funds  to  carry  on  her  work,  is 
turning  more  and  more  to  this  ancient  institution  of  the  tithe 
as  the  solution  of  church  finances. 

There  are  two  elements  in  the  law  of  tithing,  —  one  moral, 
and  the  other  legal.  The  principle  that  it  is  every  man's  duty 
to  set  apart  a  portion  of  one’s  income  for  the  service  of  God 
is  forever  binding  on  every  child  of  God.  The  legal  side 
said  just  how  much  should  be  given.  The  New  Testament 
recognizes  and  reaffirms  that  the  first  principle  continues 
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valid  in  this  dispensation ;  but  just  what  proportion  shall 
be  given  the  New  Testament  writers  do  not  tell  us.  They  do 
teach,  however,  that  proportionate  giving  is  binding  for  all. 

.Some  think  that  their  silence  infers  that  tithing  is  no 
longer  binding.  The  Jew  was  under  law,  the  Christian  is 
under  grace.  There  was  practical  equality  of  wealth  in  Is¬ 
rael.  The  land  was  divided  by  lot  among  the  tribes. 

The  tithing  system  tended  to  prevent  large  accumulations 
of  property  in  the  hands  of  a  few  individuals. 

With  us  social  and  economic  conditions  are  very  different. 
Our  wealth  is  very  unequally  distributed,  and  no  law  could 
cover  all  cases  with  equal  justice  to  all. 

Though  the  New  Testament  writers  do  not  reaffirm  the 
law  of  tithing  on  its  legal  side,  the  principle  of  proportion¬ 
ate  giving  they  do  declare.  Heathen  temples  were  the  treas¬ 
uries  where  their  worshipers  kept  their  treasure.  Jesus  made 
the  hearts  of  his  people  the  chests  where  his  treasure  was 
deposited.  God  prepared  Paradise  and  turned  it  over  to 
man.  “  The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  the  fullness  thereof.” 
The  silver  and  the  gold  are  his;  the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills 
belong  to  God.  He  has  committed  the  keeping  of  all  this 
treasure  to  his  people. 

Jesus  was  as  poor  as  the  poorest  toiler  in  his  town.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  importance  of  his  work,  he  lived,  and  laid 
the  foundations  of  his  kingdom,  on  the  freewill  offerings  of 
his  people.  So  completely  did  Jesus  abandon  himself  to  the 
affection  of  his  followers,  that  he  was  at  times  forced  to 
say :  “  Foxes  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests : 
but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head.”  The 
lad  must  give  his  loaves  and  fishes  to  feed  the  famished  mul¬ 
titude.  Jesus  sailed  in  Simon’s  boat ;  he  rested  and  entertained 
his  disciples  in  Martha’s  home  in  Bethany ;  he  rode  in  his 
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triumph  on  a  borrowed  beast;  he  celebrated  the  last  sup¬ 
per  in  a  borrowed  room,  and  was  buried  in  another’s  tomb. 
Jesus  in  his  hour  of  extreme  need  levied  no  tribute,  neither 
did  he  accept  anything  that  was  not  freely  given.  “  The  Lord 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.” 

We  are  indebted  to  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  viii.  and  ix.)  for  the 
most  elaborate  statement  in  the  New  Testament  concerning 

THE  GOSPEL  OF  GIVING. 

Money,  like  scandal,  is  a  delicate  thing  to  handle  in  the 
church.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  two  chapters  from  the 
pen  of  St.  Paul  in  w'hich  he  treats  at  length  of  a  collection. 
These  chapters  reveal  the  wealth  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  St.  Paul  could  bring  to  bear  on  an  unwelcome  theme. 
He  illumines  his  subject  from  many  sides.  Money  in  itself 
has  no  character:  so  he  never  mentions  money.  He  calls  the 
thing  he  wants  a  “  grace,”  a  “  service,”  a  “  communion  in 
service,”  a  “  munificence,”  a  “  blessing,”  a  “  manifestation  of 
love.”  St.  Paul  has  transfigured,  spiritualized,  and  glorified 
a  very  materialistic  topic.  The  business  and  charity  of  the 
church  must  be  met  and  mastered  in  a  Christian  spirit. 
The  grace  of  God  had  been  poured  out  on  the  Macedonian 
churches ;  and,  though  they  were  in  great  affliction  and  deep 
poverty,  in  joy  they  gave  with  incredible  liberality  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  the  church  in  Jerusalem.  St.  Paul 
makes  the  example  of  the  Macedonian  Christians  an  occa¬ 
sion  fol'  exhorting  the  Corinthian  church  to  a  like  liberality. 

Titus,  while  in  Corinth  delivering  St.  Paul’s  first  letter  to 
the  Corinthian  church,  had  started  the  collection  there. 
St.  Paul  met  him  at  Philippi,  and  wrote  this  second  letter 
to  the  Corinthian  church,  and  urged  Titus  to  return  with  it 
and  complete  the  collection.  Liberality  is,  first  of  all,  a  work 
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of  God  in  the  heart.  Spiritual  joy  and  grace,  though  ham¬ 
pered  by  distressing  material  poverty,  poured  forth  a  rich 
stream  of  liberality.  Those  who  suffer  most  for  the  gospel 
are  the  most  liberal  contributors  for  its  support.  Ease  and 
luxury  conquered  Hannibal  and  his  victorious  army,  laid 
Alexander  in  an  untimely  grave,  and  ruined  Rome.  Ease 
and  luxury  have  conquered  many  Christians.  St.  Paul 
feared  their  enervating  effect  on  the  Corinthian  Christians. 

Second  Corinthians  viii.  7  reads :  “  But  as  ye  abound  in 
every  thing,  in  faith,  and  utterance,  and  knowledge,  and  in 
all  earnestness,  and  in  your  love  to  us,  see  that  ye  abound  in 
this  grace  also.”  The  command  to  grow  in  grace  covers  the 
grace  of  giving.  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  St.  Paul  appeals 
to  Christ  as  the  source  of  authority.  First,  he  appeals  to  the 
example  of  Christ :  “  For  ye  know  the  grace  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that,  though  he  was  rich,  yet  for  your  sakes 
he  became  poor,  that  ye  through  his  poverty  might  become 
rich”  (2  Cor.  viii.  9).  Jesus  was  reproached  for  his  pov¬ 
erty  and  lowly  origin,  by  those  in  authority.  They  said :  “  Is 
not  this  the  carpenter’s  son  ?  ” 

Jesus  never  had  money  to  give;  but  he  gave  that  which 
costs  infinitely  more  —  he  gave  himself,  a  living  sacrifice  for 
the  salvation  of  humanity.  “  Who,  existing  in  the  form  of 
God,  counted  not  the  being  of  an  equality  with  God  a  thing 
to  be  grasped,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a  ser¬ 
vant,  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  and  being  found  in 
fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  becoming  obedient 
even  unto  death.”  “  Have  this  mind  in  you  which  was  also 
in  Christ  Jesus.”  Ordinary  charity  is  but  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  the  rich  man’s  table.  The  spirit  and  the  example 
of  Christ  demand  the  giving  of  self.  The  Macedonian  Chris¬ 
tians  first  gave  themselves  to  God,  in  complete  consecration. 
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—  that  was  the  first  part  of  their  offering.  The  widow  had 
given  herself  to  her  Lord  before  she  put  her  all  into  the  tem¬ 
ple  treasury.  !Mary  had  given  herself  to  God  before  she 
brought  the  beautiful  alabaster  vase  with  its  precious  con¬ 
tents,  representing  the  toil  of  years,  and  anointed  Jesus.  Only 
of  such  devotion  could  Jesus  say :  “  Wheresoever  this  gospel 
shall  be  preached,  in  the  whole  world,  that  also  which  this 
woman  hath  done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her.” 
The  example  of  Christ,  with  its  patience  and  suffering  and 
sacrifice,  is  a  never-failing  source  of  instruction  and  inspira¬ 
tion. 

In  this  connection  we  may  note  St.  Paul’s  three  principles 
of  Christian  liberality. 

1.  There  must  be  a  willing  mind,  the  mind  of  Christ  be¬ 
ing  the  model.  Moses  was  instructed  to  receive  gifts  for  the 
Tabernacle  from  “  every  man  whose  heart  maketh  him  will¬ 
ing.”  God  wants  no  gift  that  is  not  given  freely:  ”  for  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.”  2.  The  gift  must  be  “  according 
as  a  man  hath.”  3.  There  must  be  reciprocity,  there  can  be 
no  one-sided  brotherhood  with  God.  Man  cooperates  with 
God  by  giving  to  the  poor.  The  church  in  Jerusalem  had 
ministered  to  the  Gentiles  in  spiritual  things :  reciprocity  de¬ 
manded  that  the  Gentile  churches  should  minister  to  them 
in  material  things.  ' 

St.  Paul  appeals  to  the  Word  of  Jesus :  “  Remember  the 
words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  that  he  himself  said.  It  is  more 
blessed  to  give  than  to  receive”  (Acts  xx.  35).  This  is  a 
saying  of  Jesus  not  recorded  elsewhere  in  Scripture.  But  it 
seems  to  have  been  familiar  both  to  St.  Paul  and  to  the 
Ephesian  elders.  Jesus  told  men  of  God’s  love  for  lost  men, 
and  the  gift  of  his  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Satan  offered  to  give  him  the  world;  but  Jesus  said  it  was 
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more  blessed  for  him  to  give  himself  for  the  world  than 
that  he  should  receive  the  world  from  the  hands  of  Satan. 
After  Jesus  fed  the  five  thousand,  the  multitude  was  ready 
to  take  him  by  force  and  make  him  king;  but  sending  them 
away,  he  prayed  for  strength  to  continue  his  lowly  ministry 
to  the  cross. 

St.  Paul  points  to  the  prosperity  of  Providence :  “  Upon 
the  first  day  of  the  week  let  each  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in 
store,  as  he  may  prosper  [or,  as  God  hath  prospered  him]” 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  2).  Second  Corinthians  ix.  6-15  contains  the 
important  lesson  that  sowing  and  reaping  will  be  propor¬ 
tionate.  He  who  sows  sparingly  shall  also  reap  sparingly, 
and  he  that  soweth  with  a  bountiful  hand  shall  have  a  boun¬ 
tiful  harvest.  Charity  is  an  investment.  Money  lent  to  the 
Lord  bears  fruit  in  Christian  character  and  joy.  Money  is 
nothing  to  God,  except  as  an  index  of  the  soul’s  affection  for 
him.  Giving  must  ever  be  a  cheerful  act,  —  never  a  grudg¬ 
ing  one.  God  loves  the  cheerful  giver.  Poverty  is  not  lo¬ 
cated,  as  many  suppose,  in  the  purse,  but  in  the  soul. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  lived  in  misery  and  poverty.  He 
toiled  eight  years  preparing  a  dictionary  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage,  rendering  an  immense  service  to  the  entire  English- 
speaking  world.  In  tardy  recognition  of  his  great  service  the 
king  of  England  sent  him  a  pittance  of  a  pension.  Dr.  John¬ 
son  said :  “  He  sends  me  a  pension  because  I  live  in  a  gar¬ 
ret.  His  soul  lives  in  a  garret.”  The  soul  of  many  a  rich 
man  lives  in  a  miserably  mean  garret,  where  every  window 
is  covered  with  the  cobwebs  of  selfishness  to  keep  out  the 
sunshine  of  God’s  liberality.  The  man  who  desires  to  be 
generous  will  have  the  means  to  be  charitable ;  “  God  is  able 
to  make  all  grace  abound  unto  you ;  that  ye,  having  always 
all  sufficiency  in  every  thing,  may  abound  unto  every  good 
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work.  ...  He  that  supplieth  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  for 
food,  shall  supply  and  multiply  yo'ur  seed  for  sowing,  and 
increase  the  fruits  of  your  righteousness:  ye  being  enriched 
in  everything  unto  all  liberality,  which  worketh  through  us 
thanksgiving  to  God.” 

Years  ago  Americans  rushed  into  western  Kansas,  bought 
up  large  tracts  of  land,  built  towns,  and  tried  to  transform 
the  desert  into  fruitful  fields.  ‘  After  a  few  years  of  failure 
they  left  every  thing:  farms,  schoolhouses,  and  even  some 
small  towns  were  forsaken. 

Then  a  colony  of  Russian  Mennonites  went  upon  the  same 
land,  and  faced  the  same  difficulties  that  drove  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  out.  Their  first  building  was  a  church.  They  gave 
tithes  of  all  they  possessed  as  the  Lord  prospered  them. 
Those  people  are  getting  rich,  proving  the  promise,  “  Bring 
ye  the  whole  tithe  into  the  storehouse,  that  there  may  be  food 
in  my  house,  and  prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  Jehovah  of 
hosts,  if  I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven,  and 
pour  you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough 
to  receive  it.”  “  Them  that  honor  me  I  will  honor,  and  they 
that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.”  The  wealth  of 
this  nation  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  It  is  a  test 
of  our  devotion  as  to  whether  God  shall  have  his  portion  of 
our  ever-increasing  wealth. 

A  Columbus  (Ohio)  banker,  wishing  to  train  his  wife  in 
business  methods  gave  her  a  check  book  and  a  bank  account, 
requesting  her  to  pay  all  her  bills  by  check,  and  then  let  him 
see  her  check  book,  that  he  might  know  how  she  spent  her 
money.  After  some  months,  he  found,  in  looking  over  her 
check  book,  an  item  of  $75  for  church  expenses.  He  said: 
“  How  is  this  ?  I  pay  our  church  subscription.  What  have 
you  been  paying  ?  ”  “  ,Oh,”  she  exclaimed,  “  that  $75  is  for 
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an  Easter  hat.”  The  church  gets  but  a  small  proportion  of 
what  we  spend  for  pleasure  and  for  personal  adornment. 
.Much  is  said  about  the  enormous  annual  outlay  on  the 
United  States  navy  —  about  $133,000,000;  but  this  about  bal¬ 
ances  our  annual  outlay  for  automobile  tires. 

CONCLUSION. 

1.  The  law  was  a  tutor  to  bring  men  to  Christ. 

This  is  as  true  of  giving  as  it  is  of  living.  God  gave  the 
Jews  Canaan;  he  gave  us  Christ.  The  Jew  gave  two  and  one 
third  tenths  annually.  Yet  he  never  was  so  prosperous  as 
when  he  faithfully  brought  all  of  the  tithes  into  the  store¬ 
house. 

2.  Whatever  is  given  while  self  is  withheld  is  tribute,  not 
charity. 

The  Colonists  refused  to  pay  tribute;  but  they  gave  them¬ 
selves  and  their  substance  to  establish  and  to  maintain  their 
free  institutions.  Self  is  always  the  greatest  that  man  can 
give.  Peter  had  neither  silver  nor  gold  to  give  the  lame  beg¬ 
gar  at  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple;  but  he  gave  him 
life  and  health,  through  Christ,  which  were  worth  infinitely 
more  than  the  alms  for  which  the  beggar  asked.  Give  your¬ 
self  to  God  in  complete  consecration,  keep  back  no  part  of 
the  price.  Freely  ye  received,  freely  give.”  Christ  gave 
himself  for  you,  even  to  the  last  drop  of  his  heart’s  blood. 
Give  yourself  as  fully  and  as  freely  to  him. 

3.  Not  the  standards  of  the  law,  but  the  spirit  of  the  gos¬ 
pel,  is  the  Christian  rule  for  giving. 

Follow  the  example  of  Jesus  (who  exchanged  the  riches 
of  heaven  for  the  poverty  of  earth,  that  the  people  of  earth 
might  enjoy  all  of  the  riches  of  Heaven).  His  holy  Word 
declares,  “  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  it  is  to  receive.” 
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He  declares  that  the  one  parting  with  possessions  or  with 
position  for  him  shall  receive  an  hundred  fold  more  here 
and  now,  and  eternal  life  in  the  future.  There  are  scores 
and  hundreds  of  Christian  business  men  who  are  learning 
that  it  pays  to  follow  Christ  in  giving. 

Years  ago  an  English  kitchen  girl  married  a  Halifax 
weaver.  They  worked  hard  and  lived  in  a  rented  house.  A 
family  of  children  came.  By  industry  and  frugality  they 
bought  a  home  of  their  own.  Bright  and  early  one  summer 
morning,  mother  and  children  went  to  the  new  home.  In 
the  front  yard,  the  mother  knelt  with  her  children,  and 
thanked  God  for  the  new  home,  saying,  “  O  Lord,  if  thou 
wilt  bless  me  in  this  place,  the  poor  shall  have  a  share  of  all 
you  give  me.”  Time  rolled  on  and  a  fortune  rolled  in. 
Some  years  ago,  one  of  her  sons,  a  member  of  Parliament, 
declared  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  secret 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Crossley  family  was  due  to  that 
mother’s  prayer  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  she  kept 
her  vow. 

Give  to  God’s  work  according  to  the  prosperity  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  Give  as  God  has  prospered  you.  As  your  income  in¬ 
creases,*  increase  your  contributions  —  not  the  increase  of  your 
salary  alone,  but  tithe  the  increase  on  your  investments.  Re¬ 
member  “  The  blessing  of  the  Lord  it  maketh  rich,  and  he 
addeth  no  sorrow  with  it.”  Never  expect  spiritual  dividends 
to  be  declared  on  financial  deficits. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

HISTORICAL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

A  REPLY  TO  DR.  KCENIG. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  OF  LINCOLN'S  INN, 
BARRISTER- AT-LAW. 

I. 

The  following  pages  have  been  written  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Eduard  Konig’s  “  Die  nioderne  Pentateuchkritik  und  ihre 
neueste  Bekiimpfung,”  in  which  the  author  criticized  certain 
of  my  positions.  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  the  very  outset 
that  this  reply  is  written  consciously  and  intentionally  in  the 
interest  of  a  totally  different  method  of  studying  the  ancient 
books  of  Israel  from  that  pursued  by  the  enormous  majority 
of  modern  theologians.  The  method  followed  and  the  spirit 
that  gave  rise  to  that  method  are  those  of  the  historical  school. 
1  seek  to  understand  the  narratives  and  laws  of  the  Mosaic 
age  by  reference  to  the  conditions  under  which  Moses  had  to 
work  and  the  problems  he  was  called  upon  to  solve,  always 
remembering  that  “  the  roots  of  the  present  ”  —  every  pres¬ 
ent  —  “  lie  deep  in  the  past,”  and  that  in  considering  the  re¬ 
sults  of  human  labors  we  must  never  forget  to  take  into 
account  the  known  and  inevitable  tendencies  of  human  nature. 
And  as  with  the  actions  of  Moses  and  his  contemporaries,  so 
with  the  conduct  of  those  who  have  had  to  transmit  the  text 
throughout  the  ages.  The  student  of  the  history  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  period  is  no  more  entitled  to  disregard  the  influences  that 
Vol.  LXXI.  No.  284.  6 
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have  molded  the  documents  that  relate  to  it  into  their  pres¬ 
ent  form  than  to  neglect  the  motives  that  influenced  Moses 
himself.  Our  record  of  those  days  in  the  form  in  which  we 
have  it  can  be  understood  intelligently  only  if  three  conditions 
be  observed.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  to  remember  that  we 
are  dealing  with  a  narrative  of  the  historical  events  of  a  most 
critical  period  in  which  supreme  statesmanship  was  displayed. 
Secondly,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  narrative  was 
couched  in  the  language  of  the  people  and  imbued  with  the 
ideas  and  mental  habits  of  the  people,  place,  and  epoch. 
Thirdly,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  documents  which  em¬ 
bodied  it  have  passed  through  a  long  and  troubled  history  that 
now  extends  over  a  century  of  generations,  and  have  under¬ 
gone  the  vicissitudes  that  are  inseparable  from  such  a  history, 
with  all  its  changes  in  orthography  and  character,  natural  de¬ 
cay  of  the  physical  materials  on  which  the  documents  were 
written,  scribal  errors,  glossators’  true  and  false  explanations 
and  amplifications,  and  editorial  efforts  —  often  misdirected  — 
to  remedy  the  confusions  which  these  causes  were  seen  to 
have  introduced. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  textual  criticism  which  I  advo¬ 
cate  and  seek  to  practice  is  essentially  a  branch  of  historical 
criticism  —  always  illuminated  by  its  spirit  and  methods,  ever 
seeking  to  test  and  strengthen  its  results  by  reference  to  his¬ 
torical  probabilities  and  historical  results.  In  my  view  the 
crying  need  of  the  Old  Testament  is  competent  historical  re¬ 
search.  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  perhaps  unnecessary 
to  add  anything  more  about  the  adjective  “  historical  ” ;  but 
the  other  epithet  “  competent  ”  cannot  be  passed  by  in  silence. 
I  demand  of  the  investigator  far  greater  qualities  of  impar¬ 
tiality,  thoroughness,  care  and  accuracy,  and  a  much  more 
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scientific  equipment  than  the  ordinary  theologian  ^  can  show. 
An  illustration  will  show  my  meaning.  There  is  no  man  of 
average  sense  who  would  seek  an  opinion  on  any  legal  ques¬ 
tion  that  touched  his  own  interests  from  a  theologian  or  a 
philologist.  He  would  go  to  a  lawyer.  Yet  men  who  are 
absolutely  devoid  of  legal  training  of  any  sort  or  kind  ven¬ 
ture  the  most  confident  statements  about  the  most  abstruse 
points  of  a  difficult  archaic  legislation  that  was  intended  for 
a  state  of  society  with  the  conditions  and  ideas  of  which  they 
are  totally  unfamiliar.*  In  reality,  training  in  dealing  with 
law  and  the  power  of  applying  the  comparative  and  histor- 
ical  'methods  are  indispensable  to  a  successful  result'.  Curi¬ 
ously  enough,  the  importance  of  the  comparative  method  is 
readily  conceded  in  the  case  of  primitive  religious  institu¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  very  men  who  are  readiest  to  use  it  there  seem 
actually  to  be  ignorant  of  its  existence  when  their  studies 
lead  them  to  consider  ancient  law.  And  it  is  not  merely  the 
power  to  apply  particular  methods  that  I  desiderate  in  the  in¬ 
vestigator.  We  shall  have  to  note  again  and  again  that  the 
want  of  the  other  qualities  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
has  been  responsible  for  the  misunderstanding  of  historical 
and  legal  texts,  —  a  misunderstanding  that  constantly  reads 
into  laws  and  narratives  ideas  and  statements  that  are  utterly 
unwarranted  by  the  language  of  the  documents,  and  are  sub¬ 
jectively  imported  by  men  whose  vision  has  been  so  perverted 

’  I  expressly  exclude  Roman  Catholic  theologians  from  this  re¬ 
mark.  since  they  are  favorably  distinguished  by  the  superior  clear¬ 
ness  of  thought  which  characterizes  their  Old  Testament  work. 
Probably  this  is  due  to  the  study  of  the  Canon  Law,  which  would 
give  them  some  legal  training.  A  Catholic  friend,  however,  to 
whom  I  have  shown  this  note,  attributes  the  superiority  “to  the 
stern  drilling  in  logic  and  public  discussion  which  we  all  get.” 

*  Compare  what  I  have  said  in  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch, 
pp.  58-60. 
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by  their  theory  that  they  can  no  longer  take  an  objective 
view  of  any  text,  however  clear,  when  once  the  theory  is  in¬ 
volved.  If  this  sounds  harsh,  it  will,  at  any  rate,  be  seen  to 
be  completely  justified  by  what  follows,  and  accordingly  we 
will  proceed  forthwith  to  the  consideration  of  the  matters 
that  Kdnig  has  urged  against  me.  As  substance  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  form,  I  turn,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  derived  from  it. 

THE  TENT  OF  MEETING. 

A 

The  first  difficulty  of  substance  adduced  by  Konig  ^  (p.  96) 
for  the  justification  of  the  current  critical  hypothesis  is  that 
connected  with  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11,  where  we  are  told  that 
“  Moses  pitched  a  tent  outside  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,” 
etc.  He  says,  very  truly,  that  the  name  “  Zelt  der  Verab- 
redung  oder  Begegnung  ”  (R.V.,  “Tent  of  Meeting”)  is  im¬ 
portant.  “  The  name  given  to  this  tent  ...  is  the  determining 
factor,  because  this  name  which  remains  constant  cannot 
have  been  given  to  two  tents  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
instructions  for  the  erection  of  the  tent  of  meeting  in  Exodus 
xxvi.  1  IT.  nothing  is  said  of  replacing  an  older  tent  of  meet¬ 
ing.”  He  then  admits  that  in  xxxiii.  7  the  translation  “  a 
tent,”  instead  of  “  the  tent,”  is  possible ;  though  he  thinks  the 
latter  translation  preferable,  and  refers  it  to  the  tent  where, 
according  to  JE,  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  (Xum.  x.  33;  xiv. 
44)  stood.  In  addition,  he  says  that  xxxiii.  7-11  cannot  be 
separated  from  Numbers  x.  33 ;  xi.  24,  26  f. ;  xii.  4.  Here 
the  tent  is,  in  his  view,  outside  the  camp,  and  precedes  the 
host,  as  in  Deuteronomy  x.  11.  But  in  xiv.  44  the  ark  is 

^  Where  no  particulars  are  given,  a  reference  to  Konig  relates 
to  I>ie  nioderne  Pentateuclikritlk  und  Hire  neiieste  Bekanipfung. 
beurteilt  von  D.  Dr.  Eduard  Konig.  Iveipzig :  A.  Deichertsche  Ver- 
lagsbuehhdlg.  Werner  Scholl. 
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within  the  camp,  and  the  Tent  of  Meeting,  constructed  ac¬ 
cording  to  Exodus  xxxv.-xl.,  stands  in  the  center  of  the  camp 
(Num.  ii.  2,  17;  v.  1-4;  ix.  17)  and  marches  between  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  host  (Num.  ii.  17;  x.  17,  21).  “Consequently 
it  must  be  recognized  that  Israel’s  recollection  of  the  position 
of  the  tent  of  meeting  relatively  to  the  camp  and  to  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  people  on  the  march  is  not  presented  to  us 
in  the  Pentateuch  as  self-consistent”  (p.  97). 

Let  us  begpn  by  considering  whether  this  view  of  Exodus 
xxxiii.  7-11  is  possible.  This  tent,  says  Konig,  is  the  home 
of  the  Ark.  Well,  the  ark  had  not  yet  been  constructed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  present  text  of  Exodus.  Let  us  assume,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  passage  was  originally  preceded  by  an  account 
of  the  construction  of  the  Ark,  and  that  this  has  been  omitted 
at  some  stage  in  the  literary  history  of  the  Pentateuch.  What 
follows?  According  to  Exodus  xxxiii.  7,  Moses  used  to  take 
this  tent  and  pitch  it  for  himself.  Now  on  the  page  of 
my  “  Pentateuchal  Studies”  (149)  to  which  Konig  here  re¬ 
fers,  I  had  cited  Driver’s  explanation  ad  loc.:  “  It  [the  tent] 
was  •  intended  particularly  for  his  own  use,  in  his  converse 
with  God.”  I  then  continued :  “  Exactly ;  and,  that  being  so, 
it  cannot  (as  Dr.  Driver  believes)  have  been  the  abode  of 
the  Ark.  It  is  incredible  that  Moses  should  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  taking  the  shelter  of  the  Ark,  and  pitching  it  par¬ 
ticularly  for  his  own  use  while  leaving  the  Ark  in  the  camp 
in  a  denuded  and  unprotected  condition.”  Konig  has  said  not 
a  word  on  this  point.  And  yet  it  is  very  important.  Is  it 
really  credible  that  any  Hebrew  narrator,  having  told  of  the 
construction  of  a  tent  expressly  for  the  Ark,  proceeded  to 
narrate  that  Moses  habitually  carried  off  this  tent  for  his  ozvn 
use  elsezvhere,  leaving  the  Ark  neglected  and  unattended f 
The  answer  can  only  be  in  the  negative;  and  therefore,  even 
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if  we  assume  that  this  narrative  was  originally  preceded  by 
an  account  of  the  construction  of  the  Ark,  the  critical  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  indefensible.  But,  in  fact,  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  such  an  assumption.  On  the  same  page  of  my 

Pentateuchal  Studies,”  I  had  pointed  out  that  Driver  had 
failed  to  meet  the  other  points  I  had  urged  ^  which  make  the 
critical  view  impossible;  and,  as  a  like  remark  applies  to 
Konig,  I  proceed  to  deal  with  them.  i 

A  very  important  passage  in  “  E,”  the  imaginary  document 
to  which  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11  is  supposed  to  belong,  has  been 
overlooked.  This  is  Exodus  xviii.  Jethro  there  comes  to 
Moses  “  in  the  wilderness  where  he  was  encamped,  at  the 
mount  of  God.”  That  is  to  say,  this  chapter  relates  to  the 
period  at  Horeb;  and,  according  to  Deuteronomy  i.  6-19,  the 
episode  of  the  appointment  of  judges  took  place  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  departure  from  that  mountain.  It  therefore  refers 
to  a  later  period  than  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11 ;  and  this  view  is 
confirmed  by  xxiv.  12-14,  which  knows  nothing  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  system  here  organized.  Consequently  the  chronological 
order  of  these  two  passages  is  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11 ;  xviii.,  not 
the  other  way  round ;  and  we  shall  see  immediately  that  there 
are  other  clues  to  the  true  position  of  Exodus  xxxiii.  But, 
first,  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  comparison 
of  these  two  passages.  Both  are  supposed  to  belong  to  E, 
and  both  deal  with  the  same  class  of  business.  In  xxxiii.  7 
every  one  who  seeks  the  Lord  goes  out  to  the  Tent  outside 
the  camp.  When  Moses  goes  out,  the  people  rise  up  and  stand, 
every  man  at  his  tent  door,  and  look  after  him  (ver.  8-10). 
In  Exodus  xviii.  13-16  we  again  see  the  people  coming 
to  Moses  to  inquire  of  God,  but  the  circumstances  are  diflfer- 

*  See  Essays  in  Pentateuelial  Criticism,  pp.  90-102;  The  Origin 
of  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  .'jH-.'iG;  Expositor,  May,  1912,  pp.  476-^80. 
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ent.  There  is  no  going  out  of  the  camp.  Moses  transacts  his 
judicial  business  in  the  camp  —  as  is  shown  by  the  presence 
of  the  people  —  and  they  crowd  round  him.  This  was  what 
happened  at  a  later  period,  just  before  the  departure  from 
Horeb,  and  Jethro  makes  suggestions  which  lead  to  a  further 
development  of  the  system.  But  for  the  moment  we  are 
concerned  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  E  the  representation 
is  not  uniform.  At  the  earlier  date,  the  business  is  transacted 
outside  the  camp ;  at  the  later,  within.  Now  the  documen¬ 
tary  theory  does  not  explain  that,  but  textual  criticism  can. 
If  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11  is  misplaced  —  and  to  anticipate  what 
will  be  shown  later  should  stand  immediately  after  xiii.  22  — ► 
the  narrative  not  of  E  only,  but  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole, 
with  reference  to  the  scene  of  judicial  business,  becomes  clear, 
intelligible,  and  consistent.  Immediately  after  the  departure 
from  Egypt,  before  there  was  yet  any  ark  or  judicial  organ¬ 
ization,  some  arrangement  had  to  be  made  for  dealing  with 
judicial  business.  It  was  provided  that  Moses  should  hear 
cases  in  the  manner  described  in  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11.  That 
continued  till  he  ascended  the  Mount  for  forty  days.  When 
he  was  about  to  do  so,  the  question  naturally  arose.  What  is 
to  happen  to  current  judicial  business  in  the  meanwhile?  In¬ 
terim  arrangements  had  to  be  made;  and,  accordingly,  we 
read  in  xxiv.  14  that  Moses  said  unto  the  elders :  “  Behold, 
Aaron  and  Plur  are  with  you;  whosoever  hath  a  cause,  let 
him  come  near  unto  them.”  (In  passing,  I  would  note  how 
unnatural  it  would  be  to  find  such  interim  arrangements  if 
there  had  originally  been  no  previous  mention  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  permanent  arrangements.)  Then  Moses  receives  the 
command  for  the  construction  of  the  abode  of  the  Ark,  and 
this  contains  the  passage  “And  there  I  will  meet  with  thee, 
and  I  will  commune  with  thee  ”  (Ex.  xxv.  22 ;  cp.  xxix.  42  f. ; 
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Niim.  vii.  89;  Lev.  i.  1,  etc.).  From  the  time  of  its  erection, 
therefore,  this  supersedes  the  earlier  tent  which  had  been  used 
outside  the  camp.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  Jethro’s  visit, 
at  a  later  stage,  Moses  sits  in  the  center  of  the  camp.  Jethro 
sees  that  he  is  overwhelmed  with  work,  and  proposes  a 
scheme  of  judicial  reorganization  under  which  ordinary  cases 
were  disposed  of  by  lower  courts,  while  matters  of  excep¬ 
tional  difficulty  were  brought  to  Moses,  and  this  is  adopted 
(xviii.  13-27).  Thereafter  we  see  this  scheme  in  operation. 
In  Leviticus  xxiv.  10-23  (P)  we  read  of  a  man  cursing  the 
Name  of  God.  The  case,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  interest 
and  importance  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  will  be  found  fully 
discussed  on  pages  84-94  of  my  “  Studies  in  Biblical  Law.” 
Here  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  two  of  the  chief  legal  difficul¬ 
ties.  No  law  of  blasphemy  had  yet  been  enacted,  and  —  more 
important  still  —  the  question  arose  whether  the  criminal  law 
of  Israel  was  to  be  applied  to  a  non-Israelite  or  not.  The 
latter  question  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  with  which  an 
early  community  can  be  faced.  We  who  live  in  civilized  Oc¬ 
cidental  states  are  accustomed  to  the  application  of  a  single 
system  of  law  to  all  subjects ;  but  in  archaic  communities,  as 
in  the  East  to-day,  law  is  personal,  and  the  man  who  is  not 
a  member  of  the  same  religious  body  or  of  the  same  nation¬ 
ality  is  subject  to  different  law.  Accordingly  the  case  was 
brought  to  Moses,  and  settled  by  him  in  accordance  with  the 
divine  command.  Similarly  with  the  case  of  the  man  who 
gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  (Num.  xv.  32-36  (P)). 
There  again  there  was  a  special  difficulty,  and  the  matter  was 
brought  before  Moses  and  Aaron  and  all  the  congregation, 
but  settled  by  Moses  on  the  divine  command.  Again,  the 
death  of  Zelophehad  without  male  issue  raised  new  and  dif¬ 
ficult  questions.  “And  they  stood  before  Moses,  and  before 
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Eleazar  the  priest,  and  before  the  princes  and  all  the  congre¬ 
gation,  at  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meeting”  (Num.  xxvii.  2; 
cp.  xxxvi.  (P).  There  can  be  no  doubt  here  as  to  the  locus 
in  quo;  and  in  this  instance,  too,  Moses  “  is  for  the  people 
to  Godward  and  brings  the  case  unto  God.”  But  Moses  was 
only  a  mortal.  What  was  to  happen  on  his  death?  We  have 
seen  him  in  the  later  cases  sitting  with  the  priest  and  the 
princes  and  all  the  congregation,  settling  all  matters  himself 
under  the  divine  direction,  but  still  helping  to  train  those 
who  sat  with  him.  And  in  Deuteronomy  provision  is  made 
for  the  continuation  of  this  system  and  the  filling  of  the  gap 
that  would  be  left  by  the  lawgiver's  death.  Cases  of  diffi¬ 
culty  were  in  the  future  to  be  brought  before  “  the  priests 
the  Levites,  and  the  judge  that  shall  be  in  those  days,”  and 
their  adjudication  was  to  be  final  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13).  The 
princes,  of  course,  would  be  scattered  over  the  country  after 
the  conquest,  not  resident  in  the  capital,  so  that  they  would 
not  be  available  for  the  purpose,  but  their  place  is  to  be  taken 
by  Levites. in.  the  capital.  Thus,  once  the  true  positions  of 
Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11  and  xviii.  are  recognized,  the  Pentateuch 
presents  a  thoroughly  harmonious  and  intelligible  account  of 
the  growth  of  the  judicial  system  from  the  Exodus  to  the 
conquest  and  of  the  seat  of  the  highest  court  during  that 
period. 

It  remains  to  consider,  first,  what  effect  the  transposition 
of  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11  has  on  the  other  strands  of  narrative; 
and,  secondly,  whether  the  other  points  raised  by  Kopig  as 
to  the  position  of  the  tent  and  ark  are  sound. 

I  begin  with  the  narratives  as  to  Joshua.  In  the  present 
order  of  the  text,  Joshua  makes  his  first  appearance,  without 
introduction,  in  Exodus  xvii.  9-14  (E),  where  we  read: 
^‘And  Moses  said  unto  Joshua,”  etc.  We  meet  him  again. 
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acting  as  the  minister  of  Moses,  in  xxiv.  13;  xxxii.  17  (both 
E),  and  then  suddenly,  in  xxxiii.  11  (E),  we  find  him  desig¬ 
nated  as  “  his  minister  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  a  young 
man.”  It  leaps  to  the  eyes  that  this  passage  is  far  more  suit¬ 
able  for  the  first  introduction  of  Joshua  than  Exodus  xvii., 
nor  does  the  documentary  theory  provide  any  answer  to  this, 
for  all  the  narratives  in  question  are  assigned  to  the  same 
source  E.  On  the  theory,  therefore,  E  first  related  various 
actions  of  Joshua,  and  then  at  a  later  period  explained  who 
he  was.  Nor  can  this  argument  be  met  by  suggesting  that 
Exodus  xvii.  8-16  should  stand  later  than  it  does  in  our  pres¬ 
ent  text,  for  (o)  No  such  transposition  could  remove  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  created  by  the  fact  that  xxiv.  13 ;  xxxii.  17  at  pres¬ 
ent  precede  xxxiii.  11;  {b)  Deuteronomy  xxv.  17  f.  shows 
that  the  Amalek  episode  should  stand  in  its  present  early 
position;  (c)  So  does  the  mention  of  Rephidim  in  Exodus 
xvii.  8;  {d)  The  words  “then  came  Amalek,”  in  the  same 
verse,  suggest  that  the  Amalekites  were  not  very  near  their 
own  territory,  but  had  marched  some  distance  to  attack  Is¬ 
rael.  Consequently  it  would  seem  that  it  is  Exodus  xxxiii. 
7-11  which  must  be  transposed,  not  Exodus  xvii.  8-16.^ 

^  Before  passing  away  from  Joshua  it  is  right  that  I  should  deal 
with  the  strange  misconceptions  that  have  soinetluies  been  formed 
from  this  passage.  It  has  been  thought  that  Joshua  is  here  a 
priest  or  performs  priestly  actions.  The  train  of  reasoning  by 
•which  this  conclusion  is  reached  is  as  follows:  In  Ex.  xxxiii. 
7-11  Joshua  remains  in  the  Tent.  Tlie  Tent  was  the  home  of  the 
Ark.  Therefore  Joshua  was  in  charge  of  the  Ark.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  that,  according  to  the  Biblical  narrative,  the  Ark  had 
not  been  constructed.  Accordingly  the  tent  cannot  have  been  its 
home.  If  it  had  been,  nevertheless  ,Toshua  was  not  with  the  Ark, 
since  there  is  no  suggestion  In  the  narrative  of  its  being  removed 
far  from  the  camp.  Nor  does  Joshua  ever  discharge  any  priestly 
function.  lie  does  not  give  tnrah  like  a  priest,  or  burn  Incenso.  or 
do  any  other  priestly  work.  Nor  was  he  resident  in  that  Tent  of 
Meeting  which  was  the  liome  of  the  Ark  ;  for,  as  Van  Hoonacker 
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To  return  to  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11.  There  is  another  strand 
of  the  narrative  that  is  made  intelligible  by  this  transposition. 
We  have  seen  that  in  P  the  abode  of  the  Ark  stands  in  the 
center  of  the  camp.  Now  in  Numbers  xiv.  44  (J)  we  find 
the  Ark  inside  the  camp,  in  harmony  with  this  representa¬ 
tion.  In  his  Einleitung  (p.  189)  Konig  says,  not  of  E  but 
of  JE,  “  It  represented  the  Tent  of  Meeting  as  situate  out¬ 
side  the  camp  and  preceding  the  march.”  J,  at  any  rate,  lo¬ 
cated  the  Ark  in  the  camp ;  and  there  is  not  a  word  in  either 
J  or  E  about  the  tent’s  preceding  the  march.  In  fact,  if  we 
are  to  insist  on  making  the  tent  of  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11  the 
home  of  the  Ark,  we  shall  be  running  counter  to  J  as  well  as 
to  P,  since  the  tent  of  Exodus  xxxiii.  stood  outside  the  camp. 
Nor  is  there  any  sign,  that  in  Deuteronomy  xxxi.  14  the  Tent 
stands  outside  the  camp.  With  the  removal  of  Exodus  xxxiii. 
7-11  to  the  earlier  position,  all  such  difficulties  vanish.  It 
may  be  added  that  there  are  points  on  the  cloud  and  the  glory 
which  have  been  urged  against  the  Pentateuchal  narrative; 
but,  as  Konig  has  not  adopted  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  point 
out  that  I  have  disposed  of  them  in  the  discussion  on  pages 
82-102  of  my  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism.” 

We  have  seen  that  the  facts  of  the  judicial  system  and  the 
thread  of  narrative  relating  to  Joshua,  as  well  as  the  difficul¬ 
ties  relating  to  the  Tent  of  Meeting  and  the  Ark,  require  the 
transposition  of  Exodus  xx.xiii.  7-11.  It  should  be  added 
that,  in  its  present  position,  this  passage  has  no  connection 

has  pointed  out,  in  Deut.  xxxi.  14  (which  belongs  to  the  same 
d(K‘uinent  E)  he  has  to  be  summoned  there  with  Moses.  In  i>oint 
of  fact,  E  recognizes  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  and  Eleazar  (Deut. 
X.  <5;  cp.  Josh.  xxiv.  it.*?)  and  of  the  I.«vites  (Deut.  xxxiii.  8.  10; 
cp.  Ex.  xxxii.  20;  Deut.  x.  |8);  and  in  the  passages  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua  assigned  to  it  we  find  priests  who  were  distinct  from 
Joshua  and  actually  had  charge  of  the  Ark. 
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either  with  what  precedes  or  with  what  follows.  Now  we 
have  seen  that  the  arrangement  for  the  interim  transaction 
of  judicial  business  in  Exodus  xxiv.  14  requires  it  to  stand 
earlier  than  that  passage,  while  the  clue  afforded  by  the  nar¬ 
ratives  relating  to  Joshua  points  to  its  having  originally 
stood  at  some  place  preceding  Exodus  xvii.  There  is  one 
suitable  position  for  it,  and'  only  one.  If  we  translate  Exo¬ 
dus  xxxiii.  7  correctly:  “And  Moses  used  to  take  a  tent  and 
pitch  it  for  himself/’  etc.,  the  passage  attaches  naturally  to 
xiii.  22.  We  then  hear  how  “  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  .  .  . 
departed  not  from  before  the  people,”  and  that  when  Moses 
entered  the  Tent  it  used  to  descend.  Thus  the  two  passages 
dovetail,  an  appropriate  context  is  found  for  each,  and  we 
obtain  a  simple,  intelligible,  consistent  narrative  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  welter  of  fragmentary  stories.^ 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the  other  points  urged 
by  Konig.  It  is  true  that  in  Numbers  xi.  24,  26  f. ;  xii.  4,  we 
read  of  going  out  to  the  Tent  of  Meeting.  But  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  decisive  about  the  expression.  The  same  word  is  used  in 
xii.  5  of  stepping  forward,  and  the  passages  are  perfectly 
consistent  with  P’s  conception  of  the  camp  as  a  hollow  square 

*  In  my  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  p.  90  (with  foot¬ 
note)  I  showed  how  Niim.  xii.  1  l)ecame  more  intelligible  if  the 
Cushite  woman  had  only  recently  arrived  in  camp.  It  is  now 
known  that  tliere  was  a  North  Arabian  Cush,  and  the  Cushite 
woman  would  naturally  be  Zipporah,  who  was  brought  by  Jethro 
(Ex.  xvlii.  2-5)  in  a  passage  w’hich,  as  we  have  seen,  relates  to 
the  end  of  the  stay  at  Horeb,  i.e.  to  a  time  preceding  the  arrival 
at  Hazeroth  by  very  little.  I  expressed  my  agreement  with  those 
who  regarded  the  words  “  for  he  had  married  a  Cushite  woman  ” 
as  a  gloss.  I  have  now  to  add  that  they  were  unknown  to  Jerome, 
who  has  a  suiierior  text  in  this  verse.  He  renders  **  propter  uxorem 
ejm  JEthiopissam,"  i.e.  he  read  “  his  Cushite  wife  ”  for  “  the  Cush¬ 
ite  woman  w'hom  he  had  married;  for  he  had  married  a  Cushite 
woman.”  Jerome,  of  course,  was  ignorant  of  the  North  Arabian 
Cush  and  thought  Ethiopia  was  intended  by  the  Hebrew  expression. 
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with  the  tent  standing  isolated  in  the  center.  Then  Konig 
refers  to  Deuteronomy  x.  11.  On  looking  up  the  passage  I 
cannot  see  that  it  has  anything  to  do  with  the  Ark  or  the 
tent.  It  is  quite  true  that  on  the  march  the  Ark  preceded  the 
people  (Num.  x.  33  but  we  have  already  seen  that 

the  same  J  represents  the  Ark  as  being  in  the  center  of  the 
camp  when  the  people  were  stationary  (Num.  xiv.  44).  The 
position  of  the  Ark  in  the  camp  is,  of  course,  no  criterion  of 
its  position  on  the  march.  But  Konig  is  in  error  in  thinking 
that  Numbers  ii.  2,  17;  x.  17,  21  are  inconsistent  with  Num¬ 
bers  x.  33,  for  they  make  no  mention  of  the  Ark,  but  only 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  sacred  vessels.  There  is  no  more 
ground  for  saying  that  in  these  passages  the  Ark  is  to  go  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  host  than  there  is 
for  suggesting  that  in  x.  33  the  Tabernacle  is  to  be  carried 
in  front  of  the  host.  The  data  of  the  different  passages  are 
perfectly  consistent  so  long  as  regard  is  paid  to  what  they 
actually  say,  and  not  to  zuhat  modern  zvriters  have  read  into 
them.  Indeed,  P  himself  in  Joshua  iii.  f.  represents  the  Ark 
as  preceding  the  people  —  the  Ark,  but  not  the  tent.  The 
whole  of  this  difficulty  rests  on  misinterpretations  that  find  no 
support  in  the  language  of  the  texts. 

This  long  discussion  has  been  necessary  partly  to  answer 
Konig  and  partly  to  recover  the  original  historical  narrative. 
But  there  are  certain  lessons  to  be  learnt  from  it.  In  the  first 

*  But  not  by  “  three  days’  journey.”  The  second  occurrence  of 
these  words  is  an  accidental  scribal  error.  If  the  Ark  had  been 
three  days’  journey  distant,  it  would  have  been  useless  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  seeking  out  a  resting  place,  nor  could  Moses  have  used 
the  language  attributed  to  him  in  verses  35  f.  of  an  Ark  that  was 
three  days’  journey  away.  Konig  (Einleitung  p.  209)  writes  of 
this  phrase :  “  But,  in  fact,  this  may  easily  have  come  in  somehow 
from  the  preceding  line,  and  Wellhausen  (Komp.  101)  also  favours 
this  assumption.” 
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place,  the  documentary  theory  was  seen  to  leave  the  facts 
quite  unexplained.  It  took  no  account  of  the  data  of  Exo¬ 
dus  xviii.,  or  Deuteronomy  xxxi.,  or  even  of  the  fact  that  in 
Numbers  xiv.  44  the  Ark  is  inside  the  camp,  and  it  rested  on 
a  mistranslation  of  Exodus  xxxiii.  7  itself.  Secondly,  we 
have  seen  that  the  effect  of  the  theory  on  the  minds  of  the 
critics  has  been  to  cause  them  to  read  into  Biblical  texts  all 
sorts  of  meanings  that  were  not  warranted  by  the  actual  lan¬ 
guage  of  those  texts.  Thirdly,  we  have  found  that  the  data 
of  the  Massoretic  text  itself  drove  us  to  textual  criticism; 
and  that,  when  this  was  scientifically  applied,  a  series  of  frag¬ 
mentary  and  disjointed  narratives,  which  appeared  to  yield 
no  consistent  or  intelligible  account  of  the  transactions  with 
which  they  dealt,  became  a  harmonious  whole,  giving  a  clear 
story  that  was  entirely  free  from  inconsistencies  and  was  to 
all  appearance  historical.  I  may  add  that  similar  results  have 
attended  the  application  of  the  same  methods  in  other  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch.  In  particular  I  draw  attention  to  what 
may  be  achieved  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  Numbers,  and 
I  invite  Kdnig  to  treat  the  discussion  of  these  on  pages  114- 
138  of  my  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  ”  as  if  it  had 
been  transcribed  here  and  put  forward  as  a  part  of  my  reply 
to  him.  I  have  always  regarded  that  discussion  as  an  inte¬ 
gral  portion  of  my  view  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  should  not 
consider  any  estimate  of  my  work  which  failed  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  it  as  just  or  well  founded.^  And,  lastly,  I  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  the  textual  operations  show  pre-versional 
corruption.  Exodus  xxxiii.  7-11  occupies  the  same  position 
in  all  our  existing  texts.  That  it  is  due  to  accident,  and  not 
to  design,  appears  clearly  from  the  want  of  connection  with 
the  context  and  also  from  the  nature  of  the  narrative  which 
‘  In  line  9  of  p.  121,  “  preceded  ”  should,  however,  be  “  followed.” 
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our  operations  have  recovered.  Pre-versional  corruption  is 
also  attested  by  the  discussion  of  the  concluding  chapters  of 
Numbers  to  which  I  have  just  referred,  though  in  that  case 
it  would  seem  that  the  present  difficulties  are  due  partly  to 
the  natural  processes  of  corruption  to  which  all  MS.  texts 
are  subject,  and  partly  to  unsuccessful  attempts  to  remedy 
such  corruption.  Pre-versional  editing  of  the  Pentateuch  has 
undoubtedly  taken  place. 

THE  STORY  OF  JOSEPH. 

On  pages  98  f.,  Konig  speaks  of  the  story  of  Joseph,  and 
sadly  misrepresents  what  I  have  written.  1  have  dealt  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  story  at  length  on  pages  29-48  of 
my  “  Pentateuchal  Studies.”  It  would  seem  that  Konig  has 
glanced  at  parts  of  pages  46  and  47  without  finishing  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  is  true  that  in  xxxvii.  28  I  read  “  the  Ishmael- 
ites  ”  and  in  verse  36  "  the  merchants  ” ;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  I  do  this  because  Hebrew  texts  have  Mdnm  for  Mdjnm. 
In  verse  28  I  follow  the  Septuagintal  MS.  E  and  the  Ethi- 
opic,  which,  be  it  remembered,  represents  a  pre-Hexaplar  text 
of  the  Septuagint.  In  verse  36  I  rely  on  the  reading  of  the 
Septuagintal  dp(t),  which  is  very  strongly  supported  by  the 
note  in  Field  that  the  LXX  had  “  Midianites,”  but  other 
copies  had  “  Ishmaelite  merchants.”  I  have  shown  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1913  (pp.  511-520),  that  in 
such  notes  O',  “  the  LXX,”  means  a  Hexaplar  text  that 
closely  resembles  the  text  of  G,  though  it  is  not  identical  with 
it.  Therefore  the  “  other  copies  ”  probably  represent  a  pre- 
Hexaplar  reading.  Thus  I  have  excellent  authority  for  the 
readings  I  prefer.  Then  Konig  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
in  xl.  15  Joseph  says  he  was  stolen :  but  in  xlv.  4  he  uses  the 
expression  “  sold  ” ;  “  but  in  point  of  fact  both  passages  are 
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entirely  accurate,  as  he  had  in  fact  been  both  kidnapped  and 
sold  by  his  brothers”  ( Pentateuchal  Studies,  p.  46).  With 
regard  to  the  supposed  criterion  for  the  separation  of  J  and 
E  provided  by  the  variation  between  Jacob  and  Israel,  Konig 
relies  on  the  opinions  of  Sellin  in  the  NKZ,  1913,  pp.  131-134, 
and  F.  Baumgartel  in  the  Theol.  Literaturblatt,  1913,  col.  177. 
I  therefore  quote  the  following  from  Sellin :  “For  in  point  of 
fact  we  are  here  dealing  with  a  matter  in  regard  to  which 
not  only  are  the  critics  themselves  largely  at  variance,  but  it 
must  also  be  conceded  without  more  ado  that  in  the  M.T.,  as 
in  the  LXX,  the  original  state  of  the  text  has  been  obliterated 
in  such  a  way  that  no  conclusions  can  be  built  on  this  ar¬ 
gument  alone.  We  must  not  go  beyond  the  cautious  judg¬ 
ment  of  Kuenen  on  this  point,  which  is  quoted  by  Dahse  too. 
.  .  .  Here  too  Dahse  has  rightly  given  us  an  intensive  re¬ 
minder  that  we  have  to  deal  with  material  in  flux  with 
which  we  can  operate  only  very  cautiously  ”  (pp.  131-134). 
That  scarcely  looks  promising  for  the  critics.  But,  in  point 
of  fact,  Dahse  has  underrated  the  extent  of  the  textual  varia¬ 
tions,  as  an  examination  of  the  table  given  on  pages  35-38 
of  my  “  Pentateuchal  Studies  ”  shows ;  and  on  this  point 
Konig  says  never  a  word.  Let  me  cite  the  conclusion  to 
which  I  there  came :  “  The  clue  afforded  by  the  Massoretic 

usage  of  Jacob  and  Israel  in  these  chapters  is  clearly  as 
worthless  as  Astruc’s  famous  clue.  The  fact  is  that  in  old 
Hebrew  prose  such  phrases  as  ‘  and  he  said  ’  were  much  com¬ 
moner  than  in  our  existing  texts.  Later,  glossators  studded 
the  text  with  explanatory  notes  (‘Joseph,’  ‘Pharaoh,’  ‘his 
father,’  ‘Jacob,’  ‘Israel,’  etc.).  Sometimes  two  or  three 
glosses  would  arise  independently,  as  where  one  and  the  same 
person  might  be  referred  to  as  ‘  his  father,’  ‘  Jacob,’  or  ‘  Is¬ 
rael.’  It  would  be  easy  to  make  similar  lists  of  the  omission 
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by  various  ancient  authorities  of  other  names,  did  anything 
depend  on  them.  But  as  a  rule  such  variations  —  which  make 
no  difference  whatever  to  the  sense  —  are  quite  unimportant. 
It  is  merely  the  latitude  given  to  the  glossators’  taste  by  Ja¬ 
cob’s  possession  of  two  names  that  has  given  unusual  interest 
to  their  proceedings  in  this  case.  There  is  no  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  the  usage  of  the  original  text  presented 
any  problem,  or  afforded  the  slightest  justification  for  postu¬ 
lating  a  plurality  of  sources,  following  different  principles  in 
the  naming  of  the  third  patriarch”  (p.  38).  I  would  now 
quote  some  sentences  from  Robertson  Smith : — 

“  Once  more,  we  find  that  the  translators  allowed  them¬ 
selves  certain  liberties  which  were  also  used  by  copyists  of 
the  time.  Their  object  was  to  give  the  thing  with  perfect 
clearness  as  they  understood  it.  Consequently  they  sometimes 
changed  a  ‘  he  ’  into  ‘  David  ’  or  ‘  Solomon,’  naming  the  per¬ 
son  alluded  to;  and  they  had  no  scruple  in  adding  a  word  or 
two  to  complete  the  sense  of  an  obscure  sentence  or  supply 
what  appeared  to  be  an  ellipsis.  Even  our  extant  Hebrew 
MSS.  indicate  a  tendency  to  make  additions  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  original  and  nervous  style  of  early  Hebrew  prose 
was  no  longer  appreciated,  and  a  diffuse  smoothness,  with 
constant  repetition  of  standing  phrases  and  elaborate  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  most  trifling  incidents,  was  the  classical  ideal  of 
composition.  The  copyist  or  translator  seldom  omitted  any¬ 
thing  save  by  accident;  but  he  was  often  tempted  by  his  no¬ 
tions  of  style  to  venture  on  an  expansion  of  the  text  ”  (Old 
Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (2d  ed.),  p.  78). 

What  is  true  of  “  David  ”  and  “  Solomon  ”  is  equally  true 
of  “  Jacob,”  “  Israel,”  “Abraham,”  etc.  As  the  narrative 
came  to  be  treated  more  as  the  written  word  and  less  as  the 
spoken  word  (with  all  the  vividness  imparted  by  sympathetic 
Vol.  LXXI.  No.  284.  7 
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inflections  of  the  voice),  commentators  on  the  Pentateuch 
filled  out  the  text  with  a  variety  of  explanatory  glosses  to 
prevent  possible  ambiguities,  and  also  indulged  in  “constant 
repetition  of  standing  phrases  and  elaborate  expansion  of  the 
most  trifling  incidents.”  Then  come  the  critics  and  solemnly 
count  the  occurrences  of  these  names  and  phrases,  with  dis¬ 
astrous  results.  But  by  applying  to  the  Pentateuch  the  text¬ 
ual  methods  which  they  admit  to  be  applicable  to  all  other 
early  books  of  the  Old  Testament  we  can  to  a  large  extent 
remove  the  glosses  with  the  help  of  the  ancient  versions,  and 
so  obtain  a  purer  and  more  beautiful  text,  in  addition  to 
showing  the  absolute  baselessness  of  the  documentary  the¬ 
ory.' 

Konig  has  been  wise  enough  not  to  serve  up  once  more  the 
supposed  contradiction  between  Joseph’s  being  “  in  the  place 
where  the  king’s  prisoners  were  bound  ”  and  “  in  the  house 
of  the  captain  of  the  guard  ”  and  the  other  discrepancies  on 
which  critics  formerly  relied.  The  textual  evidence  cited 
in  my  “  Pentateuchal  Studies  ”  disposes  of  such  points,  but 
I  think  he  would  have  done  better  to  tell  his  readers  so,  in¬ 
stead  of  passing  over  the  matter  in  silence.^ 

That  exhausts  the  evidence  adduced  against  me  by  Konig 
from  the  facts  of  the  Pentateuchal  narratives.  Numerous 
other  difficulties  that  have  been  urged  by  critics  have  been 
treated  by  me  in  my  various  publications;  and,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  doing  justice  to  Konig’s  textual  argument  when  I 
deal  with  it  below,  I  summarize  here  certain  conclusions  as 

*  Yet  on  p.  194  of  his  Einleitung  Konig  wrote,  “  In  the  history 
of  Joseph  a  division  within  JE  is  recognizable  chiefly  through  J’s 
calling  the  third  Patriarch  (from  xxxv.  21  onwards)  Israel,  while 
E  calls  him  Jacob." 

*  I  would  here  correct  an  oversight :  On  p.  45  of  Pentateuchal 
Studios  it  is  erroneously  stated  that  a  Hebrew  MS.  supports  the 
Vulgate  in  Gen.  xxxvll.  22.  This  Is  not  so. 
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to  the  text  to  which  I  have  been  led  by  the  foregoing  discus¬ 
sion  and  by  other  studies. 

1.  In  pre-versional  times  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch  had 
already  beg^n  to  suffer  through  natural  causes.  Attempts 
were  made  to  remedy  the  difficulties  by  editorial  rearrange¬ 
ment,  but  in  some  cases  at  any  rate  (Essays,  pp.  90,  note, 
114-138)  these  attempts  only  made  matters  worse.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  testimony  surviving  in  the  narratives  themselves 
and  in  Deuteronomy  sometimes  enables  us  to  trace  the  orig¬ 
inal  sequence  and  undo  some  of  the  mischief. 

2.  After  the  textual  tradition  had  begun  to  separate  into 
the  different  streams  which  have  resulted  in  our  present  wit¬ 
nesses,  further  corruption  and  further  editing  took  place. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  discrepancies  between  our  witnesses 
which  sometimes,  as  in  the  concluding  chapters  of  Exodus, 
reach  proportions  which  can  be  due  only  to  editorial  causes, 
while  in  others,  as  in  the  case  of  the  numbers  of  the  Israel¬ 
ites,  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  final  stages  of  the  editorial 
activity  (see  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,  pp.  155-169). 
At  the  same  time  variants  preserved  in  the  non-Massoretic 
authorities  are  frequently  so  manifestly  superior  to  the  read¬ 
ings  of  the  received  Hebrew  as  to  make  it  evident  that  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  they  have  preserved  more  original 
readings.  The  mutual  relationship  of  the  various  texts  will 
be  more  fitly  examined  hereafter.  But  we  must  first  deal 
with  some  of  Konig’s  other  points. 

It  is,  however,  right  that  I  should  say  that  an  immense 
number  of  other  questions  that  have  been  raised  by  the  crit¬ 
ics  on  the  narrative  have  been  answered  in  my  other  publi¬ 
cations,  especially  “  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,”  “  Essays  in 
Pentateuchal  Criticism,”  “  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,” 
“  Pentateuchal  Studies  ”  and  the  article  “  Pentateuch  ”  in  the 
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International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia.  The  reason  for 
my  not  dealing  with  these  matters  here  is  simply  that  Konig 
has  not  raised  them  against  me,  and  I  am  content  to  confine 
myself,  in  the  main,  to  the  positions  that  he  has  selected  /  '•r 
the  purpose  of  my  reply  to  him.  I  quite  recognize,  however, 
that  the  critics  are  free  at  any  moment  to  raise  any  of  these 
other  points,  and  accordingly  I  refer  to  my  discussions  of 
them. 

THE  PLACE  OF  SACRIFICE. 

The  only  other  question  of  substance  urged  by  Konig  re¬ 
lates  to  sacrifice :  “  Ferner  in  bezug  auf  die  Zahl  der  Kultus- 
statten  ist  in  Ex.  xx.  24-26  gesagt,  dass  man  Gott  einen  Altar 
aus  unbehauenen  Steinen  und  ohne  Stufen  an  jedem  (vgl. 
Ex.  i.  22  usw.)  Orte  erbauen  solle,  wo  Gott  —  durch  eine  aus- 
sergewohnliche  Wohltat  oder  Straftat  —  seines  Namens  Ge- 
dachtnis  stiften  werde  (p.  97).^  The  reference  to  Exodus  i. 
22  is  clearly  mistaken,  for  the  passage  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  subject.  But  if  we  turn  to  Exodus  xx.  24-26,  we  shall 
see  that  Konig  has  read  into  the  law  certain  words  —  “  durch 
eine  aussergewohnliche  Wohltat  oder  Straftat  ”  —  which  are 
riot  there.  I  answered  this  contention,  once  for  all,  in  the  sixth 
chapter  of  my  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism,”  which 
deals  with  the  first  three  chapters  of  Wellhausen’s  Prolego¬ 
mena.  I  most  urgently  press  the  study  of  this  on  Konig  and 
all  who  think  with  him.  No  partisan  of  Wellhausen’s  has 
ever  been  able  to  put  forward  a  reply  to  the  points  there  ad¬ 
duced  ;  and,  unless  they  can  be  met,  there  is  an  end  to  the 

*  As,  in  this  instance,  I  have  thought  it  l)est  to  leave  tlie  German, 
I  subjoin  a  translation :  “  Further  in  regard  to  the  number  of 

places  of  sacrifice  it  is  said  in  Exodus  xx.  24-26  that  an  altar  of 
unhewn  stones  and  without  steps  is  to  be  built  at  every  (cp.  Ex. 
1.  22,  etc.)  place  where  (iod  shall  —  through  an  extraordinary  act 
of  grace  or  punishment  —  cause  his  name  to  be  remembered.’’ 
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evolutionary  theory,  and  of  almost  all  that  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Wellhausen’s  name  in  the  religious  and  literary 
history  of  Israel.  I  quote  the  reply  to  this  particular  point: — 
“  I  cannot  pass  by  in  silence  another  blunder  of  his  in  the 
interpretation  of  Exodus  xx.  24.  He  translates  ‘  in  every 
place  where  I  cause  my  name  to  be  honored,’  and  interprets 
this  by  saying :  ‘  But  this  means  nothing  more  than  that  the 
spots  where  intercourse  between  earth  and  heaven  took  place 
were  not  willingly  regarded  as  arbitrarily  chosen,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  were  considered  as  having  been  somehow  or  other 
selected  by  the  Deity  Himself  for  His  service’  (p.  30). 
Similarly,  in  dealing  with  the  patriarchal  altars,  he  writes: 
‘All  the  more  as  the  altars,  as  a  rule,  are  not  built  by  the  pa¬ 
triarchs  according  to  their  own  private  judgment  wheresoever 
they  please ;  on  the  contrary,  a  theophany  calls  attention  to, 
or  at  least  afterwards  confirms,  the  holiness  of  the  place  ’  (p. 
31).  This  has  been  very  generally  followed  by  the  critics.  I 
will  quote  only  one  instance.  Professor  A.  R.  S.  Kennedy 
writes  on  page  81  of  Hastings’s  second  Dictionary  of  the  Bi¬ 
ble:  ‘As  regards,  first  of  all,  the  place  of  sacrifice,  every  vil¬ 
lage  appears  to  have  had  its  sanctuary  or  “  high  place  ”  with 
its  altar  and  other  appurtenances  of  the  cult.  .  .  .  Not  that 
sacrifice  could  be  offered  at  any  spot  the  worshipper  might 
choose;  it  must  be  one  hallowed  by  the  tradition  of  a  the¬ 
ophany  :  “  in  every  place,  etc.”  ’ 

“  This  might  be  a  permissible  explanation  if  w^e  had  no 
historical  data  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the  law ;  but,  in  view 
of  our  actual  knowledge,  it  affords  only  one  more  example  of 
Wellhausen’s  neglect  to  examine  the  facts.  For  instance, 
Saul  erects  an  altar  after  Michmash,  but  no  theophany  can 
be  suggested.  Similarly  with  Samuel’s  altar  at  Ramah, 
Adonijah’s  sacrifice  at  Enrogel,  Naaman’s  earth,  etc.  More- 
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over,  if  all  slaughter  was  sacrificial,  there  must  have  been 
innumerable  altars  up  and  down  the  country.  Can  it  really 
be  suggested  that  theophanies  are  to  be  postulated  in  the  case 
of  the  cattle  thieves  (Ex.  xxi.  37  (xxii.  1)),  or  in  Genesis 
xxvii.  14,  or  in  the  other  passages  we  have  examined?^ 

“Again,  in  1  Samuel  xx.  G,  29,  we  read  of  David’s  putting 
forward  a  clan  sacrifice  as  a  plausible  excuse.  To  have  been 
plausible  it  must  have  been  not  exceptional  but  in  accordance 
with  a  universal  custom.  Not  merely  David’s  clan  but  every 
other  clan  in  the  country  must  have  had  such  sacrifices.  But 
sacrifice  implies  an  altar  —  according  to  Wellhausen  a  the- 
ophany.  Did  every  Israelitish  householder  have  a  theophany 
in  his  back  garden? 

“  The  same  holds  good  of  earlier  times.  When  men  began 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  iv.  26),  did  they 
do  so  altogether  without  sacrifice?  Or  did  they  enjoy  in¬ 
numerable  theophanies?  When  Abram  built  an  altar  near 
Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  8),  is  a  theophany  suggested?  Or  at  Mamre 
(xiii.  18)?  Or  in  the  case  of  Jacob’s  sacrifice  in  Genesis 
xxxi.  54?  Or  at  Shechem  (xxxiii.  20)? 

“The  fact  is  that  there  are  only  two  possibilities  with  re¬ 
gard  to  Exodus  XX.  Either  we  must  translate  the  Hebrew, 
literally  and  correctly,  ‘  in  all  the  place,’  understanding  the 
reference  to  be  to  the  territory  of  Israel  for  the  time  being 
(i.e.  first  the  camp  and  its  environment,  subsequently  the 
national  possessions  in  Canaan)  ;  or  else,  if  we  insist  on 
translating  ‘  in  every  place,’  we  must  adopt  the  Syriac  read¬ 
ing  ‘  where  thou  shalt  cause  my  name  to  be  remembered.’  In 
any  case  the  R.  V.  rendering  is  impossible.  Personally  I  pre- 

*  I.e.  Gen.  xviii.  7;  xxvlI.  9-14;  xliii.  IG;  Ex.  xxl.  37;  Judges  vl. 
19;  1  Sam.  xxv.  11;  xxviii.  24;  1  Kings  xix.  21.  See  Essays,  pp. 
175-178. 
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fer  the  former  alternative.”'  (Essays,  pp.  184^186;  cp.  also 
The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  62  f.) 

The  next  point  in  Konig’s  discussion  to  which  I  must  draw 
attention  is  his  failure  to  grasp  my  contention  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  law.  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out:  (1)  that  it 
deals  with  customary  lay  sacrifice,  i.e.  sacrifice  performed,  in 
accordance  with  custom,  by  a  layman  at  any  point  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Isracd  for  the  time  being  without  the  assistance  of 
a  priest ;  ( 2 )  that  it  extends  only  to  certain  classes  of  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  is,  for  instance,  totally  inapplicable  to  bikkurim; 
(3)  that  such  lay  sacrifice,  in  addition  to  being  found  in  the 
patriarchal  Mosaic  and  post-Mosaic  periods,  is  expressly  con¬ 
templated  in  the  Deuteronomic  law  and  history;  (4)  that, 
side  by  side  with  these  lay  altars,  the  legislation  and  narra¬ 
tive  attributed  to  JE  recognize  a  House  of  God  at  which  lay¬ 
men  had  to  appear  and  present  sacrifices  at  certain  times ; 
(5)  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  altar  at  such  a  House  was  of 
an  entirely  different  type  from  the  lay  altars,  since  (among 
other  differences)  (a)  it  had  horns,  which  necessarily  involve 
its  having  been  constructed  of  some  material  other  than  earth 
or  unhewn  stone,  seeing  that  neither  of  these  materials  could 
yield  horns,  and  (b)  it  was  served  by  priests;  (6)  that  we 
see  the  House  and  the  horned  altar  subsisting  side  by  side 
with  a  plurality  of  lay  altars  in  the  post-Mosaic  history;  (7) 
that  non-sacrificial  slaughter  was  common  for  centuries  before 
any  of  the  critical  dates  for  Deuteronomy,  and  that  the  Well- 
hausen  theory  on  this  point  breaks  down  hopelessly  when  the 
historical  evidence  is  examined.  I  have  elaborated  these  mat¬ 
ters  time  after  time  and  most  thoroughly  yji  that  chapter  of 
my  ”  Essays  ”  to  which  I  have  referred.*  Probably  they  are 

’  See  RIbllotheea  Sacra,  January,  1908,  p.  115,  note. 

*Cp.  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  (iO-07. 
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most  easily  realized  by  anybody  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
form  mental  pictures  of  a  lay  altar  consisting  of  a  large  stone 
or  a  cairn  of  earth  or  stones  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great 
altar  of  burnt  offering  on  the  other. 

Now  what  has  Konig  to  say  to  all  this?  To  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  my  points  he  says  nothing  at  all,  but  he  speaks  of 
my  trying  to  show  “  the  private  character  of  the  altars  per¬ 
mitted  in  Exodus  xx.  24-26”  (p.  97,  note  2).  That  is  not 
quite  accurate.  I  have  not  suggested  that  these  altars  were 
private.  My  contention  was:  (1)  that  they  were  served  by 
laymen,  and  were  lawful  within  the  limits  laid  down  by  cus¬ 
tom,  provided  they  complied  with  the  requirements  of  Exo¬ 
dus  XX.  24-26  and  Deuteronomy  xvi.  21 ;  and  (2)  that  they 
did  not  possess  any  of  the  qualities  associated  with  the  word 
“  sanctuary,”  such  as  exceptional  holiness  or  permanence.  Such 
a  case  as  that  of  the  altar  used  by  Saul  after  the  battle  of  Mich- 
mash  (1  Sam.  xiv.)  illustrates  these  points.  The  altar  could 
not  fairly  be  called  private,  for  it  was  erected  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  king  himself.  But  it  most  emphatically  was  a  lay 
altar:  the  king  was  a  layman  and  so  were  his  soldiers,  and 
there  was  no  trace  of  any  priestly  celebration.  It  certainly 
possessed  no  greater  sanctity  than  any  other  like  altar,  and 
was  probably  disused  altogether  after  a  few  hours.  Then 
Konig  writes :  “  But  this  assertion  is  refuted  by  the  fact  that 
the  altar  of  unhewn  stones  commanded  in  Deuteronomy  xxvii. 
5  f.,  which  was  to  be  erected  on  Mount  Ebal  after  Israel’s 
entry  into  Canaan,  and  was  [so]  erected  (Josh.  viii.  30-35) 
was  no  private  altar”  (p.  98).  That  is  true,  as  against  those 
who  contend  that  the  altars  were  private;  but  the  passages 
are  entirely  in  accordance  with  my  view.  If  Deuteronomy 
xxvii.  2-8  and  Joshua  viii.  30  ff.  be  read,  it  will  be  seen  that 
this  altar  again  was  not  served  by  priests,  had  no  horns,  and 
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in  no  sense  constituted  a  sanctuary.  The  reason  for  its  erec¬ 
tion  lies  elsewhere,  and  is  endowed  with  peculiar  interest, 
alike  for  the  legal,  the  historical,  and  the  literary  student.  In 
pre-Mosaic  times  there  had  arisen  a  customary  law  —  which 
may  be  paralleled  from  the  customs  of  other  peoples  —  under 
which  men  could  execute  a  binding  covenant  by  certain  cere¬ 
monies  which  included  an  oath,  the  erection  of  an  altar  (a 
mound),  a  pillar,  sacrifices,  and  a  meal.  The  classical  instance 
of  a  covenant  of  this  type  is  that  between  Jacob  and  Laban 
(Gen.  xxxi.  44-54).  This  type  was  i applied  with  certain 
necessary  modifications  to  the  Sinaitic  and  Deuteronomic 
covenants  between  God  and  Israel.  Incidentally  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  it  gave  birth  to  a  unique  literary  form  of 
composition  which  we  find  in  Exodus  and  Deuteronomy.^  But 
in  this  connection  I  must  not  pursue  that  subject  further,  fas¬ 
cinating  as  it  is.  My  present  duty  is  discharged  when  I  show 
how  entirely  it  accords  with  the  view  that  a  plurality  of  lay 
altars  was  allowed  for  certain  purposes  (of  which  of  course 
the  making  of  such  covenants  was  one)  by  the  customary  law 
as  regulated  by  the  Mosaic  enactments,  and  that  such  lay 
altars  neither  fulfilled  the  functions  of  the  House  of  God  nor 
in  any  way  replaced  it,  nor  could  be  mistaken  for  horned 
altars  of  the  sanctuary  type  by  an  eye-witness.  Test  it  by 
the  command  “  The  first  of  the  bikkurim  of  thy  land  shalt 
thou  bring  to  the  house  of  the  Lord  thy  God.”  This  altar 
was  not  available  for  the  presentation  of  bikkurim  or  for  pil¬ 
grimage:  it  had  no  priesthood  and  no  house:  it  was  to  be 
used  for  the  one  occasion  only,  and  was  not  to  be  the  seat  of 
any  permanent  cult:  it  was  built  on  an  entirely  different  pat¬ 
ron  the  subject  of  the  covenants,  which  is  vital  to  the  structure 
of  the  Pentateuch,  see  the  long:  study  of  “  Pillar-Covenant  and 
Token-Covenant  ”  which  forms  the  sec*ond  chapter  of  my  Studies 
in  Biblical  Law  (David  Nutt,  1904),  pp.  52-83. 
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tern  and  of  entirely  different  materials  from  the  altar  of  a 
permanent  sanctuary.  No  better  illustration  of  my  view  could 
be  found  than  that  afforded  by  this  construction. 

Lastly,  Konig  mentions  my  point,  “  that  an  altar  of  unhezvn 
stones  as  is  ordered  in  Exodus  xx.  24^26  could  have  no 
horns”  (p.  97,  note  2).  To  this  he  makes  no  reply.  The 
reason  is  plain  enough.  In  the  nature  of  things  no  reply  can 
be  made,  for  the  |x>int  is  unanswerable. 

I  have  now  answered  all  that  Konig  has  urged  against  me 
in  this  connection.  I  challenge  him  to  study  the  sixth  chapter 
of  my  “  Essays,”  in  which  the  whole  question  is  discussed  at 
length,  and  to  answer  it  point  by  point  if  he  can.  If  he  can¬ 
not,  the  public  will  be  able  to  draw  their  own  inference  as  to 
the  soundness  of  the  Wellhausen  case. 

Before  leaving  this  branch  of  our  inquiry,  I  must  add  that 
the  ordinary  methods  of  legal  and  historical  study  dispose  of 
other  critical  arguments  on  the  legislation,  and  once  more  I 
must  refer  my  readers  to  the  materials  collected  in  my  other 
publications.  In  particular  the  application  of  the  comparative 
method  throws  much  light  on  the  true  scope  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  Mosaic  laws.^ 

THE  “  MARKS  OF  CREDIBILITY  ”  AND  LINGUISTIC 
ARGUMENTS. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  treat  together  of  certain  “  positive 
Glaubwiirdigkeitsspuren  ”  (marks  of  credibility)  adduced  by 
Konig  on  pages  8  f.  and  of  the  linguistic  points  that  he  urges 
on  pages  95  f.  in  support  of  the  documentary  theory ;  for  both 

I 

depend,  to  some  extent,  on  one  and  the  same  fault  of  method. 

'  See  especially  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  the  legal  articles  in 
Murray’s  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary  (1908),  and  Pentateuchal 
Studies,  pp.  306-338. 
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Konig  endeavors  to  create  arguments  where  he  has  no  stand¬ 
ard  of  comparison.  For  example,  “  In  the  field  of  acci¬ 
dence  we  meet,  e.g.,  the  shorter  form  ndchnu  six  times  (Gen. 
xlii.  11a;  Ex.  xvi.  7  f . ;  Num.  xxxii.  32;  2  Sam.  xvii.  12 ; 
Lam.  iii.  42),  and  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  it  was  not 
altered  into  the  usual  form  andchnu,  as  has  happened  in  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch”  (p.  9).  But  he  has  no  old  Hebrew 
copy  of  the  text  with  which  to  compare  the  Massoretic.  For 
this  reason  his  argument  is  without  value.  In  reality  the  form 
ndchnu  may  have  occurred  60  or  600  times  in  the  original, 
and  our  six  passages  may  merely  be  the  last  survivals.  The 
testimony  of  the  Samaritan  is  of  little  value,  because  its  or¬ 
thography  has  been  systematically  modernized.  It  is  easy  now 
to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  contention,  for  one  of  Konig’s 
points  (p.  8)  can  be  submitted  to  a  test  on  a  small  scale.  He 
writes :  “  Thus  even  in  the  matter  of  orthography  there  are 
traces  of  archaic  character,  viz.,  e.g.,  the  n  at  the  end  of  the 
three  verbal  forms  pera^oh  Exodus  xxxii.  25,  qabboh  Num¬ 
bers  xxiii.  8,  and  hisqiroh  2  Kings  vi.  10,  and  they  were  not 
obliterated  in  the  copying  of  the  text.”  Yes,  but  on  page  34 
he  speaks  of  the  Nash  papyrus.  He  thinks  (p.  33)  that  this 
may  “  with  great  probability  ”  be  dated  in  the  first  century  of 
the  Christian  era,  i.e.  half  a  millennium  after  the  date  to  which 
he  assigns  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  (b.c.  432,  p.  18).  Yet 
in  the  few  verses  that  comprise  the  Decalogue  the  Nash  papy¬ 
rus  offers  us  “  the  older  form  of  suffix  n  (v.  supra,  p.  8)^ 
twice  in  place  of  (p.  34).  If  a  single  fragmentary  witness 
of  no  early  date  can  suggest  that  in  so  small  a  section  the 
Massoretic  text  has  failed  to  preserve  the  original  orthogra¬ 
phy  in  two  places,  what  weight  can  be  attributed  to  this  argfu- 
*  I.e.  the  passage  Just  quoted. 
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nient  of  Konig’s  ?  ^  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  other 
matters,  too,  the  papyrus  attests  considerable  divergencies  of 
reading  (Konig,  p.  34),  and  we  shall  have  to  deal  with  these 
at  a  later  stage. 

Meanwhile  it  is  to  be  observed  that  precisely  the  same  rea¬ 
soning  applies  to  the  argument  drawn  from  the  imperfect  in 
un  on  which  he  relies  (Konig,  pp.  9,  95f.).  I  have  looked 
tlirough  Kennicott’s  variants  ^  to  the  passages  he  cites  in  the 
first  five  chapters  of  Exodus  with  the  following  results :  In 
i.  22  Sam  has  this  termination  in  “  ye  shall  cast  ”  against 
M.T.  for  M.T.  probably  rightly.  In  iii.  12 

K  95  omits  the  n.  In  verse  21,  Sam  again  has  the  tin  where 
M.T.  lacks  it,  in  the  second  “  ye  shall  go,”  reading 
It  is  supported  by  a  tenth-century  MS.  which  has  been  al¬ 
tered  to  agree  with  M.T.  (R.  Hoerning,  Karaite  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  p.  15).  In  iv.  9,  on  the  other  hand,  where 
M.T.  has  the  termination,  the  n  is  omitted  by  Sam,  K  69,  81, 
89,  95,  111,  178.  ‘‘forte  128,  mine  157.” »  In  v.  7,  K  191 
omits  the  n.  We  see,  therefore,  that  if  we  had  any  adequate 
standard  of  comparison,  the  occurrences  of  the  form  might 
prove  to  be  much  more  numerous  in  the  original  text  than  in 
our  Hebrew,^  and  that  there  was  a  scribal  tendency  to  mod- 

*  This  is  the  answer  to  his  contention  on  p.  11 :  “  Vor  allem  kann 
durchaus  nicht  zweifeilos  behauptet  werden,  dass  die  von  mir 
aufgezeigten  altertiimliehen  Sprachelemente  nur  Fragniente  eines 
einst  vorhandenen  Ziistandes  seien.” 

-Kennicott’s  MSS.  are  cited  as  K,  de  Rossi’s  as  R  (followed  in 
each  case  by  the  denoting  number). 

®  It  would,  therefore,  seem  as  if  in  157  the  original  spoiling  has 
been  altered — an  example  of  a  process  that  must  have  been  con¬ 
stant. 

*  It  may  be  observed  that  the  names  preserved  by  the  LXX  some¬ 
times  attest  earlier  grammatical  forms  than  those  of  the  Masso- 
retic  text,  thus  confirming  my  contention.  For  examples  see  infra,  p. 
636. 
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ernize  the  spelling.^  Before  proceeding  to  the  textual  side  of 
the  question,  it  must  further  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
considerations  of  euphony  to  be  borne  in  mind  which  Konig 
has  entirely  overlooked.  According  to  the  second  English  edi¬ 
tion  of  Gesenius’s  Hebrew  Grammar  (1910),  which  is  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  twenty-eighth  German  edition  (1909),  over  300 
forms  of  this  ending  tin  occur.  “  This  usually  expresses 
marked  emphasis,  ancj  consequently  occurs  most  commonly 
at  the  end  of  sentences  (in  the  principal  pause).  .  .  .  Some  of 
these  examples  may  be  partly  due  to  euphonic  reasons  ...  to 
avoid  a  hiatus  before  s  or  V-  .  .  .  It  was,  however,  the  pause 
especially  which  exerted  an  influence  on  the  restoration  of 
this  older  and  fuller  termination”  (sect.  47  m).  How  far 
such  considerations  influenced  the  original  author,  and  to 
what  extent  the  restoration  or  retention  may  be  due  to  sub¬ 
sequent  editors  and  copyists,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  tell 
on  our  present  materials.  The  form  certainly  occurs  in  books 
that  are  in  Konig’s  view  much  later  than  P,  and  is  not  uni¬ 
formly  preserved  in  JE  and  D.^ 

^ Konig  (p.  10)  writes:  “These  and  many  other  instances  show 
that  tlie  material  of  Israel’s  historical  recollection  was,  in  fact, 
expressed  in  the  linguistic  forms  of  the  different  periods.  But 
this  hai)pened  when  the  old  materials  were  recounted  in  indepen¬ 
dent  new  works.  But  it  did  not  happen  when  the  older  works  were 
multiplied  by  copying.”  From  the  examples  I  have  given  it  will 
be  seen  that,  in  point  of  fact,  such  changes  were  frequently  intro¬ 
duced  in  copying,  and  further  instances  will  come  before  us  when 
we  consider  the  testimony  of  the  paralleis  between  Chronicles  and 
Genesis  and  Konig’s  own  contentions  about  them  in  his  Einleitung. 
His  statement  in  this  passage  is  directiy  contradicted  by  the  evi¬ 
dence,  which  shows  that  the  occasional  old  forma  still  preserved 
are  merely  the  last  survivals  of  a  more  primitive  orthography  and 
grammar. 

®At  the  same  time  I  think  there  is  this  element  of  truth  in 
Konig’s  contention.  While  an  old  passage  might  retain  the  older 
spelling,  a  late  gloss  would  never  have  had  it.  Thus  in  Ex.  xx. 
23,  “ye  sliall  not  make  for  yourselves”  is  omitted  by  the  Sep- 
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Euphony  is  also  partly  responsible  for  the  use  of  anokhi  or 
anl  for  “I"  (Konig,  p.  95).  Thus  the  phrase  “I  ani  the 
Lord/'  without  any  further  qualification,  is  always  expressed 
with  ani  in  the  Pentateuch.  The  matter  is  brought  into  very 
glaring  prominence  by  Exodus  iv.  11,  where  in  the  Masso- 
retic  text  we  have  a  different  phrase,  “  Is  it  not  I,  the 
Lord  ?  ”  ^  Here  the  stress  on  “  I  ”  leads  to  the  use  of  anokhi. 
I  believe  the  Vulgate  to  be  right  in  omitting  the  qualifying 
substantive;  but,  in  any  case,  the  euphonic  reason  for  the 
choice  of  the  word  is  perfectly  clear.  The  question  “  Is  it  not 
If "  differs  immensely  in  rhythm  and  the  incidence  of  the 
stress  from  the  phrase  “  I  am  the  Lord.”  Similarly  anokhi  is 
generally  used  in  the  oratorical  style  of  Deuteronomy.  These 
things  belong  to  the  imponderabilia  of  style.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  assign  reasons  for  them ;  and  often  the  reason 
may  be  felt  by  anybody  who  has  sufficient  appreciation  of  the 
little  touches  of  Hebrew  style,  and  yet  not  be  capable  of  for¬ 
mulation. 

Further,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  in  the  case  of  these 
words,  the  difference  in  writing  consists  of  a  single  letter 
which  might  often  be  inserted  or  omitted  by  a  scribe,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  a  language  where  abbreviations  were  so  commonly 

tuagintal  authorities  dp  f  Arm  Sab,  and  its  removal  improves  the 
sense;  so  that  it  is  certainly  a  gloss.  Now  the  verb  here  lacks 
the  n,  though  the  same  word  in  the  earlier  genuine  portion  of  the 
ver.se  has  it.  We  shail  see  hereafter  that  the  ritual  legislation 
has  been  very  heavily  glossed  indeed  —  probably  because  of  the 
interest  of  the  priesthood  of  the  second  temple  in  what  directly 
concerned  their  profession  —  and  perhaps  the  absence  of  this  form 
may  be  connected  with  this  fact. 

‘According  to  the  Massoretic  text.  But  the  Septuagintai  author- 
ties  B  k  (adding  “thy”)  ox  qu  Arm  read  “God,”  and  all  the  other 
Septuagintai  authorities  have  the  obviously  conflate  “  Lord  God,” 
except  the  Syro-Hexaplar,  which  agrees  with  M.  T.  The  Vulgate 
omits  the  word  altogether,  —  no  doubt  rightly. 
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used  as  we  know  from  MSS.  to  have  been  the  case  with  He¬ 
brew.  For  example,  in  Genesis  xxiv.  42,  where  the  Masso- 
retic  text  has  'aiN,  the  Samaritan  and  K  69  read  '3K.  This 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  features  of  the  original  text  may. 
sometimes  have  been  obscured  in  the  course  of  transmission 
and,  moreover,  the  pronoun  may  often  have  been  inserted  by 
glossators  in  passages  where  it  was  originally  lacking.* 

Lastly,  we  have  to  recollect,  in  this  connection,  that  there 
are  some  important  marks  of  style  which  are  common  to  all 
the  supposed  Pentateuchal  sources,  and  differentiate  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  from  other  books.  Here  let  me  refer  to  what  Konig 
has  said  on  pages  151-154  of  his  Einleitung,  from  which  I 
condense  the  following:  In  the  Pentateuch  we  have  pnv 
never  pnK*.  pyv,  npyv  (npyr  only  in  Gen.  xviii.  10),  only  in 
the  Pentateuch  (side  by  side  with  wn  195  times  in  the 

I’entateuch  for  “  she,”  occurring  only  11  times.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  last  phenomenon  Konig  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  “In  any  case  the  Pentateuch  occupies  an  exceptional  po¬ 
sition  on  any  one  of  the  three  explanations:  as  the  possessor 
either  of  an  older  linguistic  usage  or  of  a  particular  relation¬ 
ship  to  a  type  of  writing  or  of  an  older  orthography  ”  (p 
152).  Then  he  cites  the  8  occurrences  of  el  for  elleh  and  the 
epicene  lyj  (everywhere  in  the  Pent,  except  Deut.  xxii.  19). 

‘Similarly,  when  Konig  (p.  8)  relies  on  the  fact  that,  while  the 
father  of  David  is  called  Jischaj  from  1  Sam.  xvl.  1,  hut  ‘  isctiaj  in 
1  Chron.  II.  13,  though  the  Chronicles  generally  preserve  the  older 
form,  it  Is  important  to  note:  (1)  that  the  difference  consists  of  a 
single  letter;  and  (2)  that  in  this  passage  of  Chronicles  Jisohaf 
is  actually  read  by  K  17,  147,  166,  437,  494,  497,  506,  625,  606, 
638;  prime  170,  476;  nunc  410.  In  view  of  the  general  usage  of 
the  Chronicler,  it  Is  obviously  unsafe  to  rely  on  the  Massoretlc 
text  in  this  passage. 

*It  is  well  known,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out  (sMpra,  p.  608), 
that  glossators  often  Inserted  explicit  subjects  and  objects  where 
they  were  originally  Implicit 
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Such  phenomena  must  be  considered  side  by  side  with  the 
forms  on  which  Konig  has  sought  to  rely  in  his  defense  of 
the  present  textual  condition  of  the  Hebrew. 

Thus,  when  the  matter  is  carefully  examined,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  decisive  about  the  facts  on  which  Konig  relies.  Both 
these  and  others  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  would  be 
satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  following  hypothesis: 
1'he  Pentateuch  was  originally  composed  in  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage  and  orthography  of  the  Mosaic  age.  In  the  course  of 
transmission  the  spelling  was  gradually  altered  through  a  nat¬ 
ural  process  of  modernization;  but  occasionally  traces  of  the 
original,  or  at  any  rate  of  early,  orthography  and  language 
have  been  preserved.  Forms  of  words  were  selected  by  the 
author  for  reasons  of  euphony  and  the  other  imponderabilia 
of  style;  and,  though  in  some  cases  the  changes  introduced 
into  the  text  by  the  process  of  copying  and  glossing  have 
tended  to  obscure  the  principles  that  glided  him,  yet  enough 
remains  untouched  to  show  that  he  conformed  to  literary 
standards  of  a  very  high  order  in  his  choice  of  language. 

If,  therefore,  Kdnig’s  arguments  prove  nothing,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  recourse  to  criteria  of  a  different  nature.  There 
is,  in  point  of  fact,  abundant  evidence  of  the  Mosaic  authen¬ 
ticity  (subject  only  to  textual  criticism)  of  the  Pentateuchal 
legislation,  and  I  shall  now  advert  briefly  to  some  of  this. 


EVIDENCE  OF  MOSAIC  AUTHENTICITY. 

In  the  first  instance,  stress  must  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  all 
the  laws  profess  to  be  Mosaic:  “And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses,  saying.”  That  is  as  definite  a  statement  of  fact  as 
could  possibly  be  desired ;  and,  needless  to  say,  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  as  such  by  the  nation  for  which  those  laws  were  pri¬ 
marily  intended.  It  is  nothing  to  the  point  to  speak  of  literary 
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devices  that  deceive  nobody,  for  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  that  any  such  device  existed  in  the  case  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  Israel.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  that  the  prophets 
always  spoke  in  their  proper  persons  in  the  name  of  God.  An 
Isaiah  or  an  Ezekiel  did  not  seek  to  palm  off  his  productions 
as  the  work  of  Moses.  When  David  introduced  a  new  rule 
relating  to  booty  (1  Sam.  xxx.  23-25),  he  did  it  in  his  own 
name.  Even  the  Chronicler  habitually  assigns  the  institution 
of  the  Temple  services  not  to  Moses,  but  to’  David.  Nor  can 
it  be  said  that  nobody  was  deceived,  for,  ex  hypothesi,  the 
whole  nation  accepted  the  legislation  as  Mosaic  from  the  first, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  to  the  present  day.  Nor  is  the 
question  of  form  superficial.  The  historical  situation  is  pos¬ 
tulated  in  one  phrase  after  another.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
Numbers  xxvii.,  where  we  read  of  the  case  of  the  daughters 
of  Zelophehad.  They  are  represented  as  coming  to  Moses  and 
his  contemporaries.  Where  ?  At  the  door  of  the  tent  of  meet¬ 
ing.  What  do  they  urge?  That  their  father  died  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  but  not  in  the  company  of  Korah.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  period  represented.  But  now  let  us  look  at 
the  substance  of  the  law.  What  is  the  subject-matter?  We 
have  a  request  for  an  estate  to  be  allotted,  and  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  first  instance  apply  to  the  case  of  a  landowner’s 
dying  leaving  daughters  but  no  son  (xxvii.  6  ff.),  and  certain 
other  of  the  commonest  cases  of  intestate  succession.  But 
these  are  every-day  occurrences.  It  is  not  possible  to  have  a 
community  in  which  land  is  the  subject  of  private  ownership 
without  such  points  being  raised  and  settled  within  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  large 
percentage  of  adult  males  in  every  community  arjd  every  gen¬ 
eration  die  without  leaving  a  son,  and  the  question  would 
necessarily  arise  at  once.  Nor  is  it  a  common  thing  tor  such 
Vol.  LXXI.  No.  284.  8 
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laws  to  be  altered.  Then  let  us  turn  to  the  second  part  of 
the  narrative  in  Numbers  xxxvi.  A  tribal  deputation  comes 
and  represents  that  if  these  girls  marry  out  of  their  tribe 
their  inheritance  will  be  taken  away  from  their  tribe  and 
added  to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  their  husbands,  and 
provision  is  made  to  remedy  this  grievance.  How  on  earth 
could  such  a  law  date  from  a  time  after  the  tribes  had  cease<l 
for  ever  to  have  any  separate  existence? 

Or  let  us  take  the  law  of  homicide.  In  pre-Mosaic  times 
no  distinctions  were  drawn.  “  Whoso  sheddeth  the  blood  of 
man,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed”  (Gen.  ix,  G).  Then 
came  Moses  the  manslayer,^  who  thrust  “  a  man  suddenly 
without  enmity.”  He  fled  and  dw^elt  elsewhere,  but  after  the 
death  of  the  Pharaoh  he  returned.  The  law  of  Numbers 
xxxiv.  9-34  is  little  more  than  the  systematization  of  Moses’ 
personal  experiences,  with  the  only  hereditary  official  of  Israel 
—  the  high  priest  —  substituted  for  Pharaoh,  and  the  cities 
of  refuge  substituted  for  the  land  of  Midian.  But  the  prin¬ 
ciple  was  new,  and  for  the  Israelites  of  the  Mosaic  age  very 
difficult  of  apprehension.  I  repeat  w'hat  I  have  said  else¬ 
where,  beginning  with  the  judgment  of  Dareste,  “  ‘  Nous 
n’avons  pas  a  examiner  ici  a  quelle  epoque  a  ete  ecrit  le  Pen- 
tateuque.  Ce  qu’on  pent  affirmer,  e’est  que  les  institutions 
dont  il  nous  donne  le  tableau  sont  tres  anciennes,  contempor- 
aines  de  I’etablissement  d’un  pouvoir  central.  On  en  trouve 
d’analogues  chez  tons  les  peuples,  au  moment  ou  ils  ont  cesse 
d’etre  un  assemblage  de  families  pour  devenir  une  nation  et 
former  un  ^:tat.  Ce  n’est  pas  non  plus  une  Legislation  ideale, 
une  utopie  retrospective.  II  n’y  a  pas  une  des  lois  mosaiques 
qui  n’ait  ete  reellement  pratiquee  chez  des  peuples  autres  que 
les  Hebreux.  La  plus  archaique  de  ces  lois  est  celle  que  nous 
^  See  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  pp.  104  f. 
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lisons  dans  le  chapitre  xxxv.  du  livre  des  N ombres’  (fitudes 
d’Histoire  du  Droit,  p.  28,  n.).  The  last  two  sentences  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  need  some  qualification  —  e.g.,  it  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  contended  that  some  other  portions  of  the  legislation 
are  as  archaic  (as  distinguished  from  ancient)  as  Numbers 
xxxv.  ( I  would  remark  parenthetically,  that  on  p.  22  Dareste 
had  devoted  special  attention  to  this  chapter  and  its  parallels  in 
Greek  and  Icelandic  law.)  Indeed,  I  gather  from  pp.  23,  24, 
that  Dareste  would  say  the  same  of  Deuteronomy  xxi.  1-9. 
But  the  soundness  of  his  general  position  could  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned  by  any  student  of  comparative  jurisprudence  who  ex¬ 
amined  the  Mosaic  legislation  with  an  unprejudiced  mind” 
(  Pentateuchal  Studies,  p.  288). 

Many  other  evidences  of  date  are  elaborated  in  detail  in 
“  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,”  “  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,” 
and  “  Pentateuchal  Studies.”  On  the  whole  question  of  the 
Conditions  of  the  Law,  1  cite  the  following  from  the  article 
“  Law  in  the  Old  Testament  ”  in  “  Murray’s  Illustrated  Bible 
Dictionary  ” ; — 

“  Conditions.  Historical.  The  past  affected  the  work  of 
Moses  in  several  ways.  Twelve  tribes  of  common  origin, 
historical  and  religious  experiences,  but  of  distinct  tribal 
consciousness,  were  to  be  fused  into  a  single  nation.  The 
tribal  consciousness  is  seen  at  work  in  many  provisions  —  e.g. 
the  arrangements  for  the  division  of  the  land,  the  restriction 
on  the  marriage  of  heiresses  (Num.  xxxvi.),  while  (prob¬ 
ably  partly  to  counteract  the  centrifugal  forces)  centralizing 
laws  were  enacted  which  had  a  unifying  effect  (cf.  1  Kings 
xii.  26  f.).  The  stay  in  Egypt  appears  to  have  brought  home 
to  the  people  the  special  needs  of  strangers.  Probably,  too, 
the  influence  of  Egyptian  experiences  is  to  be  seen  in  the  land 
laws,  and  perhaps  also  in  some  customs  —  e.g.  the  provisions 
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for  writing  on  the  gates,  etc.,  though  these  are  not  exclusively 
Egyptian.  The  miraculous  deliverance  from  Egypt  impressed 
itself  on  the  national  consciousness,  and  was  made  the  basis 
of  many  special  laws  and  many  appeals  for  fidelity  (see,  e.g., 
Deut.  xxvi.  1-11).  The  historical  continuity  with  the  exper¬ 
iences  (particularly  religious)  of  the  patriarchs  is  strongly 
marked  —  e.g.  Lev.  xxv.  f.  are  largely  founded  on  the  cove¬ 
nant  with  Abraham.  Political.  The  circumstances  of  the  time  are 
clearly  mirrored  in  many  portions  of  the  legislation.  Thus  the 
desert  conditions  imprinted  on  many  laws,  the  numerous  refer¬ 
ences  to,  and  provisions  for,  the  impending  entry  into  Canaan, 
the  fact  that  a  complete  new  system  of  land  law  was  neces¬ 
sary,  or  even  possible,  must  be  referred  to  the  political  cir¬ 
cumstances.  So,  too,  some  minor  laws  —  e.g.  ‘  Remember 
Amalek  ’  (Deut.  xxv.  17-19).  Perhaps  also  the  failure  to 
create  a  sufficiently  strong  central  executive  should  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  tribal  jealousy  and  the  historical  factors.  Religious. 
It  is  clear  that  the  Israelites  had  frequently  been  unfaithful 
to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  continued  so  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  Mosaic  age  (Lev.  xvii.  7 ;  Num.  xxv.  1-3;  Deut.  xii.  8, 
etc.).  Moreover,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Canaanites  practised 
many  impure  cults.  The.se  two  facts  are  manifestly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  many  provisions  aimed  at  particular  abuses  —  e.g.  Deut. 
xii.  2  ff.  Social.  Society  was  based  on  the  patriarchal  family, 
which  included  slaves.  The  families  were  grouped  in  clan.s, 
and  the  clans  in  tribes.  Distinctions  between  rich  and  poor 
existed,  and  the  ‘  mixed  multitude  ’  involved  the  presence  of 
many  strangers.  Princes  and  elders  also  appear.  The  pa¬ 
ternal  power  was  still  very  great  (xxi.  18-:31),  and  the  right 
to  sell  children  remained  untouched.  Purchase  was  a  com¬ 
mon  form  of  marriage.  Divorce  was  in  use  (xxiv.  1-4).  The 
feeling  of  family  unity  was  very  strong,  as  is  proved  by  the 
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communistic  land  laws,  etc.  Economic.  There  was  hardly 
any  trade ;  all  contracts  were  extremely  primitive  and  unde¬ 
veloped.  The  moral  conceptions  on  which  they  rest  are  un¬ 
known.  Thus,  the  protection  afforded  to  the  hired  labourer 
was  purely  religious,  not  jural.  The  precious  metals  were  in 
use,  and  working  in  wood  and  metals  had  attained  some  pro¬ 
ficiency,  probably  as  the  result  of  the  stay  in  Egypt.  The 
pre-Egyptian  experiences  had  included  agriculture  (Gen.  xxvi. 
12),  and  the  tribes  were  rich  in  animal  wealth  and  pastoral 
experience.  The  laws  reflect  these  conditions.  Intellectual. 
The  laws  clearly  prove  that  the  intellectual  condition  of  the 
tribes  was  very  primitive.  Such  elementary  distinctions  as 
those  between  murder  and  manslaughter,  or  compulsion  and 
intentional  wrong-doing  (Deut.  xxii.  26),  are  only  expressed 
in  the  most  cumbrous  and  elementary  way.  Numbers  xv. 
22-31,  with  its  inadequate  distinction  between  unwitting  and 
high-handed  sins,  tells  the  same  tale.  Again,  the  whole  of 
the  ‘  physiological  psychology  ’  that  finds  expression  in  reg¬ 
ulations  about  clean  and  unclean,  etc.,  testifies  most  clearly 
to  the  low  level  of  reflection  attained  by  the  people.  The 
scanty  use  of  writing  for  legal  purposes  is  also  significant. 
Legal.  Here  the  machinery  is  of  the  rudest.  A  few  forms  of 
the  death  penalty  and  stripes  are  almost  the  only  punishments 
(other  than  pecuniary)  that  could  be  inflicted  by  a  legal  tri¬ 
bunal.  Imprisonment  as  a  penalty  is  never  found.  Hence  the 
only  possible  punishment  for  contempt  of  court  and  many 
other  offenses  was  death ;  and  the  character  of  the  legislation 
is  largely  due  to  the  inevitable  defectiveness  of  archaic  legal 
procedure.” 

Consequently,  when  the  evidence  of  substance  is  examined 
in  detail,  it  appears  that  the  Mosaic  authenticity  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  can  be  established  without  difficulty,  and  that  archaic 
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linguistic  forms  are  to  be  regarded  as  isolated  survivals  of 
the  older  orthography  of  the  Pentateuch  which  have  escaped 
obliteration  in  the  process  of  transmission. 

THE  ANTECEDENTS  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  MASSORETIC  TEXT. 

In  turning  to  the  question  of  the  value  of  the  Massoretic 
text,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  recall  the  conclusions  at 
which  we  had  arrived  before.  We  saw  that  the  inquiries  into 
a  number  of  the  narrative  difficulties  showed  pre-versionai 
corruption  and  editing,  and  also  further  corruption  and  edit¬ 
ing  after  the  tradition  had  begun  to  separate  into  the  differ¬ 
ent  streams  which  have  resulted  in  our  existing  witnesses.^ 
The  next  step  must  be  to  consider  what  is  known  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Massoretic  text  and  its  ancestry,  h'or  this  purpose 
I  avail  myself  as  much  as  possible  of  the  statements  in 
Konig’s  Einleitung,  so  as  to  avoid  needless  controversy.  On 
page  30  he  quotes  a  .statement  of  Tract.  Sopherim  vi.  4.  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  three  copies  of  the  law  were  kept  in  the 
fore-court  of  the  Temple.  One  read  PVD  in  Deuteronomy 
xxxiii.  27,  as  against  njiyo  of  the  other  two;  one  read  'tD^tayr 
in  Exodus  xxiv.  5  for  the  '"(yj  of  the  other  two;  one  had  son 
in  certain  passages  where  the  other  two  read  N'n.  In  each 
case  the  reading  of  the  majority  was  declared  right.  As  to 
'ts^oyr,  we  read  (p.  92) :  “  Practically  (zvohl)  no  other  view  is 
possible  than  that  the  latter  word  is  a  substitute  for  ^rjTTjrrj^i. 
so  that  the  young  men  were  to  be  designated  as  pupils  of 
the  scribes  (lit.  those  learned  in  the  law).  According  to  this, 
there  were  at  the  central  place  of  Hebrew  Jewry  MSS.  —  or 
at  any  rate  one  —  in  which  the  corruption  of  the  original  had 
proceeded  further  than  in  the  majority  of  the  copies,  and  this 
reading  was  cancelled.”  And  in  footnote  1  (p.  92)  he  writes; 

*  Hupra,  p.  (ill. 
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That  instance  of  the  also,  shows  that  the  Jews  had 

even  then  the  eccentric  habit  of  transcribing  foreign  words 
with  Hebrew  letters.”  Yet  it  teaches  us  a  good  deal  more.  If 
this  story  is  true  and  relates  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Masso- 
retic  text,  we  know  that  at  the  time  to  which  it  refers  the  trans¬ 
mission  depended  on  three  MSS.,  at  least  one  of  which  must 
have  been  of  very  late  date,  since  it  contained  a  corrupt  Greek 
word.  I  have  discussed  this  matter  in  ‘‘  The  Pentateuchal 
Text :  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Skinner  ”  on  pages  245  f.^  and  shown 
what  results  from  this  story.  A  very  able  and  learned  re¬ 
viewer  of  that  article  in  the  Tablet  for  May  23,  1914,  who 
writes  over  the  initials  W.  H.  K.,  has,  however,  suggested 
that  perhaps  the  story  should  not  be  accepted.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  it  occurs  in  Sopherim  as  well  as  Taanith,  but 
W.  H.  K.  may  be  right.  He  has  certainly  succeeded  in  prov¬ 
ing  considerable  confusion  in  the  Talmudical  authorities. 
Personally  I  think  that  the  story  of  the  three  copies  is  proba¬ 
bly  true;  but,  if  it  be  not,  what  follows?  Well,  first,  in  that 
event,  we  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  the  ancestry  of 
the  Massoretic  text,  and  this  does  not  strengthen  the  position 
of  those  who  wish  to  defend  it  against  other  witnesses;  and 
secondly,  the  story,  even  if  untrue,  really  affords  some  insight 
into  the  views  of  the  age  on  textual  criticism.  The  most 
authoritative  circles  had  no  information  as  to  the  earlier  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  Law :  they  regarded  it  as  probable,  and  perhaps 
satisfactory,  that  its  transmission  should  have  depended  on 
three  copies  of  unknown  date  and  provenance,  one  of  which 
they  credited  with  reading  a  corrupt  Greek  word,  and  they 
thought  that  a  mere  majority  of  one  was  sufficient  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  reading  as  correct  without  regard  to  any  critical  norm 

’  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  April.  1014 ;  republished  as  a  i>amphlet  by 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster  Bow,  E.  C. 
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or  probability.  It  is  submitted  that  in  either  event  the  storj' 
is  not  of  a  nature  to  inspire  unswerving  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  the  Massoretic  text  when  it  differs  from  other 
old  texts  of  the  Bible. 

Next,  we  must  remember  that  there  are  a  number  of  pas¬ 
sages  where  the  margin  of  the  Massoretic  text  itself  enjoins 
the  reader  to  substitute  something  for  the  written  consonants 
(see  Einleitung,  pp.  31  f.).  This  phenomenon  is  too  well 
known  to  call  for  illustration  here.  Then  the  old  authorities 
state  that  the  Hebrew  text  was  deliberately  altered  by  the 
^scribes  in  Gen.  xviii.  22;  Num.  xi.  15;  xii.  12  (twice); 

1  Sam.  iii.  13;  2  Sam.  xvi.  12;  1  Kings  xii.  16  (parall. 

2  Chron.  x.  16)  ;  Jer.  ii.  11 ;  Ezek.  viii.  17 ;  Hos.  iv.  7;  Hab.  i. 
12;  Zech.  ii.  12;  Mai.  i.  13;  Ps.  cvi.  20;  Job  vii.  20;  xxxii. 
3;  Lam.  iii.  20  (Einleitung,  p.  36).  These  passages  are  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length  in  C.  D.  Ginsburg’s  “  introduction  to  the 
Massoretico-critical  Edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ”  (pp.  352- 
362),  but  it  should  be  noted  here  that,  in  1  Samuel  iii.  13 
(“because  his  sons  cursed  God,”  M.T.  “them”),  the  LXX 
lias  preserved  the  original  text,  and  in  Habakkuk  i.  12,  “  thou 
diest  not,”  for  “  we  shall  not  die,”  was  read  by  the  Targum. 
In  Malachi  i.  13  (“ye  have  snuffed  at  me,”  for  M.T.  “it”) 
ihe  original  was  known  to  Jerome^  (Ginsburg,  p.  360,  n.). 
In  Psalm  civ.  (cv.)  20  the  original  reading  was  “my  glory,” 
for  “  their  glory.”  The  Septuagintal  A  and  94  cursives  have 
“  his  glory,”  while  three  read  “  God’s  glory.”  In  Job  vii.  20, 
“  a  burden  unto  thee,”  which  is  still  found  in  the  LXX,  was 
altered  to  M.T.  “  unto  myself.”  I  draw  special  attention  to 
a  fact  not  noticed  by  Konig,  viz.  that  in  some  of  these  cases 
a  version  has  remained  free  from  the  deliberate  alteration, 

’His  words  (onl  loc.)  are:  “  Sivc  ut  in  Hehrwo  Icpi  pittest:  ex- 
Kttffiastiii  me  hao  dioemto." 
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and  has  maintained  the  original  text  where  our  Hebrew  gives 
only  the  scribal  change. 

In  discussing  such  points,  Konig  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusion :  “Already  in  those  oldest  known  efforts  to  fix  the 
text  of  the  O.  T.  the  starting  point  was  the  consciousness  that 
a  text  that  had  already  suffered  alteration  was  to  be  improved, 
and  not  merely  the  fear  that  the  original  text  might  suffer 
corruption  in  the  future”  (Einleitung,  pp.  46-47).  And  a 
little  farther  down  on  the  last-named  page  he  continues :  “  Of 
fundamental  importance  is  this  point  only  that  alterations 
ivhich  had  already  taken  place  in  the  text  gave  rise  to  efforts 
to  fix  the  text.”  He  then  points  out  the  importance  of  the  norm 
applied  in  the  passage  cited  from  the  Talmud.  The  decision 
as  to  the  text  to  be  followed  depended  on  the  majority  of 
MSS.,  “  but  not  on  an  autograph  of  an  O.  T.  writing  or  a 
model  copy  of  any  conceivable  kind.”  “  The  measure  act¬ 
ually  applied  in  that  fixing  of  the  text  at  the  same  time  gpves 
us  information  as  to  the  object  aimed  at  by  it;  it  was  only  • 
intended  to  bring  about  a  relative  excellence  of  the  text  of 
the  Hebrew  O.  T.  The  original  or  the  absolutely  correct 
text  was  not  regarded  as  attainable.  If  now  all  this  already 
implies  that  the  old  Jewish  textual  labours  possess  no  abso¬ 
lute  authority,  the  very  same  thing  can  be  further  deduced 
(c)  from  authentic  utterances  of  the  old  Jewish  workers  at 
the  text  themselves,  (d)  from  characteristics  of  their  results, 

'  and  (c)  from  the  authority  ascribed  to  them  in  the  course  of 
the  centuries”  (Einleitung,  p.  48).  Konig  then  gives  details 
of  (c),  (d),  and  (e). 

He  proceeds  to  deal  with  smaller  variations,  and  on  page 
51  he  points  out  that  existing  Hebrew  MSS.  often  differ  from 
the  Massoretic  norni,  quoting,  e.g.,  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Cornill,  the  Codex  Petropolitanus  differs  in  the  Book  of 
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Ezekiel  so  as  to  affect  the  sense  in  at  least  sixteen  passages. 
At  this  point  I  must  digress  from  Konig  to  introduce  some 
other  facts  that  are  material  to  our  inquiry. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  examine  the  passages  in  which  the 
Nash  papyrus  ^  has  support  from  MSS.  of  Kennicott  in  de¬ 
viating  from  the  Massoretic  text.  The  MSS.  in  question  are 
K  5,  69,  129,  136,  150,  244,  435,  593,  681.  Also,  in  Exodus 
XX.  11,  K  9  has  the  last  letter  of  natf^n  over  an  erasure,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  it  may  originally  have  agreed  with  the  Nash 
but  of  course  this  inference  is  most  uncertain.  Now, 
on  looking  to  see  what  was  known  of  these  MSS.,  I  found 
that  K  150  was  the  most  important.  It  is  the  only  one  that 
agrees  twice  with  the  Nash  papyrus:  in  xx.  10  it  reads  “  and 
all  thy  cattle,”  in  17  it  perhaps  {forte)  adds  imr  “  his  field 
before  “  and  his  slave,”  as  is  done  by  K  13(>,  593,  681,  and 
(in  the  margin)  435.  It  appears  that  this  MS.  alone  has 
ten  thousand  variations  from  the  Massoretic  text,  many  of 
them  of  a  substantial  character,  though  of  course  the  vast 
majority  are  only  in  orthography.  Kennicott  (vol.  i.  p.  83, 
note)  writes  as  follows:  “  Habet,  ut  opinor,  variationum 
decern  millia:  quarum  quidem  perpaucissiinae  fuerunt  unquam 
in  lucem  cditae.  De  hoc  codice  ait  Jablonski  quod  ad  alios 
pertinet  codices  melioris  notae  —  Incredibile  dictu  est,  in  ve~ 
teribus  codicibus  ad  Masorcc  leges  refortnandis,  quam  isti  se 
operosos  prccstiterint.  Multa  ibi  literarum  millia  jugulata 
videos,  nec  fere  pandora  superne  vel  in  i/entre  literarum  ad- 
dita,  E.g.  in  MS  {hoc  nostro)  quod  paiicis  abhinc  annis  S. 
Electori  a  Judceis  dano  oblatum  fuit,  in  capite  qo  Ezech.  Con- 
FOSS.«  extant  litercc  matrcs  94,  non-matres  (>  addit.e  lit¬ 
eral  i6;  MUTAT.*  i8.  Fraef.  Hibl.”  He  adds:  “  Opitio  autem, 
hominibusque  Opitianis  qui  Integritatem.  Textus  Masoretici 
*  On  this,  see  infra,  p.  640. 
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manibiis  pedibusque  propugnant,  os  obstruct  tinictis  hie  co¬ 
dex.”  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  idea  of  the  value  of  its  read¬ 
ings  in  this  chapter  of  Ezekiel  on  the  data  of  Kennicott’s 
apparatus.  A  facsimile  would  be  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
He  subjoins  twenty  readings  as  samples  of  its  variants.  Of 
these  I  select  Leviticus  ix.  21,  where  it  joins  Sam  LXX  Pesh, 
and  a  number  of  other  Hebrew  MSS.,  in  inserting  nx  m.T 
before  “  Moses.”  Among  the  Hebrew  MSS.  are  K  129,  136, 
and  593.  De  Rossi  says  of  K  150:  “  In  hoc  solo  vel  fere  solo 
codice  servantur  optimje  nonnullae  var.  lect.  Samar.  T.  vcl 
antiquarum  vers.”  Of  K  69,  which  agrees  with  the  Nash 
papyrus  in  inserting  ^  in  Exodus  xx.  10,  the  same  author 
writes :  “  Pretiosus  cod.  ob  multas  insignes  ac  sing.  var.  lect.,” 
and  quotes  a  number  of  passages,  in  almost  all  of  which  it 
has  the  support  of  the  LXX,  generally  with  other  ancient 
authorities.  Of  K  129  (which  has  the  same  reading)  he  says: 
“  Hie  illic  mutilus  sed  singularissimae  notie,”  and  cites  pas¬ 
sages,  and  again  I  find  that  the  LXX  almost  always  supports 
it  in  the  instances  quoted.  This  suggests  the  possibility  that 
some  or  all  of  the  MSS.  which  have  points  of  contact  with 
the  Nash  papyrus  may  ultimately  be  descended  from  Egyp¬ 
tian  texts,  and  may  have  preserved  some  of  the  readings  of 
that  line  of  transmission. 

A  few  other  examples  of  MS.  differences  are  important. 
K  1  is  at  present  incomplete:  it  now  lacks  758  verses  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Neverthless  it  presents  14,000  variations  from 
the  text  of  Van  der  Hooght  (the  textus  rcceptus)  of  which 
2,000  are  in  the  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  extant  in  this  MS. 
Not  a  few  of  these  possess  importance,  according  to  Kenni- 
cott.  They  confirm  the  LXX  in  109  words,  the  Syriac  in  98, 
the  X'ulgate  in  88,  a  Targ^im  in  42,  and  the  Samaritan  in  700. 
The  last  figure  presumably  includes  mere  matters  of  orthog- 
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raphy,  but  this  cannot  be  the  case  in  the  agreements  with  ver¬ 
sions.  Of  K  181  it  has  been  noted,  on  the  authority  of  Vogel, 
“  Eum  ad  Masor.  exemplar  non  esse  descriptum,  ac  quam- 
plurimas  hal^ere  lectiones  cum  Samar.  T.  et  antiquis  vers, 
consentientes  ”  (de  Rossi).  According  to  Kennicott  (vol.  i. 
p.  87,  note),  the  collation  of  K  182,  a  MS.  of  the  Prophets 
only,  consisted  of  nearly  200  quarto  pages  of  variants,  while 
K  224  (Prophets  and  Hagiographa)  presented  over  16,000 
variants,  often  agreeing  with  ancient  versions,  and  being  de¬ 
rived  from  a  non-Massoretic  archetype  (ibid.,  p.  89). 

Before  leaving  this  point  I  add  an  extract  from  Kenni- 
cott’s  remarks  about  9,  partly  because  this  MS.  is  of  great 
critical  value,  partly  because  it  illustrates  the  tendency  of 
Hebrew  MSS.  to  abbreviate,  to  which  we  shall  have  to  recur 
more  than  once :  “  Exaratur  charactere  rabbinico ;  sine  Ma- 
sora,  et  Punctis.  Plurimas  habet  variationes ;  et  abundat 
compendiis,  in  fine  vocum:  idque  saepius,  sed  non  semper, 
fine  lineae.  En  pauca  exampla,  ex  priore  parte  Geueseos  de- 
sumpta — 'yo’j;  pro  '"inn  pro  nnnn.'rj’y  pro  mt’y, ''D  pro 

D'D,  'ynB>3  pro  nynE'a,  'nnai  pro  tnnni,  '^•^3  pro  pro 

'1X3  pro  pX3,  'iX  pro  '3’X  pro  '’'J’y3  pro  DD'J'y3, 
saepe  pro  ^X"iC>',  'nv'  ter  in  cap  22  pro  pnT,  et  'm3X  in  cap 
21  decies  pro  am3X.” 

There  is,  however,  other  Hebrew  canonical  evidence  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  On  page  57  of  his  Einleitung,  Konig  compares  the  pas¬ 
sages  of  Genesis  which  correspond  with  1  Chronicles  i.  Let  the 
following  be  considered  with  the  Septuagintal  readings  I  have 
added:  Gen.  x.  4^  CWLXX  PoStotl  Chron.  i.  7  13 

^  D'inni  is  read  by  K  321  (forte),  205,  248,  videtur  100  and  Sam 
(with  the  addition  of  a  vowel  letter  as  in  Chron.)  It  is  generaliy 
accepted  as  correct. 
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LXX  AovBieift  (with  immaterial  variations)  1  Chron.  i. 
11  X.  23  ^  B'O  LXX  Moo-o;^  1  Chron.  i.  17  ItW;  xxxvi. 

27  LXX  KatlavKafi  (with  variations)  1  Chron.  i.  42  IPIT. 
On  page  58,  as  the  result  of  his  survey  of  such  evidence 
(omitting  the  important  Septuag^ntal  readings),  Konig  con¬ 
cludes  that  “  the  original  text  has  not  remained  intact.  For, 
e.g.,  either  Riphath  or  Diphath  was  the  original;  either  Do- 
danim  or  Rodanim,”  etc.  He  then  points  to  the  evidence  of 
the  acrostic  Psalms,  dwelling  on  the  improbability  of  the 
verses  representing  particular  letters  having  originally  been 
wanting,  as  in  our  present  texts  (p.  58).  But  he  does  not 
mention  the  fact  that  the  versions  here  sometimes  preserve 
a  better  text.  Thus  in  Psalm  cxlv.  (cxliv.)  the  letter  nun  is 
missing.  The  margin  of  K  142,  however,  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  verse  in  the  right  place  after  verse  13 : — 
vt’ira  1'Dm  ^23  mn'  jdnj 

“  Faithful  is  the  Lord  in  all  his  words  and  gracious  in  all  his 
works.”  And  this  is  found  in  the  LXX,  Syriac,  and  Jerome. 
Next,  he  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that  there  are  passages  where 
the  present  Hebrew  text  cannot  be  brought  into  accord  with 
the  rules  of  grammar  or  logic  (p.  59),  and  that  the  Masso- 
retes  have  not  corrected  the  mistakes  in  all  passages,  though 
they  have  in  some  (pp.  59-60).  On  page  66  he  points  out 
that  the  Ludijjim  of  1  Chronicles  i.  11  represents  the  primary 
form  of  the  plural,  as  against  the  Ludim  of  Genesis,  and  uses 
this  as  an  instance  of  his  contention  that  the  development  of 
the  language  is  responsible  for  some  of  the  variants.  Thus, 
in  this  instance,  canonical  evidence,  supported  by  philology, 
shows  the  LXX  to  be  right  and  more  primitive,  as  against 
the  Massoretic  text,  just  as  it  is  clearly  right  in  Rodanim  and 

*K  254  itTOt,  where  the  t  is  probably  a  corruption  of  "\.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  Massoretic  text  is  here  due  to  an  abbreviation.  Sam 
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probably  also  in  Genesis  x.  23  (where  Mash  is  obviously 
wrong),  and  in  keeping  the  '  in  xxxvi.  27.  But  here,  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  emendations  of  the  scribes,  Konig  has 
failed  to  notice  that  the  LXX  often  preserves  the  older  text 
against  the  Massoretic. 

Konig  does  not  fail  to  treat  of  the  change  of  script  and  the 
other  well-known  causes  of  MS.  corruption  —  changes  in  the 
use  of  the  vowel  letters,  varying  methods  of  treating  the  di¬ 
vision  into  words,  mistakes  due  to  similarity  of  letters,  inex¬ 
act  hearing,  failure  of  memory  or  of  apprehension,  giving 
sufficient  examples  of  each  (pp.  66-75)  from  the  Massoretic 
text.  Then  comes  a  passage  which  I  must  transcribe :  “  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  abbreviations  were  wrongly  resolved.  In 
particular,  for  mn'  a  mere  '  must  also  have  been  written  at 
one  time.  For,  e.g.,  in  Ps.  xxxi.  7  is  demanded  by  the 

contrast  that  follows  '3K1  (and  I  for  my  part),  and  vve  find 
it  too  in  Kod  170,‘  Consequently  the  common  reading 
has  arisen  through  failure  to  recognize  an  abbreviation.  We 
also  find  omission  of  terminations  in  MSS.;  e.g. for  niD3; 
consequently  in  Isa.  liii.  8  can  stand  for  Jwh  (‘to 
death’).-  Incorrect  amplifications  .seem  also  to  have  got 
into  the  text,  perhaps,  partly  from  the  margin”  (pp.  75  f.), 
and  he  proceeds  to  give  instances.  The  passage  cited  above 
as  to  K  9  is  merely  typical  of  a  general  practice  as  to  abbre¬ 
viations  ;  any  number  of  examples  will  be  readily  found  in 
Ginsburg’s  “  Introduction.”  Once  more  we  have  to  notice 
Kdnig’s  failure  to  recognize  that,  in  the  passages  to  which  he 

’Psalm  XXX.  7  in  LXX,  which  reads  iuiariaas:  Vulgate  odisti. 
I  doubt  whether  Konig  is  right  here  in  thinking  the  Tetragram- 
maton  part  of  the  original  text,  but,  for  an  instance  of  '  being 
treated  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  sacred  Name,  see  infra,  p.  (>(52. 

*This  is  the  reading  of  the  LXX. 
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here  refers,  the  LXX  has  preserved  the  original  readings 
which  were  lost  in  M.T. 

Next,  Konig  instances  the  change  of  ideas  as  a  cause  of 
the  corruption  of  the  text.  Thus  baal  was  removed  from 
texts  for  religious  reasons  (Hos,  ii.  18  f.),  and  boscheth 
(shame)  substituted,  e.g.  Jerubbaal  became  Jerubboscheth 
(2  Sam.  xi.  21),  where  the  LXX  preserves  the  right  read¬ 
ing  (cp.  Ishboscheth,  2  Sam.  ii.  8,  etc.).  1  draw  special  at¬ 
tention  to  this  because  1  apprehend  that  some  of  the  textual 
phenomena  in  Genesis,  Numbers,  and  other  books  are  due  to 
scribal  removals  of  the  word  “  baal.”  And  Elohim  is  used 
instead  of  the  Tetragrammaton  in  certain  parallel  narratives 
and  Psalms  (pp.  79,  77).  And  on  pages  77  f.  he  draws  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that,  in  2  Samuel  xxiii.  3,  the  Targum  and 
the  Septuagiiital  codex  A  have  ”  Lord  ”  for  the  Massoretic 
“God.”  Then  (p.  78)  Konig  notes  the  mechanical  destruc¬ 
tion  of  MSS.  through  natural  causes. 

The  inferences  he  draws  as  to  the  different  periods  of 
change  in  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  considered 
with  more  advantage  at  a  later  stage,  and  accordingly,  for 
the  present,  I  omit  them :  but,  again,  the  LXX  is  seen  to  have 
superior  readings  to  the  M.T.  in  this  matter. 

On  page  83  we  read :  “  ‘  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  conception  of  the  Deity  pure,’  according  to  Geiger,  p.  267, 
a  verb  for  ‘  curse  ’  was  altered  into  ‘  bless,’  when  God  was 
the  object  (1  Kings  xxi.  10,  13;  Job  i.  5,  11;  ii.  5,  9).^  We 
must  assent  to  this  opinion,”  and  he  proceeds  to  give  his  rea¬ 
sons.  ”  The  tradition  as  to  the  cases  enumerated  in  section 
11,  1  as  to  the  corrections  of  the  scribes  *  is  to  be  regarded  as  in 

*  In  Job  i.  5  the  LXX  has  KaKa  ivo7j<ray,  in  11  Chrysostom  read 
p\aaiftrinri(f€ti  in  ii.  9  the  ordinary  LXX  has  ilwop  n  ^fiaeisKv/HaP’ 
while  161  and  the  margin  of  248  offer  Karapaou  top  deov. 

^  Hitpra,  p.  632. 
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large  part  well  founded”  (ibid.).  “  We  must  doubtless  assume 
with  the  Talmud  that  Jonathan,  the  grandson  of  Moses,  was 
turned  into  a  grandson  of  Manasseh  (Judges  xviii.  30),^  in 
order  that  a  grandson  of  the  lawgiver  might  not  already  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  minister  of  an  idol  ”  (p.  84).  “  We  probably  have 
an  alteration  of  the  text  directed  against  the  Egyptian  Jews 
in  Isaiah  xix.  18b,”  and  accordingly  Konig  accepts  Dinn 
“sun,”  which  is  read  by  IG  MSS.,  Symmachus,  Vulg.,  Tal¬ 
mud,  Targum,  and  other  authorities  for  D"inn  *'  destruction.” 

Thus  far  the  Einleitung.  Since  it  was  written,  the  Nash 
papyrus  has  been  discovered ;  and  accordingly,  in  “  Die  mod- 
eme  Pentateuchkritik,”  Konig  takes  it  into  account.  He  at¬ 
tributes  it  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  details 
the  peculiarities  of  its  text  in  the  Decalogue.  Then  he  writes : 
“  What  results  from  it  for  the  history  of  the  text,  particularly 
for  the  relative  authority  of  the  MT  and  the  LXX? 

“  Well,  the  variations  of  this  old  copy  of  the  Decalogue  as 
compared  with  the  MT  only  remind  us  once  more  that  the 
Hebrew  O.  T.,  even  after  the  commencement  of  its  canoni¬ 
sation,  was  often  copied  with  variants.  We  know  this  from 
the  existence  of  differences  between  the  Palestinian  and  Baby¬ 
lonian  texts,  as,  e.g.,  the  well-known  St.  Petersburg  codex 
of  the  Prophets  of  916  differs  in  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  in 
at  least  sixteen  passages  so  as  to  affect  the  meaning”  (pp. 
34  f.).  We  have  already  seen  that  the  number  of  textual 
variants  is  very  much  greater  than  might  be  thought  from 
this  remark,  and  that  in  chapter  xl.  of  Ezekiel  alone  the  single 
MS.  K  150  presents  numerous  variations.  Then  Konig  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  weigh  the  relationship  of  the  papyrus  and  the  LXX, 
and  unfortunately  falls  into  a  grave  error. 

*  VuIk  Lati  and  some  MSS.  of  the  LXX  “  Moses.” 
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In  considering  this  question  regard  must  be  paid  to  points 
he  has  omitted.  To  Deuteronomy  vi.  4  the  papyrus  prefixes 
Dn«V3  131133  '331  HK  ilSW  mv  1B>K  D’lDDiWDm  O'  [pni  njjNl] 

D'lWpKO  “  and  these  are  the  statutes  and  the  judgments  which 
Moses  commanded  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
when  they  went  for^h  from  the  land  of  Egypt.”  This  is  the 
reading  of  B*  (vid)N  M(mg)o  gn  pt  svz(txt)  fi  u  and  all 
the  daughter  versions  extant  in  this  passage  (Arm  Boh  Sah 
Eth  Lat).  Other  Septuagintal  authorities  have  Lord  (God) 
for  Moses ;  ^  and,  according  to  the  note  in  v,  this  was  the  read¬ 
ing  of  O',  i.e.  a  Hexaplar  copy.*  And  at  the  end  of  vi.  4  it 
adds  the  word  Kin,  represented  by  ia-riv  in  all  our  Septua¬ 
gintal  authorities. 

Of  these  facts  Konig  breathes  no  syllable  in  his  discussion 
of  the  resemblances  of  the  papyrus  to  the  LXX  (pp.  34  f.). 
Yet  they  are  of  very  great  and  indeed  vital  importance.  Here 
is  half  a  verse  that  is  absent  from  every  other  Hebrew  text 
found  in  this  oldest  Hebrew  MS.  of  the  Bible,  and  in  present¬ 
ing  this,  it  supports  the  Septuagint.*  And  in  the  verse  which 
of  all  others  is  typical  of  Judaism  it  has  an  additional  word. 
In  this  it  is  supported  not  only  by  the  LXX  but  by  the  Syriac 
and  the  Wilgate.  If  such  variants  as  these  were  current  in 
Hebrew  MSS.  as  late  as  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era, 

^  It  should  be  mentioned  that  B*  F*  omit  “  in  the  desert.”  Other 
Septuagintal  variants  in  this  passage  are  immaterial  for  our  pres¬ 
ent  purpose. 

*  See  my  “  Studies  in  the  Septuagintal  Texts  of  Leviticus,”  Biblio¬ 
theca  Sacra,  July,  1913.  ' 

®  I  believe  this  half  verse  to  be  a  mere  gloss  tlmt  has  crept  into 
the  Egyptian  text  Its  Importance  lies  in  showing  how  far  the 
line  of  transmission  which  has  resulted  in  M.T.  was  from  having 
secured  general  ret-ognition  at  the  period  when  the  papyrus  was 
written. 

Vol.  LXXI.  No.  284.  9 
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it  is  evident  that  the  text  was  very  far  from  being  standard- 
ized.^ 

After  this  section  had  been  drafted,  Dr.  John  Skinner's 
“  Divine  Names  in  Genesis  ”  was  published.  On  page  144,  in 
discussing  fifteen  variants  of  the  Peshitta,( Syriac)  from  the 
Massoretic  text  of  the  Divine  appellations  in  Genesis,  he 
writes :  “If  these  be  characteristics  of  a  Hebrew  text  of  the 
first  or  second  century,  we  must  of  course  admit  that  the 
official  recension  had  not  then  obtained  the  exclusive  ascend¬ 
ancy  w'hich  it  secured  at  a  later  time.”  What  would  he  say^ 
of  the  facts  to  which  attention  has  been  drawn  above? 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  VULGATE  FOR  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM. 

The  next  question  that  bears  on  the  condition  of  the  Mas¬ 
soretic  text  is  the  testimony  of  the  Vulgate.  Konig  treats  of 
this  on  pages  126  f.  of  his  Einleitung,  but  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  how  he  reached  his  conclusions  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  basis  of  his  discussion.  In  1875  W.  Nowack  published 
an  investigation  entitled  “  Die  Bedeutung  des  Hieronymus 
fur  die  alttestamentliche  Textkritik.”  Konig  relies  entirely 
on  this  for  his  facts  and  appears  to  have  made  no  independent 
study  of  the  Vulgate.  He  accepts  Nowack’s  conclusions  with 
certain  modifications  that  are  unfavorable  to  Jerome’s  text. 
Thus  Nowack  had  argued  that  an  agreement  of  the  Vulgate 
and  a  Targum  pointed  to  a  different  Hebrew  text,  but  Konig 
suggests  that  it  may  mean  only  that  both  were  influenced  by 
Jewish  interpretations,  Jerome  having  learned  from  his  Jew- 

‘  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  variant  of  the  Nash  papyrus  in  Ex. 
XX.  11  VBH'I  where  M.T.  reads  the  termination  -film  shows  how 
easily  such  changes  could  creep  in,  and  invalidates  the  argument 
bail'd  on  the  use  of  this  termination  in  “  P  ”  on  p.  220  of  Konig’s 
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ish  teachers.^  Further  Nowack  was  of  opinion  that  indepen¬ 
dent  elements  in  Jerome’s  rendering  represented  a  different 
text  which  was  sometimes  preferable  to  the  Massoretic.  He 
instanced  Leviticus  xxv.  33,  where  the  Vulgate  rightly  reads: 
“  if  they  shall  not  have  been  redeemed,”  and  Numbers  xxxii. 
17,  where  the  Vulgate  has  D'C^n  for  D'K’n.  (This  latter  is 
erroneously  said  in  Kittel’s  Biblia  Hebraica  to  be  also  the 
reading  of  the  LXX,  which  renders  •rrpo<l>v\aKr)v,)  On  this, 
Konig  (Einleitung,  p.  127)  wrote:  “  While  the  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent  elements  in  Jerome’s  rendering  must  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  investigation  of  the  original  text,  and  in  p^rt 
like  the  sb  Lev.  xxv.  30  [.9/c  H.  M.  W.]  are  beyond  doubt, 
yet  in  other  passages  they  result  from  Jerome’s  methods  of 
translation  or  —  and  Nowack  himself  mentions  this  as  a  pos- 

*  Konig  writes  (Einleitung.  p.  127)  :  **  Es  ist  eine  Frage  fiir  sicli, 

inwieweit  den  von  Ilieron.  benutzlen  griech.  Versionen  einst  ein 
hl)r.  Text  entsproclieu  hat;  die  Zusammenstimmiing  des  Hieron. 
mit  diesen  Versionen  verandert  nicht  die  Wage  zu  Gunsten  der 
Bejaliung  jener  Frage.”  I  confess  that  my  own  impression  is  that 
in  the  Pentateuch  what  (rightly  or  wrongly)  passes  for  Jerome 
sometimes  represents  a  nre-Hexaplar  authority  of  the  first  rank 
preserving  a  text  that  is  nearer  alike  to  the  autograph  of  the  Law 
and  to  the  original  text  of  the  Septuagint  than  either  the  Masso¬ 
retic  text  or  current  Greek  copies.  H.  P.  Smith  (Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Review,  April,  1801,  p.  225)  writes:  “Where  no  varia¬ 
tion  is  registered  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Vulgatel  we  may  suppose 
that  we  have  Jerome’s  language  —  allowed  by  him  to  stand  in 
some  cases  from  the  old  version.  If  this  agrees  with  the  LXX 
rather  than  the  Hebrew',  we  may  still  suspect  Its  independence.” 
But  Smith  had  first  weeded  out  Old  I.(jUiu  elements  and  he  is 
speaking  especially  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  w'hich  have  a  dREer- 
ent  textual  history.  I  think  wdth  him  that  there  are  readings 
where  Jerome  and  the  LXX  agreed  independently,  but  it  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  course  of  the  following  investigation  that  in  using  a 
printed  Vulgate  in  the  Pentateuch  we  are  often  using  the  text 
that  is  nearest  of  all  to  the  original.  It  will  be  noted  that  Smith 
expressly  says  that  Jerome’s  language  was  “  allowed  by  him  to 
stand  in  some  cases  from  the  old  version.” 
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sibility  (p.  39) — an  oversight  of  his  (in  reading  his  He¬ 
brew).”  So  even  on  his  own  assumptions  Konig  is  compelled 
to  admit  some  superior  readings  in  the  Vulgate. 

But,  in  fact,  Nowack’s  investigation  cannot  be  supported 
in  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of  to-day.  A  fresh  examination 
will  be  necessary  when  the  new  edition  of  the  Vulgate  which 
is  being  prepared  by  the  Benedictines  is  given  to  the  world. 
Meanwhile,  however,  it  is  possible  to  do  much  to  vindicate 
the  immense  importance  of  the  text  treated  by  Nowack  and 
Konig  as  the  Vulgate  for  the  textual  criticism  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch,  and  to  point  to  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  Nowack’s 
investigation.  This  text  is  the  edition  of  Heyse  and  Tischen- 
dorf  which  was  used  by  Nowack.  In  reality,  while  we  do 
not  know  how  far  it  may  prove  to  represent  Jerome’s  orig¬ 
inal  text,  any  readings  it  may  display  that  are  superior  to 
our  Hebrew  have  an  independent  value,  and  the  question  of 
their  ultimate  derivation  does  not  affect  the  gain  to  the  text¬ 
ual  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch.  In  cases  like  this 
the  textual  critic  is  entitled  to  apply  Moliere’s  principle,  “  Je 
prends  mon  bien  ou  je  le  retrouve.”  At  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  somewhat  further  what  is  known  about 
this  text.  It  is  founded  on  a  collation  of  the  codex  Amiati- 
nus  by  Heyse,  and  this  codex  is  a  very  excellent  witness  to 
Jerome’s  text.  Now  Professor  H.  P.  Smith  published  an 
article  on  “  The  Value  of  the  Vulgate  Old  Testament  for 
Textual  Criticism  ”  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Re¬ 
view  for  April,  1891  (pp.  216-234).  It  is  based  on  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  text  of  First  Samuel,  which  had  a  very 
different  history  from  the  text  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  the 
course  of  this  article  he  writes ;  “  The  two  elements  of  which 
the  current  Vulgate  is  composed  have  very  different  sources 
and  testify  to  different  things.  The  readings  which  come 
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from  the  Old  Latin,  come  from  the  Septuagint.  Only  those 
which  belong  properly  to  the  Vulgate  testify  what  Jerome  read 
in  his  Hebrew  text”  (p.  219).  ''  The  collation  of  the  Amia- 
tinus  by  Heyse  is  generally  acknozvledged  to  be  very  imper¬ 
fect  ”  (p.  220,  note,  my  italics).  His  conclusions  should 
also  be  cited : — 

“  1.  Jerome’s  Hebrew  Bible  was  of  the  same  general  type 
with  ours.  It  is  clear  that  at  some  period  subsequent  to  the 
work  of  the  Seventy  a  single  copy  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
adopted  as  authentic  by  the  Synagogue.  This  was  probably 
before  the  time  of  Jerome,  for  his  copy  in  its  general  features 
agrees  with  our  Hebrew  text. 

”  2.  Nevertheless  the  Hebrew  of  Jerome  was  not  yet  set¬ 
tled  in  all  points  in  the  stereotyped  form  to  which  it  was 
brought  by  the  Massoretes.  In  a  number  of  cases  his  copy 
has  preserved  a  variant  reading.  Even  where  it  simply  shows 
agreement  with  the  Greek  it  is  not  always  dependent  upon  it. 
It  has  in  a  number  of  cases  readings  agreeing  with  the  Syriac 
where  the  derivation  of  one  from  the  other  is  unlikely.  It 
shows  besides  a  number  of  variants  in  which  it  stands  alone. 
A  considerable  proportion  of  these  as  well  as  of  those  in 
which  the  Vulgate  corroborates  the  testimony  of  the  other 
versions  are,  on  internal  evidence,  to  be  preferred  to  those 
of  the  Hebrew. 

“  .‘b  While  the  results  of  the  collation  of  the  \’ulgate  cannot 
bt  compared  in  importance  with  those  gained  from  the  Sep¬ 
tuagint,  yet  they  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  say  that  for  a 
really  critical  text  the  Vulgate  is  an  indispensable  authority. 
In  order  to  its  adequate  use,  however,  it  must  itself  first  be 
published  in  a  critical  edition”  (p.  234). 

In  considering  this  judgment,  and  also  many  current  esti¬ 
mates,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  Jerome  may 
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have  followed  different  methods  in  different  books.'  The 
Prologiis  galeatus  relates  primarily  to  the  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  only,  and  the  known  divergence  of  the  Septuagint 
from  the  Hebrew  text  in  those  books  may  have  led  him  to 
do  more  of  actual  translating  from  the  Hebrew  there  than 
elsewhere.  It  was  in  this  that  he  wrote  “  Quamquam  mihi 
omnino  concius  non  sim,  mutasse  me  quippiam  de  hebraica 
veritate.”  In  spite  of  this,  and  the  similar  protests  in  the 
preface  to  the  Pentateuch  and  elsewhere,  it  is  clear  that  he 
often  adopted  the  Old  Latin.  G.  Hoberg,  in  his  “  De  Sancti 
Hieronymi  ratione  interpretandi,”  has  given  us  an  admirable 
account  of  Jerome’s  opinions  and  methods.  He  writes  (p. 
13)  :  “  Populus  Christianus  veteri  latina  translatione  uti  con- 
sueverat,  ob  earn  rem  ne  res  offensae  esset,  Hieronymu.s  non 
dubitavit  permulta  ex  septuaginta  sive  ex  veteri  versione 
latina  retinere  idqtie  tantum  quantum  fieri  potuit.  Quae  cura 
tanta  fuit,  ut  diceret  se,  ‘  novum  opus  in  vetere  opere  cudere.’ 
Praef  in  1.  Paralip.  XXVHI  13:24  sq.,  ‘  Neque  enim  nova  sic 
cudimus,  ut  vetera  destruamus.’  Praef  in  11.  Salom  XXVHI 
1243  sq.  Ex  quibus  efficitur  Hieronymum  magnam  dedisse 
operam,  ut  nova  interpretatio  non  solum  simillima  esset  bibliis 
Hebraicis,  sed  etiam  ea  quae  in  veteri  justa  essent,  contineret 
asservaretque.”  And  again  (p.  14) :  “  Singulariter  biblia 

latina,  quorum  dignitas  longo  usu  sancta  erat,  pie  et  religiose 
observavit  et  coluit.”  An  examination  of  the  parallels  be¬ 
tween  the  Old  Latin  of  Daniel  and  Jerome’s  version  adduced 
on  pages  34-36  shows  that  Jerome  appropriated  a  great  deal 
from  the  former,  and  fully  confirms  Hoberg’s  judgment 
“  multa  versionis  veteris  in  Hieronymi  versione  inesse.” 

Hitherto  I  have  spoken  of  the  Old  Latin;  but,  in  fact,  no¬ 
body  knows  whether  there  was  only  one  Old  Latin  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  Septuagint  or  more.  In  the  time  of  Jerome  it 
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was  said  that  there  were  as  many  texts  as  copies ;  and  though 
this,  and  similar  statements,  probably  contain  some  exagger¬ 
ation,  yet  they  call  for  some  attention.  I  have  not  found  any 
great  resemblance  between  the  Vulgate  and  the  Lyons  Hep¬ 
tateuch  in  the  passages  I  have  had  to  examine,  but  in  view 
of  the  diversity  of  the  Old  Latin  texts  this  does  not  conclude 
the  matter.  I  have  often  had  to  note  the  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  the  Vulgate  text  and  particular  Septuagintal  authori¬ 
ties  (m,  bw,  f,  the  Ethiopic  may  be  mentioned),'  and  of 
course  the  use  of  Old  Latin  texts  by  Jerome  may  be  the  cause 
of  this. 

To-day  it  is  possible  to  urge  three  great  lines  of  argument 
in  favor  of  the  Vulgate  that  were  unknown  to  Nowack  and 
Konig ;  and,  in  addition,  an  examination  of  passages  on  which 
Now'ack  relies  in  the  light  of  what  is  now  known  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Massoretic  text  usually  leads  to  different  con¬ 
clusions  from  those  he  reached.  The  three  great  lines  of 
argument  are  as  follows : — 

1.  It  frequently  happens  that  where  Jerome  omits  words 
and  phrases  that  are  present  in  our  Hebrew  he  has  the  sup¬ 
port  of  one  or  more  extant  Hebrew  MSS.  There  can  there¬ 
fore  be  no  question  of  his  having  been  guilty  of  carelessness 
or  abbreviation.  For  instance,  in  xliii.  3,  K  102,  170,  the 
Vulg  D  m  n  and  the  Ethiopic  omit  “  saying  ” ;  in  i.  28.  the 
Vulgate  has  et  ait,  and  the  words  “  God  to  them  ”  are  omit¬ 
ted  in  a  printed  Talmud,  while  “  God  ”  is  wanting  in  K  2, 
109,  150  a  printed  Mishna  and  K  665,  a  MS.  prayer  book: 
K  125  has  “  saying  ”  for  the  whole  phrase.  In'  xxx.  22b.  K 
170,  185,  the  Vulgate,  e,  n.  and  Chrysostom  omit  Eloliim.^ 
as  do  K  13,  the  Vulgate  D  h  c,  dt  f  Sah  Eth  and  Chr  in  xxxv. 

‘See  P.ibliotlieca  Sacra,  April,  IDl.t.  pp.  283-286;  July,  1914,  pp. 
466-472. 

*  K  IW)  misplaces  this  word. 
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10,  In  Numbers  xv.  23  the  Vulgate  omits  the  Tetragramma- 
ton  twice,  and  is  supported  in  the  first  instance  by  K  69,  109 
(“  insignis  in  re  critica  usus  ”  according  to  de  Rossi)  and  in 
the  second  by  K  80,  109.  In  Gienesis  xxxv.  7  the  original 
reading  of  R  18  supports  the  Vulgate  and  other  ancient  au¬ 
thorities  in  omitting  “  God  of  ”  before  Bethel ;  in  xlii.  13 
“  to-day  ”  was  originally  lacking  in  R  23  and  is  not  in  the  Vul¬ 
gate  ;  in  xlv.  28  ''  Israel  ”  was  not  written  by  the  first  hand 
of  R  2  and  is  omitted  by  the  Vulgate:  in  xlii.  1,  R  10  and  the 
Vulgate  omit  “  Jacob  ”  after  “  said  ”  ;  in  xxxiv,  13  “  Hamor  ” 
was  omitted  by  the  first  hand  of  R  500  HP  25  and  the  Vul¬ 
gate  ;  in  xxxvi.  39  “  Son  of  Achbor  ”  is  omitted  by  K  80  R 
562  Sam  Vulg.  In  many  of  these  cases  there  are  other  an¬ 
cient  authorities  to  support  the  Vulgate’s  readings.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Vulgate  is  supported  by  K  69,  109  in  insert¬ 
ing  the  Tetragrammaton  in  Genesis  xv.  9.  In  Exodus  vi.  2 
for  “  God  ”  R  476,  592  the  Vulgate  and  other  ancient  authori¬ 
ties  have  “  Lord.”  I  have  made  no  special  search  for  in¬ 
stances  of  the  Vulgate  being  supported  by  Hebrew  MSS. 
because  I  do  not  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  such  an  inquiry 
having  regard"  to  the  projected  new  edition  of  the  version, 
but  I  recall  the  fact  that  K  1  alone  supports  the  Vulgate  in 
88  variants  in  the  Pentateuch. 

2.  There  are  some  differences  between  the  V^ulgate  and 
our  Hebrew  which  are  so  extensive  as  to  be  recensional. 
Pope  has  referred  to  some  of  these  on  page  385  of  his  article 
ir  the  Irish  Theological  Quarterly  for  October,  1913.'  Others 

’  It  should  be  said  at  once  that  Skinner  (Divine  Names,  pp. 
281-288)  has  failed  in  his  attempt  to  answer  Pope.  When  he 
contends  that  in  the  Liher  Hehraicarum  Quwstionum  in  Oencsim 
Jerome  is  translating  from  the  Greek  he  overlooks  the  fact  that 
in  two  of  the  passages  cited  by  Pope  (Gen.  xvil.  4;  xxli.  2)  Je¬ 
rome’s  reading  is  not  found  in  any  Septuaglntal  authority  what¬ 
ever.  So  much  for  Skinner’s  c-ontentions  that  Pope  “  has  fallen 
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will  come  before  us  hereafter.  For  the  moment  I  cite  the 
omission  of  Genesis  xlix.  32  as  an  example.  This  is  men¬ 
tioned,  but  not  discussed  at  length,  by  Nowack. 

3.  The  readings  of  the  Vulgate  sometimes  confirm  the 
conjectures  of  modern  scholars,  as  in  the  case  of  Numbers 
xii.  1,  cited  al)ove  (p.  604). 

1  turn,  therefore,  to  examine  some  of  the  arguments 

used  against  the  Vulgate  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowl- 

\ 

edge.  Konig,  following  Nowack,  says  of  Jerome  that  he 
^‘condensed  diflFuse  passages  [Darstellungen,  properly  pre¬ 
sentations]  (Lev.  V.  22  f.,  etc.).”  (Einleitung,  p.  126;  No¬ 
wack,  op.  cit.,  pp.  19,  20.)  I  take  the  cases  cited. 

In  Leviticus  v.  23-24  the  Vulgate  (vi.  4,  5)  reads;  “  he  shall 
restore  all  about  which  he  swore  falsely  in  full,”  etc.  Thus 
it  omits  “  that  which  he  took  by  robbery,  or  the  thing  which 
he  hath  gotten  by  oppression,  or  the  deposit  which  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  him,  or  the  lost  thing  which  he  found,  or.”  In 

into  ”  a  “  gross  blunder,”  and  that  ‘‘  the  only  doubtful  question 
is  whether  he  {ac.  Jerome]  is  citiug  the  Old  Latiu  version  of  the 
LXX  or  translating  from  the  LXX  itself”  (p.  284).  As  to  the 
passages  adduced  by  Pope  to  show  that  Jerome  In  the  Vulgate 
has  a  shorter  text,  it  appears  that  Skinner  has  read  them.  His 
remarks  are  as  follows :  ”  It  would  not  be  right  to  express  a  con¬ 

fident  Judgment  without  more  careful  study  than  I  can  afford  to 
make  of  the  subject ;  but  my  strong  impression  is  that,  tchile  text¬ 
ual  differences  exist  [my  italics,  H.  M.  W.],  the  chief  cause  of 
variation  between  the  Vulgate  and  the  M.T.  is  condensed  para¬ 
phrase  in  translation.  And  even  if  the  textual  difference  should 
be  greater  than  I  take  it  to  be,  the  passages  cited  are  such  as, 
from  their  technicality  and  redundancy,  were  peculiarly  liable  to 
errors  of  transcription.”  One  of  these  passages  (Ex.  xxx.)  is 
treated  l>elow.  and  Skinner  is  now  given  the  means  of  making 
more  careful  study.  He  admits  textual  differences,  and  the  dis- 
<‘ussion  that  follows  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  how  extensive 
these  somelimes  are.  I  do  not  believe  in  his  theory  of  condensed 
paraphrase,  which  is  admittedly  only  an  impression,  unsupported 
by  facts  or  arguments  and  confessedly  base<l  on  the  absence  of 
<!areful  study. 
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omitting  the  last  “  or  ”  it  has  the  support  of  the  LXX  and 
K  129,  a  Hebrew  MS.  Now  could  so  great  a  difference  be 
reasonably  attributed  to  any  legitimate  or  probable  method 
of  translation  consonant  with  Jerome’s  avowed  principles? 
Must  we  not  admit  that  the  overwhelming  probability  is  that 
either  this  is  not  Jerome  but  an  Old  Latin  passage,  or  else 
that  the  words  were  not  in  the  text  he  found  before  him?  If 
we  examine  the  Massoretic  text  as  it  will  be  with  these  words 
removed,  we  find  that  it  reads  perfectly  without  them.  The 
sense  is  already  given  by  v.  21  f.  (vi.  2  f.),  and  the  passage  has 
all  the  appearance  alike  in  phraseology  and  contents  of  an 
amplificatory  gloss.  We  cannot  tell  the  origin  of  this  variant 
on  our  present  materials,  but  I  do  not  think  it  can  reasonably 
be  attributed  to  compression  by  Jerome.  K  103  omits  from 
in  verse  3  to  "irN  in  verse  6,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  ho- 
moioteleuton,  caused  by  the  recurrence  of  the  last  word. 

Leviticus  ii.  8  reads :  “And  thou  shalt  bring  the  meal  offer¬ 
ing  that  is  made  of  these  things  unto  the  Lord :  and  it  shall 
be  presented  unto  the  priest  and  he  shall  bring  it  unto  the 
altar.  9  And  the  priest  shall  take  up,”  etc.  The  Vulgate 
omits  “  that  is  made  of  these  things.”  Here  the  omission 
leaves  us  with  a  better  text  and  appears  to  be  right.  It  ap¬ 
parently  also  read  “  it  ”  for  “  the  meal  offering,”  and  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse  has  “  thou  shalt  present  to  the  priest 
and  he  shall  bring  it  and  take  up,”  etc.  There  are  here  three 
points.  “  Thou  shalt  present  it  ”  for  “  it  shall  be  presented.” 
This  runs  more  smoothly,  and  in  view  of  what  we  have  learnt 
of  abbreviations  in  Hebrew  MSS.  is  certainly  no  improbable 
reading.  Then  we  have  to  note  the  omissions  of  “  to  the 
altar”  and  (ver.  9)  “the  priest.”  In  the  latter  the  Vulgate 
is  supported  by  c  gn  and  Arm,  and  I  think  both  phrases 
should  be  attributed  to  glossators. 
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The  Massoretic  text  of  Leviticus  v.  5  ^  has :  “And  it  shall 
be,  when  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of  these  that  he  shall  con¬ 
fess  that  wherein  he  hath  sianed.”  Verse  7  ends  with  the 
words  “  and  he  shall  be  guilty  in  one  of  these.”  The  first 
half  of  the  Massoretic  verse  5  is  lacking  in  the  Vulgate,  but 
it  was  also  lacking  in  the  LXX  and  was  inserted  by  Origen. 
It  is  found  under  the  asterisk  in  Gck  gn  and  w.  It  is  also 
wanting  in  K  95.  When  we  look  at  it,  we  find  that  its  last 
eleven  letters  are  identical  with  the  last  eleven  letters  of  verse 
4.  To  anybody  who  has  experience  in  textual  work,  it  will 
therefore  appear  certain  that  either  the  words  were  omitted 
from  the  Hebrew  of  the  Vulgate  through  homoioteleuton,  or 
else  that  they  have  come  into  the  text  by  accident.  Consider 
the  text  “  or  if  any  one  swear,”  etc.,  “  and  knoweth  it,  and  is 
guilty  in  one  of  these,  and  it  shall  be  if  he  is  guilty  in  one  of 
these,  then,”  etc.  Anybody  can  judge  for  himself  whether  the 
words  “  and  it  shall  be  if  he  is  guilty  in  one  of  these  ”  are  or 
are  not  likely  to  be  original.  Then  in  verse  6  the  Massoretic 
text  reads :  “  and  he  shall  bring  his  guilt  offering  to  the  Lord 
for  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned,  a  female  from  the  flock,  a 
lamb  or  a  goat,  for  a  sin  offering;  and  the  priest  shall  make 
atonement  for  him  from  his  sin.”  The  Lyons  Heptateuch  has 
et  adtulerit  pro  his  quce  neglexerit  Deo,  pro  delicto  quo  deli- 
quit,  feminam  de  ovibtis  agnam,  ant  capellam  ex  capris  pro, 
delicto.  Et  propitiavit  pro  ea  sacerdus  pro  delicto,  et  remit- 
tetur  €  peccatnm.  Now  in  the  Vulgate  the  words  “  his  guilt 
offering  unto  the  Lord  for  his  sin  which  he  hath  sinned,”* 
and  also  “for  a  sin  offering,”  are  lacking;  and,  instead  of 
“  for  him  as  concerning  his  sin,”  we  find  “  for  it  and  for  his 
sin.”  In  judging  this  question  several  facts  must  be  borne 

*  Lyons  Heptateuch :  “  Et  retulerit  delictum,  pro  quibus  deliquit 
in  eo  super  id  ipsum,” 

*  K  7.')  omits  “  he  hath  sinned.” 
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in  mind.  No  modern  writer  can  make  anything  out  of  the 
distinction  between  sin  offering  and  guilt  offering  in  the  Mas- 
soretic  text,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  original  distinction 
has  been  obscured  in  the  course  of  transmission.  When, 
therefore,  our  texts  differ,  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  secure 
judgment  without  a  complete  study  of  the  whole  question  in 
the  light  of  all  the  textual  evidence.  At  present  all  we  can 
say  is  that  the  data  of  the  Massoretic  text  in  this  matter  are 
unreliable.  It  may  be  that  the  Vulgate  is  wrong;  but,  as  at 
present  advised,  J  do  not  believe  that  any  offering  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  both  a  guilt  offering  and  a  sin  offering  in  the  same 
verse  by  the  original  author.  Both  descriptions  may  be 
glosses :  but  I  think  one  of  them  must  be  not  merely  a  gloss, 
but  an  erroneous  gloss. 

Next,  we  have  to  observe  that  other  authorities  present  us 
with  an  alternative  text.  The  Sam  and  LXX  have  at  the 
end  and  the  priest  shall  make  atonement  for  him  as  touch¬ 
ing  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned  and  he  shall  be  forgiven,”  as 
in  iv.  25.  In  view  of  the  many  other  similar  phrases  in  these 
chapters,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  words  “  that  he  hath  sinned,”  this  is  the  original  —  or  at 
any  rate  an  earlier  —  text.^  But  if  so,  then  the  Vulgate  must 
be  right  in  its  earlier  omission  of  the  words  “  for  his  sin 
which  he  sinned,”  which  are  identical  with  this  termination, 
and  are  in  fact  omitted  in  m  and  the  Wurzburg  palimpsest 
of  the  Old  Latin.  I  think  that  these  words  have  come  into 
the  Massoretic  text  by  accident  from  the  original  phrase  at 
the  end  of  the  verse.  Here,  then,  Jerome  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  right.  Lastly,  we  must  remark  that  his  translation 
“  for  it  and  for  his  sin  ”  appears  to  go  back  to  an  earlier  text 
‘  After  writing  this  I  found  that  these  words  were  wanting  in 
the  Lyons  Heptateuch  (cited  above). 
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than  the  Massoretic,  though  possibly  it  represents  in  part  an 
attempt  to  render  what  was  already  corrupt.  “  For  his  sin  ” 
is  the  reading  of  the  Sam  and  LXX,  and  accordingly  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Jerome  found  it.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  this  be  Jerome’s  text,  the 
evidence  points  to  his  having  had  before  him  a  reading  that 
was  intermediate  between  the  original  LXX  and  the  Masso¬ 
retic,  or  else  to  his  having  partially  corrected  an  Old  Latin 
copy  in  the  light  of  a  Hebrew  text. 

In  Leviticus  xi.  37  the  Massoretic  text  has  “  sowing  seed 
which  is  to  be  sown,”  the  Vulgate  simply  “  seed.”  Here  I 
find  that  Ryssel  in  Kittel’s  Biblia  Hebraica  suspects  “  sow¬ 
ing  ’!  of  having  come  in  by  dittography.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  lacking  in  A*  the  Sahidic,  Ethiopic,  and  an  Old  Latin  copy, 
i.e.  in  a  number  of  pre-Hexaplar  authorities.  There  is,  there¬ 
fore,  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Jerome  had  it  in  his  text.  The 
other  words  may  easily  have  fallen  out  of  Jerome’s  Hebrew 
original  through  homoioteleuton ;  but,  personally,  I  think  that 
they  are  more  probably  a  gloss,  like  so  many  other  of  these 
unnecessary  relative  clauses. 

Then  in  Leviticus  xxv.  30  the  Massoretic  text,  supported  by 
the  Lyons  Heptateuch  and  the  other  Septuagintal  authorities, 
reads  “  the  house  which  is  in  the  city  which  has  (not)  a  wall,” 
but  Jerome  has  simply  “  the  house.”  Anybody  with  any  appre¬ 
ciation  of  literary  style  will  see  at  once  that  the  missing  words 
are  simply  an  inelegant  gloss,  and  that  Jerome  here  has  the 
better  text. 

The  same  remark  applies  to  Exodus  ix.  3,  where  the  Vul¬ 
gate  “  upon  thy  field  upon  the  horses,”  etc.,  is  superior  to  the 
Massoretic  “  upon  thy  cattle  which  is  in  the  field.”  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  clearly  due  to  some  unimaginative  annotator  who  could 
not  understand  the  statement  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
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upon  the  field  being  explained  by  the  horses,  etc.  How  could 
a  field  be  equivalent  to  animals?  So  he  inserted  the  note  that 
turned  the  more  poetic  phraseology  of  the  original  into  the 
prosaic  statement  of  the  Massoretic  text.  We  are  not  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Jerome,  who  did  not  shrink  from  enumerating  the 
horses,  the  asses,  the  camels,  the  herds,  and  the  flocks,  would 
have  omitted  the  word  “  cattle  ”  had  he  found  it.  But  this 
reading  points  to  his  having  had  before  him  a  different  and 
better  text  than  our  present  Hebrew. 

In  Exodus  XXX.  15  the  Vulgate  omits  “  when  they  give  the 
offering  of  the  Lord  to  make  atonement  for  your  souls  ” 
which  are  found  in  the  Lyons  Heptateuch.  A  comparison  of 
verses  14  and  16  makes  it  probable  that  these  words  are  a 
mere  gloss,  and  that  they  were  not  in  Jerome’s  Hebrew. 

Then  in  verse  20  the  Vulgate  omits  “  to  minister,” 

which  is  probably  a  gloss,  and  ”  they  shall  wash  with  water 
that  they  die  not  ” ;  and  in  this  it  is  unquestionably  right. 
These  words  are  also  omitted  in  bw,  and  m  lacks  “  they  shall 
wash  with  water.”  ^  Jerome  also  omits  “  and  they  shall  wash 
their  hands  and  their  feet  ”  in  verse  21  —  again  rightly. 

MASSORETIC  TEXT.  VULGATE. 

And  Aaron  and  bis  sons  shall  And  Aaron  and  bis  sons  shall 
wash  their  hands  and  feet  there-  wash  their  hands  and  feet  there¬ 
at;  when  they  go  into  the  tent  at  when  they  go  Into  the  tent 
of  meeting  they  shall  wash  with  of  meeting  or  when  they  come 
water  they  they  die  not;  or  near  to  the  altar  to  burn  on  it 
when  they  come  near  to  the  an  offering  made  by  Are  unto 
altar  to  minister,  to  burn  an  of-  the  Lord  that  they  die  not 
fering  made  by  Are  unto  the 
Ijord:  and  they  shall  wash  their 
hands  amd  their  feet  that  they 
die  not. 

*The  note  in  Kittel’s  Biblia  Hebraica  stating  that  the  words 
“that  they  die  not”  are  absent  from  the  LXX  in  verse  21  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  due  to  an  oversight.  They  are  also  present  in  the 
Lyons  Heptateuch,  which  supports  the  LXX  and  M.T.  throughout. 
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Anybody  who  has  had  occasion  to  study  the  way  in  which 
glossators  amplified  the  text  will  have  no  hesitation  in  decid¬ 
ing  between  the  two,  though  the  phrase  “  on  it  ”  in  the  Vul¬ 
gate  may  be  regarded  as  not  original,  i.e.  either  as  having 
been  present  in  the  Hebrew  copy  but  not  in  the  autograph  of 
the  law,  or  else  as  being  an  explanatory  insertion  in  the  Latin 
either  by  the  translator  or  by  a  later  glossator.  It  should  be 
added  that  the  Vulgate  text  is  strongly  supported  by  the  He¬ 
brew  of  Exodus  xl.  31  f. 

In  Exodus  xii.  41  the  Vulgate  fails  to  repeat  the  430  years 
of  the  last  verse.  I  think  that  here  again,  it  probably  repre-  . 
sents  a  shorter  text,  and  that  the  430  years  are  the  addition 
of  a  glossator  who  read  as  “  end  ”  a  Hebrew  text  that  was 
intended  to  convey  “  their  end.” 

On  the  other  hand,  in  xxiii.  16  Jerome  appears  to  omit 
“  ingathering,”  and  similarly  in  xxxiv.  22.  The  latter  case, 
however,  seems  to  provide  the  solution.  He  renders  “  et  sol- 
lemnitatem,  quando  redeunte  anni  tempore  cuncta  condun- 
tur.”  ^  It  seems  clear  that  he  took  quando  cuncta  conduntur 
to  be  equivalent  to  q'DNn,  which,  with  his  defective  grammat¬ 
ical  knowledge,  he  may  not  have  fully  understood.  If  that  be 
so,  perhaps  his  rendering  of  the  earlier  text  “  sollemnitatem 
quoque  in  exitu  anni,  quando  congregaveris  omnes  fruges 
iuas  de  agro  ”  was  the  best  he  could  do.  This  is  a  case  where, 
for  whatever  reason,  his  text  in  its  present  form  is  clearly  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  Massoretic  Hebrew. 

In  all  the  following  passages  of  Numbers  the  Lyons  Hep¬ 
tateuch  supports  the  LXX,  except  for  the  important  variant 
noted  in  xv.  11  ff. 

*  In  xxxiv.  22  Lyons  Hept  renders  diem  sollemnem  conventionis 
medio  anno  where  conventionis  corresponds  to  earlier 

passage  is  missing  in  this  MS. 
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In  Numbers  i.  5  the  Vulgate  has  “and  these  are  their 
names,”  for  “  and  these  are  the  names  (^f  the  men  that  shall 
stand  with  you.”  I  think  this  text  the  more  original. 

In  V.  4  it  omits  “  so  did  the  children  of  Israel,”  and,  in 
view  of  the  words  “  and  the  children  of  Israel  did  so,”  at  the 
beginning  of  the  verse,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  reading 
of  the  Vulgate  is  here  correct.  In  vii.  1  “  and  had  anointed 
them  and  sanctified  them  ”  is  wanting  in  the  Vulgate  and 
HP.  71.  Coming  after  “  and  had  anointed  it  and  sanctified 
it  and  all  the  furniture  thereof,”  etc.,  it  is  clearly  a  glossa¬ 
tor’s  addition. 

The  last  two  passages  to  be  considered  in  this  connection 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all.  In  Numbers  xxxi. 
23  Jerome  had  a  text  that  lacked  a  single  ^  “  and.”  He  ren¬ 
dered  what  he  had  before  him  correctly,  and  in  so  doing  ex¬ 
posed  a  gloss.  Here  are  the  two  texts  side  by  side,  arranged 
.so  as  to  show  the  differences  at  a  glance: — 

MA8SOBETIC  TEXT.  VULGATE. 

Everj'  thing  that  may  abide  F^very  thing  that  may  abide 
the  fire,  ye  shall  make  to  go  the  fire  shall  be  purged  by  fire 
through  the  fire  and  it  shall  be  (=  ye  shall  make  to  go  through 
clean;  however  (It)  shall  be  the  fire  and  it  shall  be  clean); 
purified  with  the  water  of  sep-  however  (there)  shall  be  puri- 
aration;  and  all  that  abideth  fled  with  the  water  of  separa- 
not  the  fire  ye  shall  make  to  go  tion  all  that  abideth  not  the 
through  the  water.  fire. 

According  to  our  Hebrew,  both  fire  and  the  water  were 
necessary  in  the  first  case.  According  to  Jerome’s  text,  the 
water  was  to  be  used  only  in  the  second  instance,  and  the  con¬ 
cluding  words  are  a  gloss  introduced  to  make  sense  after  the 
“  and  ”  had  come  in.  That  the  water  was  not  originally  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  in  the  first  case  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
the  text  expressly  says  that  the  firing  is  to  result  in  the  arti¬ 
cle’s  being  clean,  thereby  precluding  the  necessity  for  the  use 
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of  the  water ;  also  by  the  use  of  “  however.”  Here,  there¬ 
fore,  Jerome  is  right. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  far-reaching  case  of  all  —  Num¬ 
bers  XV.  11-16.  I  begin  by  setting  out  the  two  texts  side 
by  side : — 

MASSORETIC  TEXT.  VULGATE. 

II  Thus  shall  it  be  done  for  11  Thus  shalt  thou*  do  12 

each  bullock,  or  for  each  ram,  for  each  bullock  and  ram  and 

or  for  each  of  the  he-lambs,  he-lamb  and  kid.  13  Both  na- 

or  of  the  kids  12  According  to  tives  and  strangers  14  Shall 

the  number  that  ye  shall  do,  offer  offerings  made  by  Are 

so  shall  ye  do  to  every  one  (?  Lat  saerificia)  by  the  same 

according  to  their  number.  13  rite.  15  One  law  and  one  or- 

Every  native  shall  do  thus  these  dinance  shall  be  for  you  and 

things  for  offering  a  fire  offer-  the  strangers  that  sojourn  in 

ing  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  the  land  (advents  tenae). 

Lord.  14  And  if  a  stranger  so¬ 
journ  with  you,  or  whosoever 

be  among  you  through  your  gen¬ 
erations,  and  will  do  a  fire-  » 

offering  of  a  sweet  savour  unto 
the  Lord;  as  ye  do  so  he  shall 
do.  15  The  Assembly,  there  shall 
be  one  statute  for  you  and  for 
the  stranger  that  sojourneth,  a 
statute  for  ever  throughout  your 
generations:  as  ye  are,  so  shall 
the  stranger  be  before  the  Lord. 

16  One  law  and  one  ordinance 
shall  be  for  you,  and  for  the 
stranger  that  sojourneth  with 
you. 

It  will  be  noted  at  once  that,  whatever  may  be  right,  the 
Massoretic  text,  as  it  stands,  is  certainly  wrong,  for  no  intel¬ 
ligible  sense  can  be  obtained  from  verse  15.  It  is,  however, 
necessary  to  add  the  texts  of  certain  Septuagintal  authorities 
(bw  for  ver.  14b-16,  m  for  the  whole  passage,  and  the  Old 
Latin  for  ver.  11-13)  before  discussing  the  details. 

‘Variant  “ye”  according  to  Vercellone,  supported  by  tlie  Vul¬ 
gate  MSS.  ABCDEFGKLRSTUV. 

Vol.  LXXI.  No.  281.  10 
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Text  of  bw. 

14b  as  ye  do  thus  shall  do  the  assembly  for  the  Lord.  15  As 
ye  are  so  shall  the  stranger  be  before  the  Lord.  16  One  law  and 
one  ordinance  shall  be  for  you  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojoum- 
eth  with  you. 

Text  of  m. 

11  Thus  shall  he  [so  G  x  a^  Syr]  *  do  for  each  bullock  or  for 
each  ram  or  for  each  of  the  he-lambs  or  the  kids. 

12  According  to  the  number  that  ye  shall  do. 

13  Every  native  shall  do  thus  such  things  for  offering  fire 
offerings  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord. 

14  And  if  a  stranger  sojourn  among  you  in  your  land  or  [c  Arm 
omit]  whosoever  be  among  you  through  your  generations  [Arm 
Eth  also  omit  “and”]  will  do  a  fire  offering  a  sweet  savour  to 
the  Lord  as  ye  shall  do  [Ethc  joins  m  in  omitting  the  rest  of  the 
verse]. 

15  One  statute  shall  there  be  for  you  and  for  the  strangers 
that  sojourn  among  you  a  statute  for  ever  throughout  your  gener¬ 
ations  [omitting  the  rest  of  the  Massoretic  15  and  the  whole  of 
the  Massoretic  16]. 

Text  of  Old  Latin. 

11  Thus  shall  ye  do  for  each  bullock  or  for  each  ram  or  lamb 
of  the  sheep  or  of  the  goats. 

12  According  to  the  number  ye  shall  do  thus. 

13  And  ye  shall  offer  such  fruits  (=  Kopn-w^ra  =  Are  offer¬ 
ings)  a  sweet  savour  to  the  Lord. 

The  other  variants  of  the  Old  Latin  are  less  important. 

If  now  we  take  the  points  singly,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
form  an  opinion.  Verse  11  of  the  Massoretic  text  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  11  and  12  of  the  Vulgate,  except  that  the  latter,  in 
accordance  with  Latin  idiom,  is  able  to  give  the  force  of  the 
repeated  “  each  ”  by  singulis,  and  that  it  read  “  shalt  do  ”  for 
“  shall  be  done.”  In  this  it  has  the  support  of  K  69  (a  Hebrew 
MS.),  almost  all  the  Septuagintal  authorities,  and  the  Syr¬ 
iac  (except  that  the  latter  reads  the  plural).  In  Hebrew  it 
involves  only  the  change  of  a  single  letter,  and  the  Masso¬ 
retic  text  is  very  awkward.  Probably  therefore  it  is  correct. 

*  LXX  generally  “  sbalt  thou.” 
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Verse  12  of  the  Hebrew  fs  altogether  wanting  in  the  Vul¬ 
gate.  The  Old  Latin  text  may  be  due  to  omission  through 
homoioteleuton,  caused  by  the  repeated  outw?  “  thus,”  but 
this  does  not  apply  to  the  text  of  m.  When  we  examine  the 
verse  we  find  that  it  is  merely  a  commentary  on  the  repeated 
“  each  ”  of  verse  11 :  and  the  testimony  of  m  suggests  that 
it  reached  its  present  form  in  two  stages.  Apparently  some¬ 
body  who  did  not  think  the  “  each  ”  clear  enough  first  in¬ 
serted  a  note  “  according  to  the  number  that  ye  shall  do,” 
and  then,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  another  commen-*- 
tutor  explained  with  the  words  “so  shall  ye  do  every  one  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  number.” 

Omitting  the  intervening  verses  for  the  present,  I  come  to  . 
the  Massoretic  14b,  15,  and  16.  With  the  varying  texts  of 
m  and  bw  before  us,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  Massoretic 
Hebrew  is  compounded  of  these  two  readings.  That  “  the 
assembly  ”  in  the  Massoretic  text  makes  no  sense  is  beyond 
dispute.  Of  the  two  variants  represented  by  the  rest  of  15a 
and  16,  the  latter  is  more  probably  original,  —  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  it  is  read  by  the  better  authorities,  but  also  because  the 
incomplete  phrase  “  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  ”  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  a  commentator,  and  so  is  “  a  statute  for  ever 
throughout  your  generations.”  ^  Then  it  becomes  evident 
that  “as  ye  do  so  shall  do  the  assembly”  (M.T.  14b,  15), 

“  as  ye  are,  so  shall  the  stranger  be  before  the  Lord  ”  (M.T. 
and  bw  15b),  “  as  ye  shall  do  ”  (m  14b),  “  as  ye  do,  thus  shall 
do  the  assembly  for  the  Lord”  (bw  14b),  are  in  some  way 
or  other  variants  of  one  and  the  same  phrase.  I  think  that, 
whatever  the  phrase  originally  was,  we  may  safely  conclude, 

*  Of  course  verse  16  may  itself  be  a  gloss.  It  is  very  difficult  in 
dealing  with  these  sentences  that  add  nothing  to  the  sense  to  be 
certain  whether  anything  is  original.  The  whole  meaning  of  M.T. 
verses  13-16  is  expressed  by  Vulg.  13,  14. 
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from  the  context:  (1)  that  ‘‘the  assembly”  is  an  accidental 
corruption;  and  (2)  that  the  original  text  was  concerned  with 
the  stranger’s  offering,  not  with  the  general  ”  so  shall  he  be 
before  the  Lord,”  which  looks  like  an  explanation.  Therefore 
I  think  that  the  Vulgate  probably  represents  the  meaning  of 
the  original  Hebrew  quite  correctly,  but  at  this  point  we  must 
look  back  to  the  earlier  part  of  14. 

The  words  “  whosoever  be  among  you  through  your  gen¬ 
erations  ”  apj>ear  to  be  a  gloss  on  what  precedes;  for  (1)  they 
merely  amplify  “if  a  stranger  sojourn,”  etc.,  (2)  the  intro¬ 
ductory  “  or  ”  is  omitted  by  c  and  the  Armenian,  (3)  the  sub¬ 
sequent  “  and  ”  is  wanting  in  the  Armenian  and  Ethiopic,  and 
(4)  there  is  no  trace  of  them  in  our  Vulgate.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  there  was  a  time  when  '  and  l  were  written 
very  similarly  and  our  would  be  indistinguishable  from 

neir.  Let  us  remove  the  words  and  read  13  and  14  in  the  text 
of  m  and  Eth^*. 

“  Every  native  shall  do  thus  the  things  for  offering  [omit¬ 
ted  by  K  18]  fire  offerings  for  a  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord 
and  if  a  stranger  sojourn  (“among  you”  —  misplaced  in  a._. 
Arm  —  probably  a  gloss  |  in  ybur  land  he  shall  do  a  fire  offer¬ 
ing  a  sweet  savour  to  the  Lord  as  ye  shall  do.”  This  is  not 
£0  very  far  —  allowing  for  some  paraphrase  in  the  Latin  ren¬ 
dering  —  from  the  \Tilgate  “  Both  natives  and  strangers  shall 
offer  fire-offerings  by  the  same  rite.”  I  think  we  should 
probably  infer  that  the  “  sweet  savour  unto  the  Lord  ”  was 
unknown  to  the  Latin  translator  in  both  occurrences,'  but 
that  otherwise  the  text  was  what  we  have  now  reached  with 
the  possible  omission  of  “these  things”  to  the  end  of  verse 
13.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  original  text  at  the  end 

‘  In  verse  13  Is  omitted  by  K  69,  158  and  nn'J  by  K  104 : 
in  verse  14  K  128  omits  nn'J.  K  107  omits  the  whole  of  verse  13. 
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of  that  verse  was  m’s  “  as  ye  shall  do’” ;  that  the  insertion  of 
the  gloss  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  verse,  and  the  consequent 
reading  of  “  he  shall  do,”  made  this  unintelligible ;  and  that 
we  owe  our  multitude  of  variants  and  inflated  Hebrew  text 
largely  to  the  endeavors  to  make  sense  of  this.  The  earliest 
text  probably  ran  somewhat  as  follows:  “(Every)  native 
shall  do  thus  a  fire  offering  and  if  a  stranger  sojourn  in  your 
land  he  shall  do  a  fire  offering  as  ye  do.” 

One  of  the  attempts  at  explanation  was  the  gloss  “  he  shall 
do  ” ;  perhaps  “  the  assembly  ”  was  another  marginal  note  in¬ 
troduced  to  elucidate  the  “  ye  shall  do,”  thus :  “  If  a  stranger 
sojourn  .  .  .  and  will  do,”  etc.,  “  as  ye,  the  assembly,  shall  do, 
there  shall  be  one  statute.”  The  Latin  text,  therefore,  appears 
to  me  to  be  infinitely  preferable,  but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  we  have  here  a  genuine  translation  by  Jerome  from  a 
Hebrew  MS.  Rather  would  it  seem  to  be  an  admirable  pre- 
Hexaplar  reading  of  the  Old  Latin,  which  has  either  been 
incorporated  by  Jerome  (perhaps  with  some  slight  stylistic 
touches)  or  has  ousted  his  work  from  the  current  text  of  the 
X'ulgate. 

If  we  sum  up  these  passages,  we  find  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  the  Vulgate  presents  a  text  that  is  superior 
to  the  Massoretic.  In  Leviticus  ii.  8  (partly)  ;  v.  5,  6;  Exo¬ 
dus  XXX.  19-21;  Numbers  vii.  1;  xv.  11-16,  there  is  evidence 
to  suggest  that  the  Vulgate  is,  for  whatever  reason,  giving  us 
readings  of  the  pre-Hexaplar  Septuagint,  though  there  is 
nothing  to  show  whether  we  have  Jerome’s  text  before  us  in 
these  cases.  In  Leviticus  xi.  37  there  is  Septuagintal  corrob- 
oi  ation  in  part ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  may  perhaps  be  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Hebrew  before  Jerome.  In  ,the  other  cases  where 
the  Vulgate  exposes  short  glosses  without  any  Septuagintal 
corroboration  (Lev.  ii.  8  (that  is  made  of  these  things)  ;  xxv. 
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30;  Ex.  ix.  3;  xxx.  15,  20  (to  minister)  ;  xii.  41;  Num.  i.  5; 
V.  4;  xxxi.  23)  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Jerome 
may  have  had  before  him  a  superior  Hebrew  text.  We  have 
seen  that  there  are  cases  where  Vulgate  omissions  are  upheld 
by  Hebrew  MSS.  that  are  still  extant;  and  the  choice  in  all 
cases  where  the  reading  of  the  Vulgate  is  manifestly  superior 
to  the  Massoretic  and  all  our  existing  Septuagintal  authorities 
lies  between  attributing  them  to  Jerome’s  Hebrew  and  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  Vulgate  as  printed  has  in  these  instances  retained 
Old  Latin  readings  that  are  otherwise  unknown.  This  is 
perhaps  likely  in  such  a  case  as  Leviticus  v.  23  f.,  but  will 
scarcely  be  true  of  all  the  short  glosses. 

Another  indictment  by  Nowack  {op.  cit.,  p.  19)  and  Ko- 
nig  (Einleitung,  p.  126)  is  that  Jerome  often  substituted 
pronouns  for  substantives.  We  have  already  seen  that  glossa¬ 
tors  have  inserted  subjects  and  objects  in  our  Hebrew  text, 
and  an  examination  of  the  passages  cited  in  the  light'  of  this 
fact  and  of  what  we  know  of  Hebrew  MSS.  is  favorable  to 
the  Vulgate  text.  In  Exodus  ii.  1-2  Vulg  LXX  omit  “  the 
woman,”  reading  “and  she”  (Vulgate  quce).  In  verse  15 
the  Vulgate  has  “and  he  {qui)  fled”  for  “And  Moses  fled.” 
In  V.  23  the  Vulgate  and  Chrysostom  have  “  them  ”  for  the 
second  “  thy  people.”  In  view  of  the  omission  of  final  D  in 
old  Hebrew  MSS.,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this 
reading  is  correct,  and  that  “  thy  people  ”  is  the  addition  of  a 
glossator  who  misread  his  Hebrew,  and  inserted  the  explana¬ 
tory  phrase  in  the  light  of  its  previous  occurrence.  In  all  these 
cases  the  Vulgate  appears  to  me  to  be  right.  In  ix.  3  Jerome 
has  “  my  hand  ”  for  “  hand  of  the  Lord.”  Clearly  both  rep¬ 
resent  which  in  the  one  case  was  treated  as  ''  “i'. ''  being, 
as  we  have  seen,^  a  common  abbreviation  for  the  Tetragram- 

^  Supra,  p.  638. 
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maton.  As  Nowack  and  Konig  accuse  Jerome  of  harmoniz¬ 
ing  “  when  the  person  changed  rapidly  in  Hebrew,”  it  is 
noteworthy  that  here  it  is  the  Vulgate,  and  not  the  Massoretic 
reading,  that  involves  the  rapid  change  of  person.  In  xiv. 
25,  for  “  against  the  Egyptians,”  which  is  omitted  by  p  and 
the  Ethiopic,  Jerome  has  “  against  us,”  which  seems  better. 
Finally,  in  Daniel  ix.  17  the  Vulgate  differs  from  the  Masso¬ 
retic  text,  which,  however,  appears  on  other  evidence  to  be 
doubtful  (see  Kittel’s  Biblia  Hebraica,  ad  loc.). 

To  what  conclusions  does  our  survey  lead  us?  The  Vul¬ 
gate  as  printed  is  of  extraordinary  importance  for  detecting 
glosses ;  but,  when  allowance  is  made  for  these,  and  for 
readings  that  may  be  readily  explained  by  the  peculiar¬ 
ities  of  ancient  Hebrew  MSS.,  the  number  of  readings 
in  which  it  alone  of  ancient  authorities  has  a  different 
consonantal  text  from  the  Massoretic  is  very  small.  There 
are  many  passages  where  it  joins  one  or  more  other  versions 
or  the  Samaritan  in  consonantal  readings  that  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  different  from,  and  often  superior  to,  the  Massoretic ;  and 
in  such  cases,  where  they  are  not  due  to  corruption  of  Je¬ 
rome’s  text,  or  to  influence  through'  his  teachers,  or  his  study 
of  other  versions,  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  in  his  He¬ 
brew.  Where  he  really  has  a  different  consonantal  text 
against  all  other  witnesses  it  naturally  claims  careful  consid¬ 
eration,  and  is  sometimes  of  great  value.  So  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  the  readings  registered  by  Pope  in  the  Irish 
Theological  Quarterly  for  October,  1913  (pp.  387  f.),  the 
new  collation  of  the  Vulgate  seems  likely  to  confirm  this  view, 
and  to  show  that  it  stands  alone  in  its  consonantal  text  on 
comparatively  rare  occasions,  but  is  free  from  many  glosses 
found  in  all  other  authorities.  This  may  be  due  to  two  causes. 
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Jerome  seems  to  have  had  before  him  a  Hebrew  MS.  which 
was  relatively  free  from  glosses  that  had  affected  many  other 
witnesses,  and  he  may  often  have  used  an  early  Latin  copy 
where  its  differences  from  his  Hebrew  did  not  appear  to  affect 
the  sense,  thus  preserving  for  us  an  earlier  and  purer  text. 
But  in  many  cases  the  relative  excellence  of  our  printed  Vul¬ 
gate  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  passages  the 
Old  Latin  has  ousted  Jerome’s  work. 

Since  writing  this  section  I  have  seen  the  preface  (dated 
1  November  1913)  to  Hetzenauer’s  new  edition  of  the  Vul¬ 
gate  (Biblia  Sacra  Vulgatae  Editionis  Ratisbon  and  Rome 
1914).  He  writes:  “  Volebam  in  appendice  critica  omnes 
differentias  inter  Vulgatam  Clementinam  atque  textum  He- 
hraicum  et  Griecum  lectoribus  proponere.  Colligens  autem 
variantes  lectiones  magno  cum  stupore  cognovi,  appendicem 
criticam  plus  spatii  occupaturam  esse  quam  ipsum  textum  sa¬ 
crum.  .  .  .  Nam  ‘  Hieronymus  pro  timida  sua  natura,  inquit 
Cornill  non  satis  energice  manum  immisit  et  tradita  s:epe  In¬ 
tacta  reliquit,  etiam  ubi  ea  falsa  esse  cognovit  ’  ^  ad  offen- 
sionem  populorum  vitandam.  In  aliis  vero  partibus  versionis 
Slue  magnam  sumpsit  licentiam.  Plura  omisit,  plura  addidit, 
plura  transposui,  plura  nimis  libere  vertit,  opinionibus  suis 
exegeticis  ipsam  versionem  accommodavit.”  This  fully  con¬ 
firms  the  views  expressed  above,  and  will  doubtless  be 
received  by  Nowack,  Konig,  Skinner,  and  all  who  have  de¬ 
pended  on  them  “  magno  cum  stupore.” 

‘lie  cites  (’oniill’s  Einleltiing,  lOl.'t,  p.  315=;pp.  534 f.  of  the 
English  translation.  “Introduction  to  the  Canonical  Books  of  the 
O.  T.” 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

THE  CLERGYMAN  IN  POLITICS. 

The  earnest  parson  of  to-day,  who  is  eager  to  serve  his 
present  age  with  efficiency  and  force,  is  often  in  an  exasper¬ 
ating  dilemma.  For  instance.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  in 
his  recently  published  Yale  Lectures  on  Preaching,  strenu¬ 
ously  urges  that  the  minister  should  enter  the  political  arena 
as  a  champion  of  decency  and  righteousness ;  and  now  comes 
to  hand  an  article  in  the  April  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  from  the 
pen  of  Professor  Karl  Geiser,  of  Oberlin,  in  which  he  be¬ 
moans  ministerial  activity  in  politics,  and  pleads  that  the  par¬ 
son  retire  and  give  the  field  over  to  the  political  scientist. 
What  is  the  poor  over-advised  minister  to  do? 

It  seems  a  bit  strange  to  have  such  counsel  as  Professor 
Geiser’s  come  from  Oberlin,  where  religion  has  always  busied 
itself  with  political  affairs,  and  where  there  has  never  seemed 
to  be  the  least  incongruity  in  a  sermon  on  some  great  polit¬ 
ical  issue,  or  in  the  transition  of  a  clergyman  from  the  pul¬ 
pit  to  the  political  platform. 

The  chief  burden  of  the  Professor's  complaint  is  that  his 
science  is  neglected  in  the  American  democracy,  that  the 
specialist  in  political  science  gets  scant  hearing  to-day.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  strange  about  that.  One  inherent  right 
in  a  democracy  is  that  the  people  shall  learn  how  to  govern 
themselves,  if  necessary,  by  making  their  own  mistakes.  It 
is  a  costly  process  to  be  sure,  but  there  is  scarcely  any  other 
way  in  which  to  develop  a  self-reliant  people.  Democracy 
will  doubtless  continue  for  some  centuries  blundering  along, 
trying  its  experiments  and  enjoying  the  privilege  of  tinker¬ 
ing  with  its  own  machine,  the  government.  It  will  not  read¬ 
ily  consent  to  stand,  cap  in  hand,  at  the  door  of  the  univer- 
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sity  classroom,  and  wait  for  the  expert  to  give  it  the  word 
to  proceed  with  a  new  piece  of  business.  We  shall  not  see 
very  soon  in  this  country  a  government  turned  over  to  bu¬ 
reaus  of  specialists. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  with  all  his  training  and 
importance  the  expert  is  sometimes  guilty  of  bungling. 
Every  step  forward  in  learning  and  civilization  has  been  op¬ 
posed  by  scientists  who  knew  all  about  the  subject.  The 
trouble  is,  that  the  trained  mind  often  becomes  provincialized, 
and  fails  to  take  in,  adequately,  new  data.  An  Oberlin  pro¬ 
fessor  of  physics  loudly  proclaimed  years  ago  that  it  was 
impossible  for  a  man  to  throw  a  curved  ball,  and  he  proved 
it  scientifically  in  the  classroom  ;  but  out  on  the  lawn  a  little 
later  some  students  set  up  a  row  of  sticks  and  one  of  their 
number  pitched  a  curve,  and  then  science  yielded  to  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  went  into  the  laboratory  to  correct  its  find¬ 
ings'  in  accord  with  experience.  It  has  often  happened  that 
the  trained  political  scientist  has  told  democracy  that  certain 
things  were  against  all  precedent  and  out  of  harmony  with 
the  history  of  government,  but  democracy  has  gone  cheer¬ 
fully  on  its  way,  achieving  its  purposes,  and  then  the  scien¬ 
tist  has  had  a  new  set  of  data  to  reckon  with.  Professor 
Geiser  cites  the  argument  of  Governor  Baldwin  at  the  Kansas 
City  Council  of  Congregational  Churches  to  the  effect  that 
the  regulation  and  prohibition  of  the  liquor  question  is  a 
state  and  not  a  national  interest.  Without  going  into  the 
merits  of  the  particular  issue,  one  feels  like  saying  that  there 
is  something  very  familiar  about  that  claim.  We  read  of  it 
in  the  history  of  the  slave  controversy.  It  was  gravely  as¬ 
serted  then,  by  men  trained  in  legal  and  political  affairs,  that 
the  issue  was  one  for  the  States  to  settle  for  themselves.  The 
developments  proved  otherwise.  Neither  the  slaveholder  nor 
the  abolitionist  saw  it  that  way,  and  finally  th^  whole  coun¬ 
try  refused  to  believe  it  that  way,  and  when  it  became  a 
national  affair  it  was  quickly  settled. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  specialist  in  political  science 
is  a  useless  member  of  democracy.  He  will  doubtless  be 
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called  into  council  in  great  affairs  of  state  with  increasing 
frequency  as  the  people  find  themselves  and  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  difficulties  of  government,  but  leadership  will  not 
be  granted  him  until  he  shows  himself  more  capable  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  less  inclined  to  worship  the  past. 

As  to  the  complaint  that  the  minister  stands  in  the  polit¬ 
ical  scientist’s  way  and  prevents  the  sound  wisdom  of  the 
scientist  from  filtering  down  through  to  the  popular  mind, 
there  is  something  in  it  which  tickles  the  modern  parson’s 
vanity,  to  say  the  least.  It  has  been  urged  with  discouraging 
frequency  of  late  that  the  influence  of  the  clergyman  is  on 
the  wane,  that  he  is  a  negligible  factor  nowadays,  that  his 
place  has  been  usurped  by  the  press  and  many  other  agencies ; 
so  the  result  has  been  that  the  average  clergyman  has  had 
a  rather  modest  opinion  of  himself  as  a  leader  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  Now  to  be  told  by  a  college  professor,  a  keen  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  tendencies  of  the  times,  that  he  is  so  great  an 
agent  in  the  shaping  of  public  opinion  as  to  stop  the  wheels 
of  progress  and  to  be  an  influence  courted  by  the  politicians, 
will  go  far  toward  restoring  self-confidence  in  the  ministerial 
mind.  But  Professor  Geiser  seems  to  exaggerate  the  polit¬ 
ical  activity  of  the  minister  and  to  be  a  bit  confused  as  to 
the  function  of  a  minister  in  a  community,  so  that  one  feels 
warranted  in  raising  the  question  as  to  the  relation  of  the 
minister  to  politics.  , 

To  begin  with,  ministers  are  not  as  ignorant  of  the  science 
of  government  and  politics  as  the  Professor  seems  to  think. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  often  some  minister  in  the  excess 
of  enthusiasm  says  some  foolish  things  about  politics  and 
incites  his  people  to  unwise  activity  for  particular  causes, 
but  this  is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The  college- 
trained  man  in  the  ministry  is  in  the  ascendancy  and  has  for 
the  most  part  had  some  training  in  political  science.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  is  not  a  body  of  men  more  alert  and  in¬ 
telligent  on  political  issues,  nor  more  constantly  students  of 
public  questions,  than  the  ministers.  One  will  find  in  their 
libraries  the  latest  and  leading  works  dealing  with  the  fun- 
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damental  problems  of  democracy.  Further,  the  theological 
seminary  is  now  paying  close  attention  to  the  minister’s 
training  on  this  side.  There  is  hardly  a  seminary  of  any 
prominence  in  the  country  that  has  not  on  its  faculty  a 
specialist  on  social  and  political  problems. 

Further,  the  Professor  seems  to  be  under  some  delusion 
as  to  the  specialty  of  the  minister.  One  would  infer  that  he 
conceived  the  minister  to  be  a  specialist  in  theology  and 
higher  criticism.  Now  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the 
minister  is  no  more  a  specialist  in  these  things  than  a  poet 
is  a  specialist  in  grammar  or  a  diplomat  in  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Theology  is  the  specialty  of  the  teacher  of  theology, 
and  higher  criticism  that  of  the  teacher  of  Biblical  literature. 
The  minister  must  know  theology  and  be  trained  in  the  study 
of  the  Bible,  just  as  the  poet  must  know  grammar  or  the 
diplomat  know  foreign  languages.  They  are  his  tools,  not 
his  sphere.  His  specialty  is  the  application  of  religion  to  life, 
he  is  a  specialist  in  spirituality.  Specifically,  the  Christian 
minister’s  vocation  has  three  aspects.  He  is  the  exponent  of 
a  great  faith,  set  in  the  community  to  win  adherents.  He  is 
an  instructor,  appointed  to  lead  the  people  given  to  his  charge 
in  spiritual  cuiture  and  the  development  of  Christian  char¬ 
acter.  But  there  is  another  aspect  not  always  recognized. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  men  and  women  who  sit  be¬ 
fore  the  pulpit  on  Sunday  are  not  divested  of  their  interests 
in  life  just  because  they  have  come  to  church.  They  are  not 
there  simply  to  pay  tribute  to  an  absentee  God,  nor  to  keep 
valid  their  passports  to  another  world.  They  are  members 
of  families,  they  are  workers  in  the  world  of  economic  pro¬ 
duction,  they  are  citizens  of  a  democracy,  and  unless  religion 
is  conceived  as  being  entirely  concerned  with  getting  the  in¬ 
dividual  safely  out  of  a  wicked  world  into  a  future  heaven, 
the  minister  must  touch  on  all  these  phases  of  life  and  inter¬ 
pret  them  from  the  Christian  viewpoint  and  in  accord  with 
the  ideal  of  Christ.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  minister’s 
specialty  includes  leadership  in  all  lines  of  activity  that  are 
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affected  by  religion.  Hence,  his  function  as  a  moldcr  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  His  specialty  touches  all  phases  of  life,  because 
religion  and  morals  touch  all  life.  He  becomes  active  in 
politics  in  so  far  as  his  influence  affects  people’s  ethical  atti¬ 
tude  toward  public  questions,  and  whenever  he  discerns  in 
politics  tendencies  which  are  morally  detrimental  to  society, 
or  notes  an  opportunity  to  promote  righteousness  through 
civic  action.  With  the  technique  of  government,  and  with 
mere  partisanship  he  has,  and  should  have,  as  a  minister,  lit¬ 
tle  to  do,  but  the  affairs  of  state  are  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  moral  issues.  The  minister  has  awakened  to  this  fact 
more  alertly  than  even  the  political  scientist.  It  has  been 
the  steady  ignoring  of  this  fact  that  brought .  about  much  of 
the  acuteness  of  the  present  political  situation.  The  minister 
is  quite  within  his  province,  therefore,  when  he  deals  with 
the  moral  values  involved  in  politics ;  and  in  exercise  of  this 
function  it  is  often  his  duty  to  urge  legislation  on  certain 
questions,  or  advocate  certain  political  principles. 

There  is  this  added  consideration  which -places  on  the  min¬ 
ister  the  duty  of  utterance  on  political  issues.  Often  his  is 
the  only  untrammeled  voice  in  the  community.  The  press 
is  notoriously  subservient  to  “  vested  interests.”  The  adver¬ 
tising  columns  dictate  to  the  editorial  page.  A  newspaper 
owned  by  an  absentee  capitalist  will  scarcely  utter  an  un¬ 
biased  word  on  the  injustice  of  the  wage  system.  An  editor 
whose  paper  has  a  large  revenue  from  brewery  advertising 
will  not  be  inclined  to  vigorous  advocacy  of  temperance. 
It  very  frequently  happens  that  in  his  contact  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  his  community  the  minister  becomes  aware  of  a  seeth¬ 
ing  discontent  over  some  social  or  political  evil,  or  discerns 
some  pernicious  activities  among  legislators  and  executives. 
There  is  no  tribune  in  press  or  political  platform  to  give  voice 
to  the  people’s  demands  or  needs.  It  is  then  that  the  pulpit 
may  become  a  vital  force  in  a  democracy ;  and  the  minister 
is  recreant  to  his  duty  if  he  contents  himself  with  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  pious  platitudes,  and  shows  no  capacity  for  moral 
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indignation,  or  ethical  suggestion  for  political  or  social  crises. 

One  feels  like  charging  Professor  Geiser  with  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  an  outgrown  heresy  in  his  seeming- division  between 
the  religious  and  the  secular.  He  is  somewhat  disturbed  lest 
we  return  to  the  old-time  alliance  of  church  and  state.  He 
need  not  be  alarmed  so  far  as  United  States  is  concerned. 
The  last  person  to  advocate  such  a  reversion  is  the  intelli¬ 
gent  minister.  But  what  the  average  minister  is  concerned 
about  is  the  permeation  of  the  state  with  the  religious  ideal. 
The  Ten  Commandments  are  a  political  document,  so  is  the 
Golden  Rule.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  ecclesiast¬ 
ical  authority  in  the  affairs  of  a  government,  and  the  earnest 
religious  zeal  that  seeks  to  make  all  life,  the  state  included, 
reflect  the  ideals  of  Jesus.  There  is  some  distinction  to  be 
made  between  a  church  seeking  to  perpetuate  its  organization 
through  control  of  the  government  and  the  efforts  of  Chris¬ 
tian  leaders  aiming  to  make  the  state  a  fit  environment  for 
Christian  character.  When  Jesus  founded  the  Kingdom  of 
God  he  set  up  on  earth  the  banner  of  an  enterprise  that  aims 
at  nothing  less  than  the  domination  of  all  life  by  the  rule  of 
God.  His  followers  have  made  sorry  blunders  in  their  at¬ 
tempts  to  realize  his  ideal  and  have  often  mistaken  form  for 
substance,  but  the  Christian  consciousness  will  never  aban¬ 
don  the  restless,  eager  anticipation  of  that  “  far-off  divine 
event,”  when  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  become  the 
kingdoms  of  the* God. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  point  out  that  the  exercise  of  this 
public  function  on  the  part  of  the  minister  calls  for  care  and 
good  sense.  If  he  has  so  much  influence  in  the  shaping  of 
public  opinion,  he  must  use  it  wisely.  It  will  not  do  for  him 
to  weaken  his  power  by  continual  scolding,  or  foolish  utter¬ 
ance  on  questions  concerning  which  he  is  ill-informed,  nor 
need  he  busy  himself  as  a  ward  worker,  or  speak  on  all  con¬ 
ceivable  political  questions,  but  if  he  is  wise  and  brave  he 
will  keep  careful  watch  of  the  state  and  the  people,  and  when 
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he  notes  a  tendency  away  from  the  laws  of  God,  or  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  tamper  with  the  public  conscience, .  he  will,  in  a 
moment  when  his  words  count  the  most,  speak  forthright 
the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  refuse  either  to  equivocate  or 
hesitate. 

William  H.  Spence. 

Oberlin,  Ohio. 

THE  CLERGYMAN  IN  POLITICS.— A  REJOINDER. 

If  the  above  note  by  Mr.  Spence  were  not  intended  as  a 
reply  to  my  article  entitled  “  The  ^linister  in  Politics  ”  in  a 
preceding  number  of  this  journal,  it  would  elicit  no  comment 
from  me.  But  since  my  position  seems  to  have  been  both 
misunderstood  and  misconstrued,  I  will  briefly  restate  my 
original  argument  and  point  out  what  I  consider  the  most 
obvious  fallacies  in  “  The  Clergyman  in  Politics,”  leaving  the 
issue  to  the  judgment  of  the  readers. 

A  word  as  to  the  purpose  of  my  original  article  may  serve 
to  direct  our  thought  upon  the  issue  in  question.  As  every 
one  knows,  much  has  recently  been  written  concerning  the 
church  in  its  relation  to  social  service ;  and  ministers  them¬ 
selves  have  differed  as  to  the  advisability  of  having  the 
church  enter  many  new  activities.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  little 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  relation  of  the  church  to  that 
field  of  activity  which  lies  in  the  domain  of  politics,  and  es¬ 
pecially  that  branch  of  politics  which  falls  under  the  sphere 
of  government.  It-  was  the  relation  of  the  church  and  the 
minister  to  this  particular  field  that  I  attempted  to  discuss. 
T  naturally  assumed  that  my  remarks  were  addressed  to  crit¬ 
ical  readers  who  had  followed  the  current  thought  upon  these 
questions,  and  who  would  distinguish  between  social  and  po¬ 
litical  action,  between  ends  and  means  of  attaining  ends. 

The  writer  of  the  above  note,  however,  disregards  the 
most  elemental,  as  well  as  elementary  and  universally  ac¬ 
cepted,  distinctions,  and  it  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  to 
give  an  adequate  reply  without  exceeding  the  proper  limits 
of  space  as  well  as  the  patience  of  the  reader. 
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Briefly  summarized,  the  original  article  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  of  politics  as  a  science  and  to  the  need  of  a  more 
universal  regard  for  it  as  such;  it  calls  attention  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  confusion  of  ends  and  means  in  political  discussion  and 
political  action,  to  the  unfortunate  attempt  to  legislate  and 
regulate  by  legal  means  beyond  the  sphere  of  effective  polit¬ 
ical  action,  and  it  asserts  that  the  minister  is  often  responsible 
for  this  confusion  and  ineffective  legislation  in  so  far  as  he 
insists  upon  a  specific  form  of  action  to  attain  a  moral  end ; 
it  is  argued  that  the  means  of  attaining  political  action  should 
be  left  to  the  expert  or  to  those  trained  or  experienced  in 
legislation  and  administration  if  real  and  lasting  progress  is 
to  be  made.  Nowhere  in  my  article  is  the  right  of  the  min¬ 
ister  to  do  as  he  pleases  denied  or  even  discussed ;  nowhere 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves  brought  into 
question.  In  general,  the  article  maintains  that  in  politics,  as 
in  everything  else,  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  apply  the 
scientific  method. 

President  Lowell  of  Harvard  has  wisely  observed  that  we 
train  men  for  every  kind  of  service  but  public  service;  that 
an  exception  should  be  made  of  the  latter,  he  considers  un¬ 
fortunate.  Mr.  Spence,  however,  finds  this  as  it  should  be. 
Against  my  plea  for  the  scientific  spirit  in  politics  he  argues 
that  inasmuch  as  scientists  have  sometimes  been  “  guilty  of 
bungling,”  they  should  generally  be  discredited,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  yielding  to  their  leadership,  society  should  follow  the 
guide  of  ‘‘  common  sense.”  Just  how  the  learning  requisite 
for  scientific  standing  divests  the  scientist  of  common  sense 
he  does  not  explain,  but  he  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  min¬ 
isters  themselves  are  the  most  ”  intelligent  on  political  is¬ 
sues.”  Now  there  is  no  arguing  with  a  man  who  says  he 
knows  more  alx)ut  some  one  else’s  field  than  does  the  special¬ 
ist  in  that  field ;  but  does  Mr.  Spence  really  mean  what  he 
says  when  he  asserts  that  ”  every  step  forward  in  learning 
and  civilization  has  been  opposed  by  scientists”?  Was  it  for 
this  reason  that  Copernicus  was  persecuted  by  the  church,  or 
Galileo  put  in  prison,  or  Lavoisier  condemned  to  die  by  the 
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guillotine?  Just  how  did  Goethe,  Helmholtz,  Pasteur,  Lis¬ 
ter,  Adam  Smith,  and  Benjamin  Franklin  oppose  learning 
and  civilization?  In  view  of  such  assertions  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  writer  should  have  an  unusual  definition  of  theolc^y 
or  assert'  that  the  Golden  Rule  is  a  “  political  document.'’ 
Moreover,  his  assumption  that  political  leadership  will  not 
soon  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  few,  is  not  well  founded.  It 
is  already  in  the  hands  of  the  few  in  the  best-governed  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  and  no  single  fact  in  American  political  life 
to-day  is  more  strikingly  apparent  than  the  general  tendency 
to  recognize  the  expert.  What  is  the  new  movement  estab¬ 
lishing  commissions  in  local,  state,  and  national  government 
but  a  recognition  of  this  principle  ?  What  is  the  “  short  bal¬ 
lot  ”  but  a  means  of  getting  the  skilled  administrator?  Col* 
leges  and  universities  everywhere  are  now  modifying  their 
curricula  and  adding  courses  and  departments  with  a  view  to 
prepare  men  for  public  service.  States  are  creating  refer¬ 
ence  and  drafting  commissions,  cities  are  cooperating  with 
research  bureaus,  and  the  national  government  itself,  in  fol¬ 
lowing  the  leadership  of  President  Wilson  —  the  trained  po¬ 
litical  scientist  —  is  applying  the  same  principle  on  a  large 
scale. 

The  conception  of  a  minister  as  a  specialist  on  all  lines, 
as  one  who  should  sit  in  judgment  over  the  state  or  the  peo¬ 
ple  acting  in  a  political  capacity,  is  an  exceptional  view.  It 
is  not  held  by  the  leading  clergymen  of  to-day ;  and  many  an 
observing  layman  is  skeptical  enough  to  doubt  the  faith  of 
that  clergyman  who  feels  that  the  old-fashioned  conception 
•of  his  field  of  duty  and  labor  —  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ciod  in  the  hearts  of  men  —  is  too  limited  for  his 
energies,  and  that  he  needs  to  enter  other  fields  in  search  of 
something  worth  while.  Most  intelligent  critics  believe  that 
the  unique  position  of  the  ministry,  set  apart  from  material 
things,  con.stitutes  its  very  loftiness  and  strength ;  and  that 
the  work  of  the  political  economist,  the  political  scientist,  and 
the  statesman  would  better  be  left  in  the  main  to  specialists. 

This  does  not  mean  that  government  should  be  turned  over 
Vol.  LXXI.  No.  :2S4.  11 
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to  the  few,  but  that  representatrve  government  presupposes 
specialization,  ‘  That  is  its  cardinal  virtue.  It  is  true  that  a 
vital  contact  between  the  governing  and  the  governed  should 
always  be  maintained;  but  that  contact  does  not  demand  that 
the  people  should  directly  decide  the  means  of  attaining  ends. 
Moreover,  when  the  minister  confines  himself  “  to  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  spirit  and  temper  out  of  which  right  acts  will  nat¬ 
urally  flow  ”  rather  than  to  the  enjoining  of  specific  acts, 
which  in  politics  would  imply  laying  down  a  political  pro¬ 
gram  or  giving  advice  as  to  positive  law,  he  touches  every 
field  of  human  activity  most  vitally.  Mr.  Spence  falls  into  the 
popular  error,  pointed  out  by  John  Stuart  Mill,  of  failing  to 
recognize  that  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  legis¬ 
lating  and  getting  good  legislation  enacted.  This  distinc¬ 
tion,  so  important  and  yet  so  seldom  recog^iized,  is  so  clearly 
set  forth  by  Bryce  in  his  “American  Commonwealth,”  that 
I  will  conclude  my  reply  in  his  own  words :  “  Since  every 
question  that  arises  in  the  conduct  of  government  is  a  question 
either  of  ends  or  of  means,  errors  may  be  committed  by  the 
ruling  power  either  in  fixing  on  wrong  ends  or  in  choosing 
wrong  means  to  secure  those  ends.  It  is  now  .  .  .  agreed  that 
the  masses  must  be  allowed  to  determine  ends.  This  is  in 
fact  the  essence  of  free  or  popular  government,  and  the  justi¬ 
fication  for  vesting  power  in  numbers.  But  assuming  the 
end  to  be  given,  who  is  best  qualified  to  select  the  means  for 
its  accomplishment?  To  do  so  needs  in  many  cases  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts,  a  skill  in  interpreting  them,  a  power  of 
forecasting  the  results  of  measures,  unattainable  by  the  mass 
of  mankind.  Such  knowledge  is  too  high  for  them.  It  is 
attainable  only  by  trained  economists,  legists,  statesmen.  If 
the  masses 'attempt  it  they  will  commit  mistakes  not  less  seri¬ 
ous  than  those  which  befall  a  litigant  who  insists  on  conduct¬ 
ing  a  complicated  case  instead  of  leaving  it  to  his  attorney 
and  counsel.  But  in  popular  governments  this  distinction 
between  ends  and  means  is  apt  to  be  forgotten,” 

Karl  F.  Geiser. 


Obcrlin,  Ohio. 
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THE  WAR. 

It  is  of  little  profit  to  attempt  to  distribute  praise  and 
blame  for  the  war  which  -now  convulses  the  world.  In  the 
full  sense  it  is  a  judgment  of  God  to  reveal  the  extent  to 
which  man  is  in  rebellion  ag^ainst  his  Maker.  Only  as  we 
take  a  long  look  into  the  future  can  we  justify  the  ways  of 
Providence  which  have  permitted  such  a  catastrophe.  It 
points  to  a  millennium  that  is  either  far  off,  or  that  is  to  be 
lishered  in,  as  many  expect,  by  the  i»crsonal  second  coming 
of  the  long-looked- for  Redeemer;  and  it  reveals  the  futility 
of  all  mechanical  and  superficial  efforts  to  abolish  war.  The 
hearts  of  the  people  must  be  changed  before  nations  can  have 
confidence  in  one  another.  In  the  prophet’s  description  of  the 
millennium  the  climax  is  not  so  much  that  the  “wolf  shall 
lie  down  with  the  lamb”  as  that  “Ephraim  shall  not  envy 
Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim.”  The  great  prob¬ 
lem  now,  to  take  the  most  conspicuous  cases,  is  to  prevent 
(Germany  from  envying  England  and  England  from  vexing 
Germany. 

.  It  is  futile  to  expect  that,  in  the  near  future,  self-interest 
will  be  so  enlightened  that  it  alone  will  prevent  national  mis¬ 
understandings  to  such  an  extent  that  wars  will  cease.  Self- 
defense  is  the  first  law  of  nations  as  it  is  of  nature.  In  the 
present  instance,  all  parties  have  made  themselves  believe 
that  they  are  fighting  in  self-defense.  With  this  belief  the 
war  is  thought  to  be  no  more  in  contravention  of  the  New 
Testament  than  of  the  Old.  For,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  the  announcement  of  the  angels  at  the  Saviour’s 
birth  was  not  a  general  one  of  “peace  and  good  will  to  men,” 
but  of  “peace  to  men  of  good  will.”  And  the  great  Apostle 
to  the  Gentiles  could  say  no  more  than,  “If  it  be  possible,  as 
much  as  in  you  lieth,  be  at  peace  with  all  men.”  In  the 
present  low  condition  of  knowledge  and  morality  it  is  not 
possible  alw'ays  to  live  at  peace  with  all  men,  and  in  judging 
nations  as  well  as  individuals  great  allowance  should  be 
made  for  “invincible  ignorance.” 

All  civil  governments  rest  on  force.  The  representative  of 
civil  authority  “is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute 
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wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil.”  In  fonnin^-  a  new  state 
the  first  building-  to  be  erected  is  a  prison.  It  is  useless  to 
provide  a  court  of  justice  without  providing  at  the  same  time 
a  police  to  enforce  its  decisions.  In  a  confederation  of  states 
like  that  of  our  Union,  an  army  and  navy  are  as  necessary 
as  a  congress  and  a  supreme  court.  And  so,  as  pointed  out 
a  few  months  ago  by  our  valuable  contributor  Mr.  Raymond 
L.  Bridgman,^  any  effective  world’s  peace  congress  must 
have  in  the  background  the  right  and  the  ability  to  employ 
force  for  the  suppression  of  disorder.  The  Civil  War  in 
America  in  18G1  illustrates  situations  which  are  likely  to 
arise.  The  States  of  the  Union  formed  a  confederation,  with 
a  central  army  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  decrees  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Courts.  But  this  arrangement  did  not  prevent 
a  war  that  extended  to  the  very  limits  of  the  Union.  Were 
there  now  a  World-Confederation  of  Nations  a  similar  re- 
.Milt  would  follow.  No  nation  could  be  neutral.  The  United 
States  as  well  as  all  the  nations  of  Europe  would  be  involved, 
and  there  would  be  no  way  of  localizing  the  war.  Thus  the 
latter  end  vyould  very  likely  be  worse  than  the  first. 

However  they  may  have  come  into  power,  the  rulers  of  a 
nation  are  not  their  own  masters.  They  are  the  heaven-ap¬ 
pointed  protectors  of  the  interests  of  their  people.  This  duty 
they  must  fulfill  to  the  best  of  their  ^  own  judgment.  A 
nation  that  is  not  ])rotected  from  the  undue  encroachments 
of  other  nations  is  sure  to  be  overrun  by  those  that  have 
superior  power  and  preparation.  However  much  we  may 
regret  this  condition  of  things,  the  facts  remain  and  must  be 
faced.  Before  we  may  hope  for  the  cessation  of  war,  the 
hearts  of  the  people  must  be  changed,  so  that  nation  can 
trust  nation.  Enlightened  self-interest  will  not  lie  effective 
while  Ephraim  envies  Judah  and  Judah  vexes  Ephraim.  The 
church  has  still  before  it  the  long,  slow  process  of  trans¬ 
forming  human  nature  through  the  preaching  of  the  gospel. 

Again,  we  repeat,  wars  of  self-defense  are  not  unchri.stian. 
'1  he  soldier  who  lays  dowm  his  life  in  defense  of  his  country 
^Art.  “A  Kureiui  of  National  Assistance.”  Bil»li(>tlieca  Sacra,  voK 
Ixx.  i)p.  54.1-501. 
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does  it  not  for  himself  but  for  others.  The  soldiers  self- 
surrender  in  defense  of  his  country  commands  our  admiration, 
even  though  it  be  a  mistaken  effort  to  right  the  wrongs  of 
his  nation  and  the  world.  Indeed,  war  brings  out  the  noblest 
elements  of  human  nature,  and  calls  for  a  devotion  to  duty 
that  has  no  equal  in  any  other  sphere  of  activity.  There  are 
no  places  more  subduing  and  instructive  than  such  national 
cemeteries  as  those  at  Waterloo,  Sebastopol,  and  the  numer¬ 
ous  ones  that  dot  our  own  land,  both  north  and  south.  Those- 
whose  remains  fill  these  receptacles  of  the  dead  may  have 
given  their  lives  for  mistaken  causes,  but  they  were  not 
wholly  mistaken.  The  devotion  with  which  they  surren¬ 
dered  their  lives  shines  out  with  a  splendor  that  cannot  be 
dimmed  by  time  or  obscured  by  the  casuistry  that  would  con¬ 
demn  all  war.  And  rarely  is  it  that  the  fault  is  all  on  one 
side. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  but  that  the 
incidental  lessons  wrought  into  the  souls  of  men  by  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  those  who  surrender  their  lives  on  the  battle  fields 
of  nations  in  conflict  may  be  the  most  valuable  of  all.  War 
is  indeed  costly  beyond  all  estimate,  but  it  presents  to  us  the 
noblest  spectacle  of  human  self-sacrifice  and  devotion.  The 
offering  is  the  most  precious  conceivable.  But,  as  David  said 
he  would  not  offer  burnt  offerings  unto  Jehovah  which  cost 
him  nothing,  so  must  we  admit  that  if  the  depravity  of  the 
human  heart  and  the  heights  of  devotion  to  which  it  may 
rise,  can  be  taught  in  no  other  way  so  fully  as  through  the 
iiorrors  of  the  battle  field  and  the  devotion  of  the  patriot 
soldier,  the  providences  which  force  these  sacrifices  upon  us 
“are  true  and  righteous  altogether.” 

Leaving,  therefore,  to  statesmen  the  regulation  of  affairs 
between  nation  and  nation,  the  minister  of  the  gospel  may 
most  profitably  devote  himself  mainly  to  his  specific  work  of 
ameliorating  the  present  sorrows  of  the'  world,  and  of  helping 
to  secure  by  heaven-appointed  means  that  stage  of  moral  de¬ 
velopment  in  which  it  will  be  safe  for  the  lamb  to  dwell  with 
the  wolf,  and  for  the  kid  and  the  leopard  to  lie  down  together. 
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and  when  they  “shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in  all  my  holy 
mountain.”  We  may  be  thankful  that  God  is  able  to  make 
the  wrath  of  man  praise  him,  and  to  restrain  the  remainder 
of  wrath.  g.  f.  w. 

A  STATEMENT  CONCERNING  MY  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
PRESENT  DISCUSSION  OF  MODERN  PENTA- 
TEUCHAL  CRITICISM.* 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Bihliotiieca  Sacra  (page  466, 
note),  Mr.  Harold  M.  Wiener,  in  referring  to  my  book  “  Die 
moderne  Pentateiichkritik  und  ihre  neuste  Bekampfung, 
says :  “  He  has  not  ventured  to  mention  the  great  majority 
of  the  argufnents  against  the  critical  case.”  With  reference 
to  this  statement  I  am  compelled  to  make  the  following  ob¬ 
servations 

1.  The  expression  “ventured”  is  unjust  for  several  rea¬ 
sons.  My  book  contains,  as  the  words  of  the  title  “und  ihre 
neuste  Bekampfung”  indicate,  a  critical  examination  of 
Dahse’s  works,  “  Textkritische  Materialien  zur  Hexateuch- 
frage,”  etc.,  and  his  arguments  have  been  more  thoroughly 
examined  in  my  book  than  in  any  other  writings  which  have 
appeared  opposing  his  views.  Several  of  Mr.  Wiener's  as¬ 
sertions  I  touched  upon  only  incidentally;  and  for  this  reason 
alone  it  is  not  just,  in  referring  to  my  book,  to  use  the  ex¬ 
pression  “  he  has  not  ventured.”  Moreover,  this  method  of 
expression  is  all  the  more  out  of  place,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that,  during  my  whole  life,  I  have  ventured  everything  for 
the  sake  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible.  Finally,  the  word 
“ventured”  is  unjust  for  the  following  reason:  One  who 
deals  with  a  theme  needs  to  touch  upon  only  as  many  argu¬ 
ments  as  he  deems  necessary  to  prove  his  point.  This  method 
is  followed  by  others  as  well  as  by  Mr.  Wiener  himself.  Or, 
did  he  in  his  book  “  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch  ”  develop 
all  sides  of  his  theme  and  examine  all  proofs  pertaining  to  it? 
If  it  were  one’s  duty,  in  examining  a  case,  to  mention,  without 
exception,  every  opinion  his  predecessors  had  uttered  in  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  then  Mr.  Wiener  has  grossly  neglected  his  duty; 

‘Translated  by  Florence  Chaney  Geiser. 
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for,  in  his  publications  concerning  the  Pentateuchal  question, 
he  has  by  no  means  taken  account  of  my  previous  works  on 
this  subject  with  any  degree  of  completeness,  if,  indeed,  he 
has  taken  account  of  them  at  all.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  work  mentioned  above  gives  him,  and  every  one  else,  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  most  important 
material  I  have  found  in  this  field. 

2.  This  occasion  may  properly  permit  me  to  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations:  The  documentary  treatment  of  the 
Pentateuchal  problem  is  little  suited  to  its  solution.  For  this 
reason  the  fourth  main  division  of  my  recent  examination  of 
the  Pentateuchal  question  contains  a  systematic  presentation 
concerning  it,  and  in  the  conclusion  of  my  book  I  hope  to  , 
have  shown  that  the  truth  of  the  Old  Testament  religion  is 
not  endangered  by  my  critical  conception  of  the  Pentateuch. 
This  also  proves,  according  to  my  opinion,  that  it  is  I  who 
recently  ventured  not  only  to  defend  the  existence  of  the 
Pentateuch,  but  also  the  religion  of  the  Patriarchs  as  the 
divine  beginning  of  the  legitimate  religion  of  Israel.^  There¬ 
fore,  I  venture  to  hope  that  such  an  old  defender  of  Biblical 
truth  as  I,  may  inspire  a  confidence  worthy  of  respect. 

Ed.  Konig. 

Bonn,  Germany. 

’This  work  has  been  commented  upon  in  many  highly  appre¬ 
ciative  notices  as  the  principal  work  against  the  Wellhausen  the¬ 
ory  of  religious  Iiistory.  Professor  James  Orr  has  also  praised 
my  book  in  the  highest  terms. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

S 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Present  Day  Theology.  By  Washington  Gladden.  Sec¬ 
ond  Edition.  12mo.  Pp.  vii,  220.  Columbus,  Ohio:  Mc¬ 
Clelland  and  Company.  1913.  $1.00. 

Dr.  Washington  Gladden  is  a  conspicuous  representative 
of  the  so-called  “  new  theology,”  and  a  prolific  writer  on  theo¬ 
logical  topics.  His  latest  book,  ”  Present  Day  Theology,” 
seems  to  embody  his  mature  opinions,  and  is  hailed  as  “  the 
strongest  and  most  satisfactory  statement  ”  of  advanced 
American  theology. 

To  understand  Dr.  Gladden  it  will  be  helpful  to  reckon 
first  with  Friedrich  Schleiermacher,  the  “  reformer  of  Ger¬ 
man  theology,”  even  as  one  must  approach  the  religious 
philosophy  of  Professor  Josiah  Royce  through  Hegel. 

For  Schleiermacher,  God  was  a  pantheistic  first  principle; 
creation  and  the  world  development  is  an  eternal  and  neces¬ 
sary  process ;  miracle  in  the  traditional  sense  is  impossible, 
it  becomes  a  ‘‘  natural  event  ” ;  prayer  can  be  only  a  com¬ 
munion  with  your  higher  self  —  the  over-soul  —  and  immor¬ 
tality  “  to  be  eternal  in  every  moment.”  , 

In  the  Introduction  the  statement  is  made  with  varying 
forms  of  emphasis,  “  The  Immanence  of  God  is  the  central 
truth  of  present  day  theology.”  The  thought  frequently  re¬ 
curs  in  the  work.  “The  old  theology  was  based  on  contrasts; 
in  its  theories  it  was  essentially  dualistic.”  The  divine  im- 
tnanence  has  been  recognized  as  a  doctrinal  specialty  of  the 
Outlook  for  a  generation,  and  probably  many  cultured  Amer¬ 
icans  believe  that  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  is  the  original  discov¬ 
erer  of  the  theory.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  no 
respectable  thinker  in  Christian  history  has  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize,  with  Paul  on  Mars  Hill,  the  immanence  of  God,  and 
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has  emphasized  his  transcendence  only  to  assert  his  free  per¬ 
sonality.  Tt  is  not  difficult  for  the  student  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine  to  trace  this  “  central  truth  ”  of  the  new  theology  not 
only  to  the  German  Transcendentalists,  but  back  to  the  Greek 
Logos  and  Aristotle’s  Prime  Mover.  As  the  notion  appears 
in  the  new  theology  it  is  Schleiermacher’s  pantheism  diluted 
for  the  consumption  of  American  orthodoxy.  Zeller  declares 
that  Schleiermacher  was  justly  accused  of  Spinozistic  panthe¬ 
ism.  Zeller  says :  “  God  and  the  world  are,  according  to 
Schleiermacher,  only  differing  expressions  of  equivalent  value, 
(iod  is  not  an  almighty  w  ill  outside  and  above  the  world,  who 
produces  effects  in  it  as  he  desires ;  he  is  only  the  infinite 
essence  of  the  world  itself.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  di¬ 
vine  will  interrupts  the  order  of  nature  by  miracles,  or  that 
the  human  will  elevates  itself  through  its  freedom  above  the 
law  of  natural  necessity.”  The  antagonism  between  the  hu¬ 
man  and  the  divine  is  overc6me  by  the  simple  process  of 
eliminating  the  human  factor. 

The  divine  immanence  is  conspicuously  useful  and  success¬ 
ful  in  solving  all  difficulties  in  the  chapters  on  “  Nature  and  the 
Supernatural.”  As  Dr.  Gladden  puts  it,  —  ”  The  new'  the¬ 
ology  teaches  that  nature  is  all  miraculous  from  center  to 
circumference  [his  i/o/.j”  (p.  50).  Schleiermacher  gives  this 
idea  its  original  and  classical  expression.  ”  What  is  miracle  ? 
Miracle  is  simply  the  religious  name  for  event.  To  me,  all 
is  miracle.”  Hence  whatever  happens  is  merely  a  natural 
event,  whether  it  be  Christ  walking  on  the  sea  or  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  rosebud.  As  God  is  the  universe  and  does  every¬ 
thing  that  happens  in  the  universe,  it  would  seem  more  in 
harmony  with  linguistic  usage  to  abandon  the  natural  and 
say  that  all  is  now  supernatural.  This,  how'ever,  would  not 
please  the  scientists,  and  the  main  point  is  that  the  distinction 
between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  is  obliterated,  and 
science  and  religion  may  join  hands  in  a  beautiful  harmony. 

Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  miracle, 
we  search  ”  Present  Day  Theology  ”  for  a  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  principle  to  the  Scriptures.  In  the  Bible  on  my 
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study  table  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  occupies  thirty-four  pages ; 
of  these,  eighteen  pages  contain  accounts  of  miraculous  events. 
It  would  be  of  interest  to  have  Dr.  Gladden  state  clearly  his 
attitude  towards  these  eighteen  pages.  Would  he  say  the 
alleged  miracles  of  healing,  feeding  the  multitudes,  etc.,  actu¬ 
ally  occurred,  but  that  they  should  be  called  not  miracles 
but  “  natural  events  ”  ?  Or  would  he  say  with  Schleiermacher 
and  Matthew  Arnold,  “They  never  happened”?  It  is  prob¬ 
able  Dr.  Gladden  holds  the  former  opinion,  as  that  opinion 
is  commonly  the  halfway  house  in  the  transition  from  ortho¬ 
doxy  to  the  position  of  Schleiermacher.  This  interpretation 
of  Dr.  Gladden’s  attitude  seems  to  harmonize  with  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  only  miraculous  event  to  which  he  directly  re¬ 
fers,  —  the  Virgin  birth.  His  extreme  caution  in  questioning 
the  historicity  of  this  event  seems  significant. 

It  would  greatly  assist  Dr.  Gladden  in  clearing  up  the 
obscurity  of  this  chapter  if  he  would  act  for  a  little  on  the 
principle  that  Biblical  criticism  is  fundamentally  concerned 
not  with  names  but  with  facts.  John  asserts  Jesus  raised 
Lazarus  from  the  dead.  The  plain  man  would  be  interested 
to  know,  not  whether  Dr.  Gladden  calls  this  alleged  event 
natural  or  supernatural,  but  whether  it  really  happened. 

It  may  be  of  interest  here  to  quote  a  paragraph  from  the 
chapter  on  “  Miracle  ”  in  the  recent  work  on  “  Unitarian 
Thought  ”  by  Professor  Emerton,  of  Harvard  Divinity 
School : — 

“  There  is  the  figurative  method  of  dealing  with  miracles. 
Men  have  pleased  themselves  with  saying;  The  real  marvel 
of  the  universe  is  not  to  be  found  in  interruptions  of  law  and 
order,  but  in  the  law  and  order  itself.  In  the  stately  march 
of  the  worlds  around  us  and  their  suggestion  of  greater 
worlds  beyond,  in  the  orderly  succession  of  the  seasons,  in 
the  silent  processes  of  seed-time  and  harvest  —  here,  we  are 
told,  is  the  true  miracle.  If  men  must  be  encouraged  to  de¬ 
velop  their  instinct  for  the  marvelous,  let  them  dwell  upon 
the  really  marvelous  things,  not  upon  the  fantastic  inven¬ 
tions  of  priests  and  madmen.  It  is  clear  that  when  men  have 
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gone  as  far  as  this  in  trying  to  make  the  word  ‘  miracle  ’  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  a  doubting  world,  there  is  not  much  left  of  the 
idea  with  which  they  started.  A  figurative  miracle  is  no  mir¬ 
acle  at  all.  It  is  only  the  regular  process  of  universal  har¬ 
mony  presented  in  its  most  striking  aspects.  It  has  nothing 
in  common  with  a  miracle  in  the  true  definition  of  the  word 
except  its  appeal  to  the  dramatic  instinct  of  mankind.  Noth¬ 
ing  remains  but  the  word.” 

Emerton’s  argument  here  is,  in  my  opinion,  absolutely 
conclusive  in  relation  to  the  new-theology  theory  of  miracle. 
This  is  true  in  general  of  Emerton’s  ”  Unitarian  Thought.” 
The  argument  is  fine  and  clear  and  conclusive ;  the  trouble 
is  that  when  he  gets  through  he  has  no  revelation,  no  Bible, 
and  no  church.  The  new  theology  attempts  to  save  some 
Christian  doctrines  and  religious  institutions,  but  at  the  price 
of  obscurity  and  inconsistency.  From  Emerton’s  standpoint 
of  naturalism  the  problem  of  clearness  is  simplified.  One  is 
reminded  of  Voltaire’s  comment  on  his  own  style :  ”  Clear 
and  sparkling,"  because,  like  the  mountain  stream,  it  is  not 
very  deep.”  An  important  question  now  for  American  the¬ 
ology  is  this :  ”  Is  it  possible  to  be  clear  and  yet  have  any 

religion  left  at  the  end  of  the  discussion?” 

In  the  chapter  on  the  “  Incarnation  the  chief  question  is 
the  deity  of  Christ.  The  problem  has  been  greatly  simplified 
by  the  preceding  discussion.  If  God  and  man  are  identical 
in  nature,  all  men  are  divine,  at  least  potentially.  Dr.  Glad¬ 
den  quotes  Campbell :  ”  Strictly  speaking,  the  human  and 
the  divine  are  two  categories  which  shade  ‘  into  and  im¬ 
ply  each  other ;  humanity  is  divinity  viewed  from  below,  and 
divinity  is  humanity  viewed  from  above’”  (p.  137).  There 
are,  however,  differing  grades  of  consciousness  of  spiritual 
sonship  to  God.  With  Schleiermacher,  the  Deity  of  Christ 
consists  not  in  a  supposed  miraculous  birth,  or  metaphysical 
oneness  with  God,  but  in  the  unique  perfection  of  his  God- 
consciousness.  Any  man  whose  personality  is  constantly 
determined  by  the  God-consciousness  is  divine.  Campbell, 
quoted  by  Dr.  Gladden,  has  the  same  idea :  “  If  any  human 
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being  could  succeed  in  living  a  life  of  perfect  love,  .  .  .  lived 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  and  do  the  utmost  for  the  whole,  he 
would  show  himself  divine,  for  he  would  have  revealed  the 
innermost  of  God”  (p.  137). 

What  is  Schleiermacher’s  “  God-consciousness  ”  ?  For  him, 
religion  lies  not  in  the  sphere  of  intellect  or  will,  of  thought 
or  conduct,  but  essentially  in  that  of  feeling.  He  says :  “  The 
essence  of  religion  is  this :  that  we  are  conscious  of  ourselves 
as  absolutely  dependent,  or,  what  expresses  the  same  thing, 
as  in  relation  with  God.”  It  is  well  for  one  who  has  been 
I)uzzled  by  the  German  term,  ”  God-consciousness,”  to  note 
the  closing  words  of  this  quotation.  The  consciousness  of 
absolute  dependence  is  to  Schleiermacher  the  same  as  the 
consciousness  of  relationship  to  God.  As  the  Hegelian  re¬ 
gards  God  as  thought,  and  it  is  never  very  clear  whether  this 
thought  is  human  or  divine,  so  that  the  philosopher  can  dis¬ 
course  in  a  pious  way  of  ”  seeing  all  things  in  God,”  of 
knowing  God  in  the  simplest  act  of  knowledge ;  so  the  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Schleiermacher,  placing  the  essence  of  religion  in 
the  feeling  of  dependence,  claims  that  in  this  subjective  feel¬ 
ing  of  dependence  we  immediately  know  God.  The  panthe¬ 
istic  philosophy  of  religion,  which  prevailed  in  Germany  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  century,  obliterates  the  common  distinctions  of 
the  divine  and  the  human,  and  makes  clear  thought  and  in¬ 
telligible  language  on  these  points  well-nigh  impossible. 

Schleiermacher  asserts  the  unique  personality  of  Jesus, 
claiming  he  is  sinless  and  morally  perfect.  This  claim  is 
not  based  on  scriptural  or  historic  arguments,  but  simply  on 
the  testimony  of  religious  experience,  —  Christian  conscious¬ 
ness.  This  means,  in  short,  that  Christ  is  divine  to  the  be¬ 
liever  because  He  seems  so.  It  is  noticeable  that  Dr.  Glad¬ 
den  appeals  to  essentially  the  same  evidence.  The  attempt  is 
made  to  supplement  this  falsely  subjective  argument  by  de¬ 
claring  that  the  verdict  of  history  substantiates  it.  But  surely 
the  verdict  is  not  unanimous.  Many  historical  students  and 
even  whole  nations  disagree.  Dr.  Gladden  quotes  Campbell: 
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“  It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  uniqueness  of  Jesus ;  history 
has  settled  that  question  for  us”  (p.  141). 

Schleiermacher  was  the  first  conspicuous  Christian  thinker 
to  assert  in  one  breath  there  is  no  miracle,  and  in  the  next 
to  exalt  a  miraculously  sinless  and  perfect  redeemer.  This 
feature  of  Schleiermacher’s  system  is  deserving  of  careful 
consideration,  as  the  folly  has  been  repeated  by  the  Ritschl- 
ians  of  Germany  and  the  new  theology  in  America.  The 
keen  eye  of  David  Strauss  detected  the  inconsistency,  and  he 
declared  truly  that  such  an  unique  God-consciousness  as 
Schleiermacher  attributed  to  Jesus  “  involves  the  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  by  a  miracle.”  Schleiermacher  was  as 
loath  to  admit  this  as  are  the  Ritschlians  and  new-theology 
men  to-day.  With  all  thinkers  of  this  class  the  “  Christ,”  the 
revealer  of  God,  is  prudently  veiled  from  the  eyes  of  the  pro¬ 
fane  by  the  incense  of  worship ;  he  is  an  incc«nprehensible 
Unding  about  whose  real  nature  no  questions  must  lx?  asked ; 
he  is  divine  to  faith  and  human  to  reason,  so  that  we  have 
a  reappearance  of  the  position  which  was  properly  regarded 
as  the  reductio  ad  absurdiini  of  scholasticism,  namely,  that  a 
proposition  may  be  true  in  theology  and  false  in  philosophy. 

In  the  chapter  on  “  Immortality  ”  Dr.  Gladden  does'  not 
go  as  far  as  “  the  reformer  of  German  theology.”  Schleier¬ 
macher  holds  that  a  self-conscious  personal  existence  beyond 
the  grave,  out  of  relations  to  space  and  time,  is  inconceiva¬ 
ble  ;  and  were  it  thinkable,  it  is  selfish  for  a  man  to  aspire  to 
it.  The  test  of  a  pious  disposition  is  the  willingness  to  be 
absorbed  into  ”  the  One  and  the  All,”  —  to  lose  conscious 
identity,  if  this  l)e  the  will  of  the  eternal,  —  much  as  the  test 
of  a  genuine  conversion  among  our  Puritan  forefathers  was 
the  willingness  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  God. 

’  It  would  be  an  illuminating  and  possibly  a  novel  expe¬ 
rience  for  many  adherents  of  the  new  theology  to  take  an 
outline  of  Schleiermacher’s  system  and  check  it  up,  point  by 
point,  with  the  positions  in  Dr.  Gladden’s  ”  Present  Day 
Theology.”  If  a  man  wants  the  new  theology  it  is  myste¬ 
rious  to  me  why  he  does  not  hear  the  words  of  the  original 
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master,  instead  of  lingering  with  pupils  and  understudies,  and 
so  getting  merely  the  echo  of  an  echo.  The  most  valuable 
advice  I  received  as  a  theological  student  was  given  me  by 
Professor  John  E.  Russell,  of  Williams  College,  during  the 
year  I  held  a  Williams  Fellowship  in  Harvard  Divinity 
School :  “  The  first  step  to  understanding  modern  religious 
problems  is  to  master  the  philosophy  of  religion  of  Kant, 
Hegel,  and  Schleiermacher.  With  Hegel  the  essence  of  re¬ 
ligion  is  thought,  with  Schleiermacher  feeling,  and  with  Kant 
will.  Here  are  the  three  absolutely  fundamental  types  of 
religious  theory.  Master  them,  and  you  have  the  key  to  all 
modern  theological  mysteries.  Without  such  mastery,  no 
thoughtful  man  can  find  intellectual  satisfaction  for  himself, 
nor  be  a  safe  guide  for  others,  through  the  labyrinth  of 
modern  theological  literature.” 

The  distinctions  between  God  and  man,  nature  and  the 
supernatural,  vanish  in  an  all-embracing  pantheism,  euphe¬ 
mistically  termed  “  the  divine  immanence  ” ;  the  declaration 
there  is  no  miracle  satisfies  science,  and  religion  is  appeased 
by  a  miraculous  incarnation  and  a  miraculous  immortality. 

Edwin  S.  Carr. 

Chillicothe,  Illinois. 

Hebrew  and  Babylonian  Traditions.  The  Haskell  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  Oberlin  College  in  1913,  and  since  Re¬ 
vised  and  Enlarged.  By  Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Semitic  Languages  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Pp.  xviii,  376.  New  York;  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1914.  $2.50,  net. 

There  is  always  something  rather  pathetic  alx)ut  misdi¬ 
rected  effort,  especially  when  it  is  combined  with  a  sincere 
and  earnest  belief  in  the  worth  of  the  task  attempted,  an 
unflagging  honesty  of  purpose,  a  conscientious  desire  to  seek 
and  insure  truth,  and  a  perennial  idealism.  The  volume  be¬ 
fore  us  is  marked  by  all  these  qualities;  and  if  the  perusal 
of  it  is  rather  saddening,  there  is  a  silver  lining  to  the  cloud. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  where  the  search  for  truth  is  so 
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genuine,  palpable  fallacies  and  poisoned  information  can  long 
be  allowed  to  prevail. 

The  spirit  in  which  Professor  Jastrow  approaches  his  task 
may  best  be  gathered  from  his  remarks  on  pages  63  f. :  “  The 
method  to  be  followed  in  the  discussion  will  be  the  historical 
one,  by  which  I  mean  that  as  a  student  of  ancient  civilisations 
I  am  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  the  desire  to  set  forth 
the  facts  as  I  see  them  —  frankly,  without  bias  or  prejudice 
—  but,  I  trust,  with  sympathy  for  the  impressive  struggle  of 
mankind  in  its  attempt  to  penetrate  the  mystery  by  which  it 
ever  finds  itself  surrounded,  and  to  attain  to  that  modicum 
of  truth  which  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  finite  mind  to 
grasp.  The  great  lesson  to  be  derived  from  the  historical 
study  of  religions — and  this  applies  to  the  whole  field  as 
to  every  part  of  it — is  that  the  goal  of  mankind  is  truth, 
even  though  it  be  that  the  search  for  truth  will  never  end 
so  long  as  man  survives ;  for  truth  is  infinite,  even  as  the 
source  of  truth  is  infinite  —  aye,  is  the  Infinite  Himself.” 
And  no  attentive  reader  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  this  spirit  is  carried  throughout  the  book. 

But,  unfortunately,  our  author  does  not  really  succeed  in 
applying  the  historical  method  which  he  desiderates;  and 
some  quotations  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter  will  make 
clear  the  reasons  for  his  failure :  —  “  the  differentiating  fac¬ 
tor  in  Hebrew  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  outcome  and  not 
in  anything  that  has  to  do  with  its  beginnings.  That  history 
is  unfolded  under  the  same  laws  to  be  observed  elsewhere  in 
the  annals  of  a  people.  .  .  .  Gradual  growth  must  be  assumed 
and  not  a  sudden  departure  from  the  normal  —  gradual 
growth  in  the  political  and  social  life  and  in  the  religious  life 
as  well.  We  can  trace  this  religious  growth  in  the  pages  of 
the  Old  Testament  with  the  same  definiteness  that  we  can  fol¬ 
low  the  political  and  social  unfolding  of  the  people,  and  even 
where  our  material  is  insufficient  for  following  this  evolution 
in  detail,  we  must  nevertheless  assume  such  evolution  or  in¬ 
volve  ourselves  in  hopeless  difficulties  from  which  we  can 
extract  ourselves  only  by  sophistry  or  by  some  other  form 
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of  vicious  reasoning”  (p.  4).  That  is  to  say,  that  Jastrow’s 
real  method  cannot  be  called  historical.  Jt  is  the  antithesis 
of  the  historical  method  to  start  by  assuming  that  the  diflfer- 
entiating  factor  of  the  history  lies  in  this  or  that  phenomenon, 
even  if  Jastrow’s  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  differentiating  fac¬ 
tor  were  sound.  It  is  the  negation  of  the  historical  method 
to  “  assume  ”  “  where  our  material  is  insufficient.” 

The  only  truly  historical  method  is  to  study  what  has  been, 
and  then  draw  your  inferences  —  not  to  start  by  saying  so 
and  so  must  have  ))een  the  cause,  and  where  there  are  no 
materials  we  will  assume  it.  This  fallacy  is  in  itself  suffi¬ 
cient  to  condemn  a  great  deal  of  the  work  to  sterility.  Im- 
fortunately  it  does  not  stand  alone.  If  the  dictum  about  the 
differentiating  factor  be  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
cannot  stand  th?  test  of  examination.  An  outcome  of  a  given 
history  cannot  be  a  factor,  for  it  is  that  which  is  produced  by 
the  factors,  though  of  course  it  may  l)e  a  factor  in  some  other 
and  subsequent  history.  It  is  possible  that  Jastrow  did  not 
really  mean  to  use  the  word  factor  ” ;  but  what  is  the 
thought  that  underlies  the  remark?  I  press  the  question  be¬ 
cause  it  goes  to  the  root  of  the  weakness  throughout  the  book. 
The  thought  is  this :  “  Similar  origins  led  to  different  results.'* 
Why?  That  is  the  question  which  thrusts  itself  again  and 
again  on  the  attentive  reader,  and  Jastrow  has  no  adequate 
answer.  “  It  has  been  my  aim  to  show  that  the  direction  in 
each  case  is  an  expression  of  the  i>eculiar  spirit  of  each  peo¬ 
ple  ”(p.  317). 

Apparently  that  is  how  he  would  reply  to  the  question 
which  he  himself  states  on  page  5J81 :  “  What  is  it,  then,  that 
enabled  the  Hebrews  eventually  to  rise  superior  to  their  sur¬ 
roundings  and  to  come  out  of  the  ordeal  of  growing  political 
weakness  and  of  a  national  catastrophe  that  seemed  to  fore¬ 
shadow  the  extinction  of  the  people,  with  a  spiritual  power 
that  found  an  expression  in  masterpieces  of  religious  litera¬ 
ture  which,  for  a  certain  flavour  of  thought,  have  never  been 
excelled  in  the  history  of  mankind  and  remain  up  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  basis  for  the  ethical  interpretation  of  human  life? 
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I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Prophets  and  to  the  Psalms.”  Jas- 
trow  has  the  highest  admiration  for  ethical  monotheism.  But 
he  has  failed  to  see  —  or  to  admit  —  that  there  is  here  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  cannot  be  solved  by  his  attitude  of  rationalism 
tempered  by  enthusiasm.  If  ethical  monotheism  (or  what¬ 
ever  you  choose  to  call  the  religion  of  Israel  in  its  highest 
aspects)  be  a  manifestation  of  the  genius  of  a  particular  race 
and  nothing  more,  it  is  not  true :  if  it  be  true  —  if  there  be 
indeed  one  single  God  who  is  omnipotent  and  ethical  —  then 
it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  attribute  the  belief  in  and  knowledge 
of  him  to  ”  the  peculiar  spirit  ”  of  a  people.  If  the  God  of 
Moses  and  the  Prophets  in  fact  exists,  you  cannot  get  away 
from  the  conception  of  revelation  in  some  form  or  other:  if 
lie  does  not,  then  all  that  evokes  Jastrow’s  enthusiasm  is  a 
pretty  but  thoroughly  false  and  misleading  mirage. 

That  is  the  root  criticism  that  I  have  to  make  on  Jastrow’s 

liook.  Of  the  main  differences  between  the  civilizations  of 

/ 

Israel  and  Babylonia  I  need  not  speak,  for  the  discussion  of 
the  legislations  of  the  two  peoples  in  my  “  Pentateuchal 
Studies”  (pp.  306-338)  sufficiently  expresses  what  I  have 
to  say  on  the  subject,  but  of  the  causes  of  Jastrow’s  failure 
something  more  should  be  said.  In  dealing  with  the  history, 
literature,  and  thought  of  Israel  he  has  relied  on  a  number 
of  books  that  have  been  produced  by  a  school  the  members 
of  which  are  deficient  in  historical  and  psychological  insight 
while  they  deliberately  shut  their  eyes  to  everything  that  does 
not  tally  with  their  theories.  Instead  of  discounting  their 
vagaries  by  familiarizing  himself  with  the  work  of  their 
opponents,  Jastrow  blindly  accepts  all  their  conclusions,  even 
when  his  own  investigations  (e.g.  pp.  104  f.)  would  naturally 
have  led  him  to  directly  opposite  results.  This  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  because  there  is  much  in  Jastrow’s  treatment 
of  his  subject  which  must  command  sympathy.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  has  not  hitherto  sought  to  study  both  sides,  and  so 
to  give  practical  effect  to  the  view  contained  in  the  closing 
words  of  his  last  lecture :  “  The  last  word  of  true  science 
should  always  be  the  emphasis  on  the  open  mind  and  the 
Vol.  LXx'l.  No.  284.  12 
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expectant  disposition.  The  test  of  a  genuine  desire  for  truth 
is  the  willingness  to  reinvestigate  our  conclusions,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  sympathetic  attitude  towards  new  light,  in  the 
firm  assurance  that  the  truth  which  is  the  goal  of  mankind, 
and  which  it  should  be  the  aim  of  each  one  of  us  to  realise 
so  far  as  possible  in  our  life,  will  also  be  the  means  of  our 
sah'ation  ”  (p.  319).  If  he  will  pursue  his  studies  further 
in  the  spirit  of  these  sentences  he  should  not  fail  to  reach 
sounder  and  more  enduring  results.  h.  m.  w. 

Joshua  :  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  Texts.  By  S.  Holmes, 

M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Theology,  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and 

formerly  Senior  Kennicott  Scholar.  Pp.  viii,  80.  Cam¬ 
bridge:  At  the  University  Press.  1914.  7s.,  net. 

In  no  Protestant  country  of  Europe  outside  the  United 
Kingdom  could  one  find  such  a  bog  of  intellectual  stagnation 
in  Old  Testament  scholarship  as  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  England  itself  it  bears  the  name  of  being  the  traditional 
home  of  lost  causes,  and  the  characteristic  marks  of  its  work 
are  shallowness,  a  total  incapacity  for  original  thought,  a 
slavish  following  of  a  few  foreign  writers,  either  immediately 
or  through  the  medium  of  Driver’s  publications,  and  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  everything  that  lies  outside  the  groove  in 
which  the  Oxford  theologians  move.  In  a  word  this  would- 
be  “  seat  of  learning  ”  is  little  more  than  a  glorified  parrot’s 
house. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind  when  judging  the  work 
of  a  new  Oxford  writer  on  the  Old  Testament  text.  On  the 
one  hand  it  explains  the  faults  that  are  obvious  in  his  work: 
on  the  other,  it  greatly  enhances  the  credit  he  deserves  for 
having  striven  to  think  for  himself  and  to  form  an  opinion 
of  his  own  which  does  not  always  tally  exactly  with  the 
views  of  those  whom  he  has  been  taught  to  revere.  Mr. 
Holmes’s  book  is  one  of  much  promise  and  some  perform¬ 
ance.  If  he  can  be  induced  to  shake  off  the  prejudices  of  his 
education,  and  develop  his  natural  taste  for  independent 
thought  with  the  aid  of  better  methods  than  those  to  which 
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he  has  been  trained,  he  may  do  valuable  work  for  the  Old 
Testament,  and  I  believe  that  a  reviewer  can  do  him  no  bet¬ 
ter  service  than  to  put  him  on  the  track  of  the  defects  in  his 
method. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  Mr.  Holmes  is  entirely  ignorant  of 
modern  methods  of  using  Septuagintal  materials.  He  seems 
never  to  have  heard  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  of  re¬ 
cent  years  in  grouping  MSS.  and  tracing  the  different  types 
of  text.  Hautsch,  Margolis,  Dahse,  appear  to  be  unknown 
names  to  him.  Lagarde’s  text  is  still  “  Lucian  ”  without  the 
possibility  of  challenge:  Gottingen,  Philadelphia,  and  I  may 
add  Michigan,  have  no  existence  in  his  world  of  scholarship. 

This  leads  me  to  the  second  great  defect.  Mr.  Holmes  has 
never  heard  of  the  great  Washington  MS.  0  and  consequently 
has  not  used  it  —  nor  of  K  nor  of  the  recently  discovered 
Sahidic  fragments.  There  is  no  acquaintance  with  Professor 
H.  A.  Sanders’s  monographs  on  the  Washington  Manuscript  of 
Deuteronomy  and  Joshua,  though  they  appeared  as  far  back 
as  1910.  I  confess  that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  this,  as 
the  discovery  of  the  Freer  MS.  was  noticed  in  the  daily 
press,  and  one  would  have  expected  its  influence  to  penetrate 
even  to  Oxford.  Nor  does  he  know  Professor  Margolis’s 
admirable  edition  of  the  K  text  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Semitic  Languages  for  October,  1911.  Indeed,  the  MS.  K 
is  totally  unknown  to  him.  I  confess  that  I  have  been  led 
to  wonder  whether  he  has  ever  heard  of  the  larger  Cam¬ 
bridge  Septuagint.  It  seems  difficult  to  suppose  that  he  has 
not,  and  yet  how  explain  his  conduct  in  publishing  such  a 
book  at  the  present  juncture?  Deuteronomy  was  reached  in 
the  Cambridge  LXX  in  1912.  The  next  installment,  w'hich 
cannot  be  delayed  much  longer,  will  contain  Joshua.  When 
it  appears,  the  student  will  be  able  to  use  it  alone  in  place  of 
four  books  used  by  Mr.  Holmes  (Holmes  and  Parsons, 
Swete,  Lagarde,  and  the  Lyons  Heptateuch)  and  the  texts 
which,  as  just  noted,  are  outside  his  ken,  and  have  before 
him  a  great  deal  more  information  than  can  be  gathered 
from  these  and  in  a  much  more  convenient  form.  For  nearly 
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all  purposes  it  will  supersede  these  works  and  mean  that  the 
labor  of  examining  the  Greek  texts  can  be  accomplished  far 
more  thoroughly  than  at  present  in  about  a  sixth  of  the  time 
that  would  now  be  required.  If  Mr.  Holmes  knew  of  the 
Cambridge  Septuagint  his  action  is  difficult  to  understand. 
In  any  case  I  must  be  excused  from  discussing  the  text  of 
Joshua  at  any  length  until  it  has  appeared,  though  I  should 
otherwise  have  sought  to  examine  some  passages  in  detail 
in  the  light  of  Mr,  Holmes’s  book. 

The  u.se  made  of  the  V'ulgate  in  this  volume  is  also  insuffi¬ 
cient.  There  again  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  old  Oxford 
tradition.  Somebody  once  said  that  the  Vulgate  was  prac¬ 
tically  identical  with  the  Massoretic  text,  and  therefore  every- 
bcxiy  in  Oxford  pays  it  very  scant  attention.  The  original 
statement  was  fortunately  incorrect.  The  Vulgate  is  a  far 
more  valuable  aid  to  textual  criticism  than  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  supposed,  and,  as  I  have  more  than  once  pointed  out,  it 
frequently  supports  the  readings  of  Scptuagintal  cursives  or 
groups.  It  is  of  particular  value  for  the  detection  of  glosses. 

Then  Mr.  Holmes’s  use  of  such  Septuagintal  material  as 
he  employs  is  not  sufficiently  thorough.  It  is  one  of  his  ar¬ 
guments  that  certain  omissions  in  the  LXX  help  to  establish 
its  superiority  to  M.T.  The  argument  is  perfectly  sound  and 
legitimate,  and  I  have  every  sympathy  with  it  so  far  as  it 
goes.  But  he  should  have  brought  out  clearly  the  fact  that  in 
many  instances  the  LXX  has  amplifications,  and  that  to  that 
extent  M.T.  is  superior.  For  instance,  in  i.  II  LXX  BA  has 
“  camp  of  the  people  ”  for  the  Massoretic  “  camp.”  Mr. 
Holmes  does  not  mention  the  fact,  and  so  throughout  his 
book.  Or,  again,  take  the  fact  that  in  i.  .*>  LXX  BA  in.sert.s 
“  thus  ”  and  omits  it  in  17,  where  the  M.T.  has  it.  It  may 
reasonably  be  argued  that  the  word  is  a  gloss  in  both  places. 
In  a  monograph  devoted  to  the  comparison  of  the  two  texts 
all  such  points  should  be  noticed.  Hence  his  work  is  incom¬ 
plete  even  when  allowance  has  been  made  for  its  narrow 
basis,  and  his  main  conclusions  require  considerable  qualifi¬ 
cation. 
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In  other  matters  his  unacquaintance  with  recent  work 
makes  itself  felt  in  the  body  of  the  commentary.  Thus  on 
xxi.  13  he  writes:  “  Tlie  three  instances  in  th§  Hex.  of  the 
phrase  ‘the  sons  of  A.  the  priest’  must  all  go”  (p.  72). 
Probably  the  exact  opposite  is  true,  the  phrase  ”  the  sons 
of  A.  the  priests  ”  being  nowhere  supported  by  all  the  author¬ 
ities  (see  Pentateuchal  Studies,  pp.  244  f.).  His  notes  on  v. 
(> ;  X.  13  show  a  complete  ignorance  of  all  that  has  recently 
been  written  on  the  textual  transmission  of  the  Divine  appel¬ 
lations.  Nor  are  his  retranslations  remarkable  for  close  ad- 
,  hesion  to  the  Greek  or  intimacy  with  Hebrew  idiom  or  ways 
of  thought. 

His  main  thesis  is  that  the  LXX  is  superior  to  the  Masso- 
retic  text.  Three  principal  reasons  are  advanced:  (1)  “the 
])henomenon  of  double  and  sometimes  more  frequent  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  same  word  or  expression  in  LXX  in  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  passages”;  (2)  signs  of  systematic  revision  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other  which  may  be  more  probably  assigned 
to  a  late  Hebrew  scribe  than  to  the  Greek  translator;  (3)  the 
superiority  of  the  LXX  (slightly  emended)  in  v.  4  f.  to  the 
present  Hebrew  text.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Holmes’s  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  original  Hebrew  in  this  passage  particularly 
happy,  but  I  think  he  is  right  in  maintaining  that  the  Greek 
text  is  here  nearer  the  original  than  the  Massoretic.  His 
thesis  appears  to  me  to  be  an  overstatement,  but  in  the  main 
he  is  right.  His  book  will  have  to  be  considered  by  future 
students  of  the  text.  It  contains  many  shrewd  remarks,  and 
while  most  of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  all  over  again 
on  more  thorough  lines  after  the  appearance  of  the  larger 
Cambridge  Septuagint,  his  labors  will  have  done  much  to 
smooth  the  path  of  future  investigators.  Even  where  it  is 
impossible  to  agree  with  him,  his  notes  qften  tend  to  pro¬ 
voke  thought  and  to  point  the  way  to  a  better  comprehension 
of  the  text.  I  hope  his  future  publications  will  more  than 
redeem  the  promi.se  of  this  little  volume.  h.  m.  w. 
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Die  Gegenwartige  Krisis  in  der  alttestamentlichen 
Kritik:  Ein  Bericht.  Von  Johannes  Dahse,  Pfarrer  in 
Freirachdorf  (Westerwald).  Giessen:  Verlag  von  Alfred 
Topelmann  (vorm  J.  Ricker).  1914. 

This  little  pamphlet  contains  a  paper  read  before  a  cler¬ 
ical  conference  in  April,  1914.  In  it  Dahse  puts  very  clearly 
objections  to  the  current  documentary  theory,  the  advances 
made  by  its  opponents,  and  his  ideas  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Speaking  of  the  new  tendency  to  textual 
criticism,  he  writes :  “  Of  Holland’s  three  State  Universities 
two  are  favourable  to  the  new  movement  —  viz.  Leyden  and 
Utrecht.  ...  Of  Holland’s  third  State  University,  Groningen, 
I  am  able  to  say  that  the  Professor  of  the  Hebrew  language. 
Professor  Bohl,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Pentateuchal  question 
has  again  become  an  open  question.  Further,  two  ministers 
in  Holland,  Dr.  Troelstra  of  the  Hague,  and  Dr.  Aalders  of 
Ermelo,  are  particularly  active  on  its  behalf  in  literary  work.” 
The  paper  should  be  read  by  all  who  follow  this  controversy. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  Light 
OF  Historical  Research.  By  A.  T.  Robertson,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Interpretation  of  the  New  Testament 
in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  Louisville, 
Ky.  8vo.  Pp.  xl,  1360.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.  1914.  $5.00,  net. 

The  plan  of  this  great  work  was  first  entertained  by  the 
late  Dr.  Broadus :  but  his  death  threw  the  responsibility  of 
preparation  upon  the  author,  who  was  then  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  the  Baptist  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  Louisville,  Kentucky.  The  need  of  such 
a  work  to  supplant  Winer’s  ”  Grammar  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  ”  was  apparent,  and  had  been  voiced  by  Professor  J. 
Henry  Thayer,  the  translator  of  the  American  edition  of 
Winer’s  ”  Grammar.”  The  full  title  of  the  volume  indicates 
its  aim  and  scope.  “  This  Grammar  aims  to  keep  in  touch 
at  salient  points  with  the  results  of  comparative  philology 
«  and  historical  grammaj"  as  the  true  linguistic  science  ”  (p. 
viii).  “The  present  volume  is  designed  for  advanced  stu- 
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dents  in  theological  schools,  for  the  use  of  teachers,  for  schol¬ 
arly  pastors  who  wish  a  comprehensive  grammar  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  on  the  desk  for  constant  use,  for  all  who 
make  a  thorough  study  of  the  New  Testament  or  who  are 
interested  in  the  study  of  language,  and  for  libraries  ”  (p.  xi). 

The  need  of  a  new  grammar  carrying  out  the  principles  of 
the  author  arises  from  recent  contributions  made  to  compar¬ 
ative  philology  which  have  wrought  a  revolution  in  the  study 
of  language;  from  advance  in  general  Greek  grammar;  and 
especially  from  light  shed  upon  New  Testament  dialect  by 
recently  discovered  Greek  inscriptions  and  papyri.  A  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  Byzantine  and  modern  Greek  also 
sheds  much  light  upon  the  language  which  was  spoken  by 
Christ.  “  The  new  Greek  speech  was  developed  not  out  of 
the  Byzantine  literary  language,  but  out  of  the  Hellenistic 
popular  speech  ”  (p.  24). 

As  a  result  of  recent  critical  inquiry  it  now  seems  evident 
that  “  Jesus  spoke  both  Aramaic  and  Greek  according  to  the 
demands  of  the  occasion  and  read  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  the 
Septuagint  ”  (p.  29). 

In  the  main  body  of  the  volume  the  author  discusses  at 
length  the  origin  and  characteristics  of  the  vernacular  «otv»7, 
or  the  world  language  which  arose  in  the  wake  of  Alexan¬ 
der’s  conquest,  and  which,  while  retaining  the  vernacular  At¬ 
tic  at  its  base,  incorporated  elements  of  other  dialects  and 
many  new  words  and  gave  new  meanings  to  old  words.  This 
language,  on  the  whole,  was  “  the  best  language  possible  for 
the  Grseco-Roman  world  of  the  first  century  a.d.”  (p.  75). 
In  the  New  Testament  Greek,  however,  there  is  evident  the 
deep  impress  of  the  Septuagint  translation  which  was  the 
source  from  which  most  of  the  quotations  from  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  were  derived. 

In  Part  Second,  160  pages  are  devoted  to  Accidence,  in¬ 
cluding  chapters  on  “  Word-formation,”  ”  Orthography  and 
Phonetics,”  “  The  Declensions,”  and  ”  The  Conjugation  of 
the  Verb.” 

In  Part  Third  more  than  800  pages  are  devoted  to  Syn- 
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tax,  closing  with  an  illuminating  chapter  on  “  Figures  of 
Speech.” 

The  volume  is  provided  with  a  full  list  of  works  most  often 
referred  to  and  elaborate  indexes  of  subjects,  Greek  words, 
and  quotations,  especially  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Thus  it  appears  that  an  American  scholar  has  provided  in 
English  a  more  thorough,  elaborate,  and  up-to-date  Gram¬ 
mar  of  the  New  Testament  than  has  appeared  in  any  other 
language.  It  will  prove  of  inestimable  value  to  all  the  classes 
of  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

Popular  Lfxtures  on  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  Augustus  H.  Strong,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.  Pp.  xxiii, 

398.  Philadelphia:  The  Griffith  and  Rowland  Press.  1914. 

The  author  expresses  the  hope  that  these  lectures  are 
“  fairly  representative  of  the  results  of  modern  scholarship.” 
But  such  results  are  not  only  various  but  often  diverse,  and 
it  is  to  be  doubted  if  Dr.  Strong  would  like  to  be  regarded 
as  representing  many  of  the  results  of  modern  scholarship. 
There  are  many  modern  Biblical  scholars  whose  influence  is 
mainly  negative,  and  often  destructive.  This  book  sounds  a 
positive  note.  This  student  and  teacher  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  knows  what  he  believes  and  hesitates  not  to  affirm  his 
convictions.  Fundamental  to  his  views  and  interpretations 
of  the  New  Testament  is  his  conception  of  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ.  And  yet,  his  Christology  is  the  result  of  his 
study  of  the  New  Testament.  Dr.  Strong  finds  Jesus  Christ 
presented  in  the  New  Testament  in  such  divineness  as  to  give 
him  absolute  supremacy  as  the  revealer  of  God  and  the  moral 
and  religious  leader  of  men.  He  holds  that  “  the  life  of 
Christ  constitutes  the  basis  and  substance  of  the  Gospel 
record.”  “  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  and  only  revealer  of  God.” 
“  Jesus  Christ  in  his  eternal  nature  is  the  principle  of  reve¬ 
lation  in  God.”  Dr.  Strong  is  dominated  by  the  conception 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  “  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  Being,”  who 
holds  the  central  and  most  significant  relation  to  the  writings 

of  the  New  Testament.  Probably,  neither  Dr.  Strong  nor 
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any  of  his  friends  would  claim  that  he  had  received  all  the 
light  which  is  to  break  forth  from  the  Scriptures ;  neverthe¬ 
less,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  an  honored  student  of  the  Bible 
whose  utterances  are  free  from  a  certain  smug  agnosticism 
quite  prevalent  in  these  days.  The  highest  value  of  these 
published  lectures  consists  in  the  expression  of  a  large  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  on  the  part  of  a  man  who,  as  teacher  and 
friend,  is  dear  to  multitudes.  g.  e.  h. 

The  Self-Li MiT.^TioN  of  the  Word  of  God.  By  Forbes 
Robinson,  late  Fellow  of  Christ’s  College,  Cambridge.  Pp. 
X,  199.  London:  Longmans,  Green, 'and  Company.  1914. 

This  book  comprises  two  essays  which  won  the  Birney  and 
Hulscan  Lniversity  prizes  at  Cambridge.  Under  the  subject 
The  Self-Limitation  of  the  Word  of  God  ”  is  presented  a 
remarkably  cogent  argument  for  the  incarnation  of  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Word.  The  author  maintains  the  deity  of  Christ  and  at 
the  same  time  attempts  to  show  that  he  became  truly  human 
and  developed  as  a  human  being.  This  essay  is  deserving 
of  thoughtful  attention,  as  suggesting  an  interesting  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  theological  problem  which  has  too  often  suffered 
by  superficial  treatment.  In  the  essay  on  “  The  Evidential 
Value  of  Old  Testament  Prophecy  ”  the  author  endeavors  to 
show  that  the  Messianic  character  of  many  passages  in  the 
prophetical  writings  is  only  strengthened  by  assured  results 
of  Old  Testament  criticism.  g.  e.  h. 

When  M.wflowers  Blossom:  A  Romance  of  Plymouth’s 
First  Years.  By  Albert  H.  Plumb.  8vo.  Pp.  506.  Chi¬ 
cago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  1914.  $1.50,  net. 

Around  an  attractive  plot  the  author  of  this  volume,  with 
great  skill,  has  woven  in  the  details  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Plymouth  Colony.  The  reader  will  find  it  both  instructive 
and  interesting.  The  writer  has  steeped  himself  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Colony  and  its  surroundings,  and  succeeded  in 
unfolding  a  tale  which  is  as  interesting  from  a  literary  point 
of  view  as  it  is  true  to  the  facts  of  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  periods  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
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